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By Martua Met 
MipstumMer, 1891. Trees, sward and wayside 
There 
is no wind—only little ruffles of air to stir 
faintly the bending grass heads. Overhead the 
sun, well westering, burns in a cloudless sky. It 
is hot, but not with stifling heat. Instead, the 
warmth is vital, filling the veins with electric 
glow, opening the lungs, the mind—making each 


shrubs stand brave in summer greenery. 


living thing a sensitive medium to all manner of 
impressions, 

What wonder, then, that the world stirs abroad 
—the New York world, that is—and that for the 
most part its steps turn to the northeasterly seg- 
ment of the urban circle! Since eleven o’ the 
clock trains have been panting away, each crowded 
to the doors, and running so close together that 
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the rumbling echo has no chance to die. For, you 
open for the summer 


i 


see, Morris Park gates are 
is particular afternoon there is set a 

The half-year through 
there has been wordy war between the partisans 


meeting: th 


battle of giants indeed. 


, , 
of each. 


Tenney forever ! Why, he won the Brooklyn 
Handicap hands down—beat him who ean ie says 
one side. 


, Ah! bu 


Knott to astandstill in his two-vear-old form—at 


1p bas 
L mastreet ran Salvator and J roctol 


four he is still a better horse,” says the other, 


So it has gone till owners have agreed to try 
conclusions at five thousand dollars a side. 


That, however, is the least part of it, even in 
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a financial way. Perhaps a half-million dollars 
hangs on the issue of the race. Tenney is a shade 
the more heavily backed. Not that the sup- 
porters of Longstreet lack courage, but that they 
are not quite so numerous as the followers of the 
swayback, who has been a gold mine to the talent. 
If he loses for them to-day it will not even the 
account. But that is quite beyond calculation. 
Ateven weights, here upon his favorite track, with 
the jockey who has never yet failed to call out all 
his wonderful speed, his followers feel that it is, 
in their own phrase, like ‘‘ finding money ” to play 
him even; and they do it, until more than one 
bookmaker turns his slate to the wall. 

The Longstreet men get odds—short ongs, it is 
true. The money comes in lumps. His backers, 
it is evident, make up in nerve all they lack in 
number. As the saddling bell rings there is no 
foot of clear space in the betting ring. Even after 
the bugle calls to post the crowd thickens—for 
the most part with messengers in uniform seck- 
ing to place money for women in the grand stand 
overhead, who have been thus proverbially tardy 
in making up their minds. 

A mighty entertaining spectacle is that same 
grand stand. It holds twelve thousand folk with 
comfort, yet is packed from end to end. So, too, 
are the clubhouse lawn and balcony, and the 
free field. There are other thousands besides, 
trampling the wide Jawns, and massed along the 
infield rail. 
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All sorts and conditions of humanity, of course. 
The smart contingent is very much in evidence ; 
the men correctly horsy and bored-looking, the 
women gorgeous and silken as a tulip bed in 
April—swayed hither and yon, too, in’ pretty 
covetous enthusiasm as is that same tulip bed by 
sharp April breezes; for almost every one of 
them has won or lost at the eleventh hour on the 
preliminary races. Oddly enough, it is the win- 
ners who are most chary of risking more money 
on the supreme event. 

These are, though, but the foam cresting this 
human wave. The massy surge of it is made up 
of plain people, not one in five of whom ever 
risked or ever will risk a dollar upon such haz- 
ard. Various inclination has brought them hither. 
With many it is the gregarious instinct, the de- 
sire of going where their fellows flock ; others 
come for an outing, where there is something to 
relieve them of the burden of entertaining them- 
selves; and very many more from pure love of 
the sport, for sake of the thrill that comes as fly- 
ing hoof and straining muscles go flashing past 
to victory or defeat. Under all the veneer of 
civilization the human animal keeps a savage love 
of combat. It is all the sharper, more impera- 
tively operative, if the combat may by chance 
vindicate at once his own sagacity and prove his 
neighbor’s blunder. 


That is to sav, both the great racers have their 


. 5 
impersonal partisans —a great multitude, who 
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know of them only what the newspapers say. 
‘They are here to-day as truly for opinion’s sake 
as though some great public matter was under 
arbitrament. 

Now the issue is joined. A bay horse gallops 
past, running strong and true, his hooded head 
well up, a lightning ~play of muscles showing 
threugh the satin coat. What cheering greets 
him! what shouts! what clapping of soft hands, 
and cries of ‘Oh, you beauty !” despite the posi- 
tive ungainliness of the flying creature! Evi- 
dently he is fit as horse may be for this day of 
duel. Even those whose hopes hang on his de- 
feat are impressed with the ease of motion, the 
smooth, stealing stride that is so very much faster 
than it looks to be. 

If their hearts misgive them it is not for long. 
Ilere comes Longstreet, son of Longfellow, a 
slashing dark-brown fellow—so dark, his damp 
cout shows black in the sun rays. His motion 
is as the flight of a bird. The jockey scaree 
moves in the saddle as he sweeps 
past to the music of cheers that, if 
less in volume than those which 
greeted his competitor, have the 
shrill accent of a more enthusiastic 
belief. Most likely it is the pil- 
crims and sojourners from the 
South country who make up the 
bulk of his following, that is, out- 
side the bettors. There is more 
than a reminiscence of the “ rebel 
yell ”—which is but an elaboration 
of the Virginia fox-hunting ery—in 
the brown horse’s greeting. Any- 
way, he is past before it has fairly 
died away. Now the pair are in 
the chute, with twenty 
pairs of eyes straining 
distance to catch their 
tion. 

While the pair wheel and twist, 
refusing to break even, look about 
for a half-minute at the hushed, 
breathless throng. Search it vainly 
for a carelessly smiling face. Such 
a one would be relief in the sea of 
tense ones, so fixed upon those twin 
blurs of color that the glass re- 
See, 


thousand 
across the 
every mo- 


solves into horse and rider. 
there to the left, in a box, sits a 
popular favorite, a singer with more 
gold in her throat than upon her 
shining head. She is gowned in 


white and gold, the stuff falling 
softly down to leave bare her ivory 
Ordinarily her face is a 


throat. 
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smiling mask of roses and baby dimples and 
sweetly vacuous eves. They are not vacuous now. 
See the sparkle of them, the covetous curve of 
the lips, as she drops her glass impatiently and 
raises a morsel of lace to her mouth. She has 
wagered a hundred on the hooded horse, and 
thought to have won it ere now. A little ery 
breaks from her; she scrambles to her feet, as do 
all the rest, for a roar as of the sea proclaims 
“They are off !” 

Off, with Longstreet leading ! 
ers laneh aloud. 


Tenney’s back- 
‘Wait till they are on top!” 
they say one to another, as the flying creatures 
go up the back stretch. Now they breast the 
slope, round the turn — still Longstreet leads ; 


now Tenney is at his rump, his girth, his throat- 


latch. ‘* fell catch him coming home! Hur- 
rah! ILfurrah !” shout those whose money weights 


the son of Rayon-d’Or. 
‘““No, never! Longstreet ! 
blue grass forever ! 


Longstreet ! The 
Longstreet’s coming! Long- 


COMING INTO THE STRETCH. 
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; street’s there! Hurrah! Hurrah!’ ery the others. fly recklessly aloft, a snow of handkerchiefs breaks 
° And they speak truth, for the big brown has out all over the grand stand; then in a minute 
shaken off his competitors—shows daylight be- everybody sits down, with a little sigh, half- 
tween—is thundering down the stretch with contentment, half-regret. 

mouth open, ears laid back, ready, if asked, to go So Longstreet won in fast time, at a mile and a 
| a mile further and still hold that heartbreak- half, carrying a hundred and twenty-five pounds. 
n! ing pace. As he flashes under the wire bedlam : ? ' ° ° ” 
breaks loose. The air is rent with shouting, hats Gio back a ¢ ouple of years, to Monmouth Park’s 
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JOCKEYS AWAITING THE BUGLE, 
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summer meeting. It is Junior Champion day— 
when the cream of the young things run three- 
quarters of a mile, carrying weight for age, for 
a stake of twenty thousand dollars. There are 
entries a-plenty; no need, though, to mention 
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money, of which it is well understood he has none 
to spare, 

The crowd gathers, the ring fills up. Thou- 
sands drain into and out of the pool boxes as the 
afternoon wears away. By time the Junior Cham- 











more than three— 
Longstreet, Salvator, 
Proctor Knott. The 
two first are hot fa- 
vorites; nobody 
thinks very much of 
the third. Ifis owner 
is a queer old Western 
turfman, eccentric al- 
most to the point of 
grotesqueness. Still, 
there is a whisper that 
he has really got a 














good colt. The 
cracks, though, do not 
fear him. Longstreet, 
the brown beauty, is 
in high fettle. Salvator—ah, Salvator! The 
whole track contingent looks upon the superb 
golden chestnut as the horse of his century, fit 
to run for the most precious life of his day. 
This bay gelding with white stockings and a 
broad white face has size and substanee; he is 
rangy and moves well; with ordinary colts he 
would really have a chance, but here—really, it 
is a pity to see his owner throw away entrance 


> 


3%. CONSULTING 







1. DROPPING THE FLAG. 2, ‘f TALKING TIPS.” 


4. WEIGHED IN, 


THE TRAINER, 


pion is called the 
crowd is famously 
fluid — everything 
about it ebbs and 
flows save the con- 
viction that the 


race lies wholly be- AS Ne 
tween Longstreet : ‘ 
and Salvator. By 
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THE BOOK 


and by they zo to post, a merry summer gather- 
ing holding holiday as it looks on. Ifere is no 
such eager championing of any contestant as in 
the match race, but rather a lively interest in 
what promises to be a close and exciting finish. 
At the shout of Off!’ a thrill goes through 
the throng. Even the most stolid on-looker catches 
somewhat the sure-hand feeling of his neighbors. 
Quickly, quickly, the young things dash down the 
straight-away course, Beautiful, beautiful ! See 
them run, stretching to the leap, gathering to 
pring, with the supple strain of true and 
mighty muscle. It is a liberal education in equine 
power to watch their rush, stomach to earth, 
} ends, necks extended, Glasses searching eagerly 
for the brown head, the chestnut, find them 


easily, well to front, yet behind the white-nosed 


bay. Run as t V may, truly, g ulantly, they can- 








POSTING THE ODDS, 


sll 


Fa Ty ———— 7 , ; ; 
EM We im freshes without impeding blowing 


MAKERS RING 


not head him. ‘Tireless as a thing of steel and 
steam, he answers his rider’s every call, bounds 
first across the finish lire, and finds himsclf 
famous. 

Famous indeed a little later, when he snatches 
from the same competitors the Futurity purse of 
seventy-five thousand dollars. That was his sum- 
mit of achievement. While races are run or 
chronicled, though, his fame is like to endure as 

e first and, so far, the only two-year-old to win 
two stakes of such value. Very fitly, the Futurity 
is a Coney Island race, since the Coney Island 
Jockey Club was the first of those about New York 
to offer very large purses. It set the fashion with 
the Suburban, of a guaranteed value of twenty- 
five thousand dollars. It was run for first in ‘84, 





and, the number of millionaire owners, 
has been won two out of each three times by a 


beast. This, too, notwith- 


poor man’s 
standing the rich men have generally 
the better horses. There seems really 
a fate in it. 

Certainly upon the hot June day of 
this vear of grace 1893. The course 
is in perfect trim, at all points spick 
and span—the turf, the flowers as 
though they grew and bloomed to 
order. The track is lightening fast 
under this vivifving sun heat. It has 
been stirred and smoothed and wa- 
tered until the tread of it delights 
the foot. Firm, elastic, yet not hold- 
g, with no dust to clog the breath, 
with just the ripple of air that re- 


in 


across it, it tempts the flying thor- 
oughbred to try a bout with Father 
Time. There are miles run in 1:40 
before the great race begins. Only 
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nine are to start for it, with 25,000 perspiring on- bank even without his own excellent perform- 
lookers to rejoice or sorrow in the event. Athird ance. He has been trained for victory to-day by 
of them sigh regretfully : ‘* Poor Tammany! if he aman wise in all the arts of his calling. His 























THEIR F AVORITE 





packine 


A DAY AT SHEEPSHEAD BAY. 


was in there would be a race indeed.” Failing owner, it is well known, would spend twice the 
him, the race looks to belong to Lamplighter, value of the stake for the satisfaction of winning 
upon whose Spendthrift blood the talent would it. Besides, there is a ripple of feeling in the 
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matter. It is held by very many that the horse 
has been unfairly beaten in the Brooklyn Iandi- 
cap. So it is beyond question that to-day he will 




























THE TIMERS’ STAND. 


run his very best; 
and nobody doubts 
that that best is more 
than lies in any of 
his competitors. 

But there are those 
among them _ who 
shake the head. The 
weight of a stable 
bov, they say, may 
win or lose a race. 
And Lamplight r 
must shoulder thirty 
pounds more than 
some of the others 


Tl } +it 
Phe superstition 


ones s ius that 
he 1s too much . 
Vor -Ca ries t ) 
ie ) the p s 
: t 
love and monevy—to 5 
come first at t {in- 
| 
151) 
All sorts of tins are 


out, too, upon the 
other racers. Not 


one goes unsupport- 


INSTRUCTING TI 


JOCKEY, 


ed. <A goodly sight 
they are as they fi! 
past the stand, the riders gorgeous in 
blue and purple and scarlet, and black 
and gold, and copper and crimson, ring- 
streaked, striped, spotted, in a fashion 
wondrous to behold. Dut no such sight 
as the crowd watching them. It packs 
the stand, crams the lawn, the club- 
house overflows into the infield—makes 
the course for a furlong a lane betwixt 


living walls, 


It is too hot, too packed, too anx- 
ious, to give any candidate more than a languid 
hand clapping by way of greeting. A blackish- 


brown horse, a trifle undersized, who 
comes toward the last and moves with 


au coblike amble, gets almost no recog- 


nition, though here and there one says 
to his neighbor, ‘* If Lowlander would 
run as he could he has a chance at the 


weights.” 


Twenty minutes later the ery comes, 


** They are off!” 
—runs like 


a whirlwind. 


Lowlander does run 
Past the 


stand he leads an open length ; at the 
turn he is still in front. On the back 
stretch his jockey draws whip, and anx- 




















THE JUDGES’ STAND. 


ious thousands draw 
breath enough to 
say: ** Lowlander’s 
beaten. I thought 
he couldn’t outlive 
that pace.” But he 
does live. The up- 
per turn is passed, 
with his rider’s blue 
jacket still in the 
van. Now he leads 
through the out- 
streteh—rounds 
again; now—now 
they are squared 
away for home. 
With hand, with 
heel, the jockeys ride 
as for life. Bending 
low, they ply steel 
and catgut, while 
hearts rise in the 
throats of the wait- 
ing watchers. Still 
Lowlander 
leads, with a 
red jacket at his 
quarter, and 
struggling gal- 
lantly behind 
the cherry and 
black that 
marks the pride 
of the Rancocas. 
Game as gran- 
ite, true asa 
rile bullet, 
Lamplighter 
comes in at the 
light weights, 
despite his stag- 
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gering impost, as a shout that is half a sob rolls 
up from the throng to say to the clouds and the 
zephyrs that another Suburban has demonstrated 
how in racing, as in other things, it is the unex- 
pected which happens. 
* * * * * * 

A single further picture, then the why and 

wherefore. It is a hot June night—so hot there 
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chairs, set amphitheatre fashion about a sawdust 
space, at the back of which is the auctioneer’s 
desk. This is New York’s Tattersalls, the cis- 
atlantie correlative of London's so-famous horse 
mart. Big red letters in the sawdust spell out 
** Belle Meade Yearlings—1893.” A placard on the 
desk front announces that the sale of these be- 
gins at eight o’clock. It is nearer nine, though, 





‘““ DOWN.” 


needs must be extraordinary attraction to draw a 
concourse of millionaires from parkway and roof 
garden and countryside loitering to an odd, round- 
ish building set just below the park. Inside there 
are stalls in double tiers, from floor almost to roof. 
Galleries run round about, too, and are set full 
of camp stools, each with a palm fan for accom- 
paniment. On the floor below a horseshoe of 


when the auctioneer, with a big white Joutonniére, 
climbs to his place and raps with his ivory ham- 
mer for silence and attention. 

Before that the galleries have filled with spec- 
tators—nearly half of them women. Electric 
light makes the place as bright as day—so bright, 
you see that the women are for the most part as 
well groomed and bloodlike as the creatures whose 
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sale has drawn them hither. ‘To a woman they 
have catalogues, and at least the half of them 
can discuss points, pedigree and breeding as weil 
as their masculine compeers. 

In the horseshoe seats there is no flutter of 
skirts. There sit the buyers. 


throw a pebble anywhere wit 


You could searee 
hout hitting a mill- 
ionaire or his accredited representative. Plenty 


of other sorts, too; politicians, editors, men about 
town, loafers pure and simple, either in or out at 
elbow S. Narrow bars run before each row of 
chairs. On top of them you see thin, tapering 

; 1° "Ye 1 , 
iat white-aproned servitors are kept busy 


ith all sorts of fluid re 





reshment, 

At the auctioneer’s elbow there sits a man typ- 
ically Southern. IIe has a ruddy face, a pointed 
beard, a drooping mustache, and deep-set, kindly 
eyes. IIe is stout without heaviness, this owner 
of Belle Meade, and has the look of one accus- 
tomed to life in the open. Ilis voice, when he 
speaks, is not loud, but full of carrying quality. 
In a few modest sentences he says what is needed 
then gives way to his man of business. 

But if vou think either of these two is the man 
of the oceasion, then indeed are you mistaken. 
That distinetion belongs fairly to Unele Bob, 
who as man and boy has spent forty years at 
Belle Meade, and has forgotten more horse sense 
than would set up a brand-new racing stable. In 
fact, he fairly oozes wisdom, perspiration and be- 
nignity. All the more as colt after e 
down to an eager bidder, at prices well up in the 
thousands. Presently you notice that Uncle Bob 
leads into the ring only the pick of the vearlings. 


As he himself announces in his throaty voice 


“‘Gentlemens, see me er comin’—suppin’ else 
comin’. I been knowin’ hawses forty vear. D 
vere colt des certin ter run as duck is ter swim.” 


Now acolt is led in that rot a scratch in com- 
ing. It does not really affect the creature’s worth, 
but the owner plus ks the vender’s sl eve and bids 
him eal] attention to it. Slight thou 


ish be, it knocks five hundred dollars off the 


ont i ») anot t gallery See w 
prices turfmen pay for blo 1—and hones ( - 
eral Ja } son Sa | tha fe iow could } 1ifa 
the paddock ; we all know he would never de- 
ceive a | uver, or let him deceive himself 

The creatures are all beautiful—astonishingly 
big and well-muscled, too. The Suburban fa- 


vorite has no finer silk coat than they. You have 


but to touch the firm, unfevered flesh to be sure 
they are all 
main th 


make it evident that there is fashion in horse- 


in the pink of condition. In the 
; 


‘y sell fairly well, thongh the prices 


flesh as in everything else. Naturally 


Tvoquois: 
blood is at a premium, It will be long, if ever, 
ere another American thoroughbred goes over sea 
and comes back winner of three great English 
events. Yet Uncle Bob says unhesitatingly, when 
asked to name the greatest colt ever bred at Belle 
Meade : ** Proctor Knott—and he sold fer four 
hundred an’ fifty dollars. I wus stannin’ by ter 
buy ‘im myself, but I give de tip erway ter Sam 
Bryant, an’ he run in befo’ me. I did buy Uncle 
Bob fer jes’ eben two hundred an’ fifty, an’ he 


sold arter dat—arter he wus racin’—fer sebenteen 
thousand.” 


No doubt time will bring equal reversals of 
this night’s judgment as exemplified: in price. 
More than one young thing with blood and 


speed in every line goes for a few hundreds, 


ut in the main there is sharp bidding, and lib- 
eral, the sale footing up very nearly eighty thou- 
sand dollars for some fifty-eight head. 

A fairish income that, but not excessive, con- 
sidering the investment back of it. 

Now for the things that make such returns pos- 
ible—that are their reason of being. They are thie 
big jockey clubs. New York supports four of 
them, though one of the largest and livest of 
them has its course in New Jersey. Everybody 
knows that there has been racing more or less 
since the days of the old Fashion Course, the 
scene of many trotting exploits as well as some 
good running. But there was a period of greit 
decadence in the sport. It got somehow in the 
ublic mind a distinct flavor of disreputability. 
detwixt 1870 and 1880 * the sport of kings” lan- 

ished round about the town, Then the Coney 
[sland Jockey Club was founded, its membership 
walks of life, 
of money. It 


embracing men eminent in many 
3 





‘in that of making pile 


established itself at Sheepshead Bay, within sound 
and sight of the sea, built what was for the time a 
phenomenally fine track, and gave a flavor of 
fashion to what had begun to be looked at as a 
somewhat risgvé form of amusement. 


As its purses were fairly liberal and its rules 


fairly strict, it 


m wrought wholly for the betterment 
of racing. In 1884 it set the sporting world agog 
by establishing the Suburban Handicap, of the 
hitherto unheard-of value of twenty-five thousand 
dollars. That is still the race in which the world 
at large has most interest, though it is now far 
from being the most valuable prize. The dis- 
tance is one mile and a quarter, with weights so 
allotted as to give each contestant as nearly as 
may be an equal chance. It is run always at the 
spring meeting, usually the first day of it, though 
that matter is wholly within the diseretion of the 
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executive committee. Another classic event of 
the spring meeting is the Tidal Stakes, with less 
money but quite as much glory. The distance is 
a mile, run by three-year-olds, carrying weight 
for age. Still others are the great Trial and Re- 
alization Stakes, each worth between twenty-five 
thousand and forty thousand dollars. The first 
is for two-year-olds over the straight Futurity 
course, of near three-quarters of a mile. Three- 
year olds contend in the Realization, whose distance 
is a mile and five furlongs. Colts carry one hun- 
dred and twenty-two pounds, fillies and geldings 
one hundred and nineteen, with the usual penalties 
and allowances. ‘The Futurity, worth seventy- 
five thousand dollars, is run over its own special 
course, at the fall meeting. Thus it will be seen 
that in point of stakes the Coney Island Jockey 
Club deserves well of the republic. Its present 
officers are: J. G. K. Lawrence, president ; W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Lawrence Kip, vice presidents ; J. II. 
Bradford, treasurer, and C. Fellowes, secretary. 
Among the governors there are, besides others, 
the names of James Gordon Bennett, James R. 
Keene, A. J. Cassatt and George Peabody Wet- 
more. 

The track itself is a fairly good one. The oval 
ecurse of something over a mile is supplemented 
by the straight Futurity track, three-quarters of 
a mile long, and the inner grass course, almost 
the only bit of running turf in America, The 
grand stand is reasonably spacious and well ap- 
pointed. The clubhouse, though, is more like a 
magnificent pigeon house than a place where 
wealth and fashion do congregate. There is 
abundant stable room, with the advantage of 
the surf for sore legs and fevered feet, to say 
nothing of the proximity of Sheepshead and 
Coney Island proper. The greatest drawback is 
the matter of transportation. Go as you will, 
there are inconvenient transfers and abundant 
crowding. 

That last applies as well to the Gravesend 
Course, where each spring and fall the Brooklyn 
Jockey Club hangs up its purses and bids the 
dear public come and see them won. The club 
itself has existed since 1866. Its first meeting 
over the present course was held in the autumn 
of 1886. It has an oval track one mile around, 
and a double-decked grand stand where eight 
thousand odd people may sit at ease. Its great 
race is the Brooklyn Handicap, worth ten thou- 
sand dollars, which is run upon the first day of 
the spring meeting, which is also the first day of 
racing in New York State. Its first winner was 
Dry Monopole, who ran for it upon May 14th, 
1887. The successful jockey is carried from the 
track seated in a floral horseshoe, as is also the 


case with a Suburban winner. There are spring 
and fall meetings each year. Philip J. Dwyer 
is president, John Delmar, treasurer, and H. D. 
McIntyre, secretary. 

To appreciate fully the amazing development 
of racing, one needs but to go from these older 
courses to either Morris or Monmouth Park. 
Morris Park in especial is deservedly exploited 
as the very finest race track in the world. It is 
controlled by the New York Jockey Club, which 
is in some sort the heir at law to the traditions 
and glories of the Jerome Park Association, and 
embraces in its membership more famous sports- 
men, resident and non-residet 


t, than any other 
American racing organization. Indeed, all parts 
of the globe where good men or good horses are 
produced have here their representatives; for the 
club has a liberal mind, and makes all members 
in good standing of other clubs and racing asso- 
ciations, wherever located, eligible to membership 
at very moderate annual dues. The course is 
beautifully located in picturesque Westchester 
County, within twelve miles as the crow flies from 
New York’s City Hall. One hand, a mile of 
green, half-wooded hillslopes drop gently down 
to the silver stretches of Long Island Sound. At 
the other a good green country rolls away in 
long waves, crested here and there with big trees 
and strewn thick with villa, village and gentle- 
man’s seat. It is closely neighbored by the swag- 
ger Westchester County Club, and its yet more 
swagger colony, many of whom are likewise mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club. If. Delancey Forbes is 
president, and H{. G. Crickmore secretary. Both 
gentlemen discharge admirably the devoirs of 
office, Notwithstanding, it is the openest of se- 
erets that the power behind the throne is wielded 
by the Morrises, father and sons; also that the 
Morris millions were the magic wand to evoke 
this splendid pleasance from Westchester wilds. 
The land upon which*the course lies belongs in 
fee to John A. Morris. Tis son, Alfred Ifen- 
nen Morris, is one of the board of governors. — It 
is to his taste and that of his mother that the su- 
perb clubhouse owes very much of its beauty. In 
all the world there is none other so fine upon any 
race course. Indeed, it is ina Way a country club- 
house. It is kept open the year round. Lying 
as it does in easy driving distance of the city, it 
is a favorite rendezvous for coaching and sleigh- 
ing parties, as well as for horse owners who de- 
light to spend a summer Sunday on the road. 
There is a magnificent ballroom, where many a 
light foot dances through winter nights to music 
of the grand orchestrion, which cost a fabulous 
number of thotisands. One side, the ballroom 
opens upon a suite of parlors more than luxuri- 
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ously furnished. At the other it gives upon the 
supper room, where hundreds may eat at ease. 
Downstairs is a bar proportioned to the most gen- 
crous thirst, a storeroom whose stock recalls a 


first-class city grocery, and a big bowling alley 


A CLOSE FINISH 


where upon rainy days resident members may roll 
away idle time. 

Indeed, there is no sort of healthful sport for 
which Morris Park is not more than well equipped. 
It has tennis courts galore, an ideal polo ground, 
a cinder path—Ifeaven knows what besides. All 
the sixty odd rooms of the clubhouse are as com- 
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fortable in winter as in summer. ‘There is steam 
heat throughout, not to mention open fireplaces 
that are a delight to the eye even in their sum- 
mer emptiness. All the floors are hard wood, 
overlaid with handsome rugs. The beauty, the 




















AT GRAVESEND. 





spaciousness, the comfort of it all make the 
chance sojourner sigh to know that club member- 
ship is the condition precedent to clubhouse com- 
pany. The catering is marvelously good, and, 
quality considered, more than marvelously mod- 
erate in price. A course luncheon is served upon 
race days for one dollar and a quarter the head— 
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LANDING AN ENGLISIL RACER. 


less than the price of a single p/a/ at other places, 
where you are nothing like so well served. 

First to last, the course is built on the same 
lines of excellent completeness. The grand stand 
seats comfortably above ten thousand persons. 
Five thousand more find accommodation in the 
free field, and the sloping lawn affords place of 
vantage to at least as many more. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that, altogether, five and 
thirty thousand folk would not crowd the course 
to the point of discomfort. 

There are three tracks—the mile-and-a-half, 
with two turns; the mile- 
and-a-quarter, with one, and 
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broad gray ribbon of track runs 
through stretches of smooth green 
turf, and wears a moving embroid- 
ery of horses out for their morning 
There are perhaps six hun- 
them in 


work. 
dred of here ; 


see the half of them at once. 


stall you 
ITere 


i troop moves slow and stately all 
abreast, filling the wide course from 


side to side, their riders « hattering 
y F ’ a a 7 : 
like so many blackbirds as the 
twenty grand creatures go past, 


fighting for their heads. ‘There a 
not 


string vet stripped of their 


blankets come in Indian file at a 
slow walk. In the gray morning 
light they look a procession of 
blood-sheeted chosts, the souls of 


centaurs, if may be, creeping to 


them for their 


Behind comes a lovely 


avenge upon men 


banishment from earth. 
bunch moving at the canter, each guided by a 
black midget who has much ado not to be pulled 
And flashing past, horses of met- 
tle, by twos or threes, ge at the dead 
hard as they ean lay legs to the ground. 


Repeat each group a dozen times or 


out of saddle. 
goin run, 
twenty, 
put trainers, rubbers, timers, keen or careless on- 
lookers here or there along the course’s great 
round, 
ness, then set all against a background of trees 
will 


add dew and sunshine and summer fresh- 


and roofs and picturesque gables, and vou 





the famous straight-away 
three-quarters-of-a-mile, pop- 
ularly known as the ‘* Tobog- 
gan Slide” over which El Rio 
Rey ran in one minute, eleven 
The 
is nearly twenty-five hundred 
feet long and one hundred 
feet broad, thus giving scope 


seconds. home stretch 


for magnificent views of the 
finishes. 
admixture of sand and loam 
that gives to the flying hoof 
Without impeding it. 
without saying that it is kept 
in perfect condition, watered, 
harrowed, made true 
level; even the turf 
edging it kept as trim-clipped 
as a lawn. 

The park is a picture worth 
going miles to see upon any 
summer morning; for the 


The soil is just that 


It POS 


and 
bank 
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BREEDING FARM. 
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have a little idea of a Morris Park morning, 
though words fail utterly to paint its charm. 

Naturally, where all else is so well done, the 
purses and stakes are of commensurate value. 
Though opened to the public so late as 1890, the 
park can give odds to almost any other in the 
number, the variety, the value of its classic 
events. ‘T’o name all of them and their conditions 
would require a special article. A few of them 
are: The Metropolitan, a handicap race for all 
ages, at one mile and a furlong, worth betwixt 
ten and twenty thousand dollars; the Great 
Eclipse, for two-year-olds, at the favorite distance 
of six furlongs, and worth twenty thousand dol- 
lars; the Withers and Belmont Stakes, for three- 
year-olds, worth each between seven and fifteen 
thousand dollars; the Bowling Brook Handicap, 
worth five thousand ; the Jerome Stakes, with 
ten thousand of added money; and the Matrons 
Stake for two-year-olds, which in plan and in 
value comes close to the Futurity. 

Horses to mount a regiment can be stabled at 
the park. There is a clubhouse for trainers, and 
cottages for them and for the starter and super- 
intendent. All have been so set, so shaped, so 
colored, as to add to the general effect. Nothing 
has been left at loose ends, nor is there a color 
discord in this summer harmony. 

* oe + + * * 

After Morris Park, what word is left for Mon- 
mouth ? It deserves many and good ones, for it 
is both curiously like and unlike the other model 
course. Environment answers for the difference. 
The likeness comes of the fact that each is the 
product of a single wise and controlling element 
that knew its own mind and had a mind worth 
knowing. What the Morrises were to the West- 
chester Course building the late D. D. Withers 
was to Monmouth Park. It lies in Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, the rich region of orchards 
and gardens and vineyards, where summer comes 
early and lingers late, amid the water meadows, 
the green, shady hillslopes and wide, fertile 
fields. The hour’s run‘ from New York brings, 
each minute, fresh and pure delight to the eve. 
In the matter of approach, Monmouth is favored 
beyond any other of the courses. Racing began 
there in 1870. John Chamberlain built and con- 
trolled the first course. In the early eighties he 
sold it to the Monmouth Park Association, which 
was practically David Dunham Withers. A rich 
man of affairs, willing to pay the price of his 
fancy for an ideal summer race course, he set 
about building it, and made it a world’s wonder. 
There is no clubhouse—the course lies too far out 
of the city to need one, pure and simple. Instead, 
there is the Monmouth Park Ilotel, on separate 


ground, where, an it pleases him, the racing man 
can stay the summer through. ‘The grand stand 
has a roof four acres in extent. Under half of it 
twelve thousand can sit at ease. ‘he other half 
overhangs a paved stretch, at its foot, where as 
many more can stand in full and admirable view 
of the finish. The grounds contain six hundred 
and sixty acres, Sixty-six of them are in track, 
that is rolled and harrowed over every summer 
day. 

For in point of tracks Monmouth is more than 
opulent. ‘There is the old mile course, now used 
solely for training. It lies, with the stables and 
offices, in a separate inclosure, wholly out of view 
from the stand. The stables hold handily twelve 
hundred horses, not counting the yearling sale 
stable, that accommodates one hundred, or the 
receiving stable, capacity ninety odd, wherein 
horses for the day’s racing are kept when brought 
over from the old course. 

There is a special yearling track of five fur- 
longs’ length, where the young things may step 
out, without danger to or from the horses in 
training. Then the new course boasts three tracks, 
each a hundred and fifty feet wide, and leveled, 
drained, graded, with the nicest engineering skill. 
In making them the face of the earth itself was 
changed. Something like four hundred and fifty 
thousand tons of it were moved in the operatiqn. 
And all the clear loam was put religiously aside, 
to go upon the running courses and thus correct 
the sandiness of soil. Of the three courses, one is 
oval, a mile and three-quarters around ; another 
is the independent straight-away, true to a line, 
and three-quarters of a mile in length. Be-ides 
that, there is the long, straight course, a mile and 
three furlongs in extent, over which Salvator ran 
his world-famous mile in one minute, thirty-five 
and one-half seconds. Iere, too, Banquet ran a 
mile and a quarter in two, three and three- 
fourths. Indeed, both Monmouth and Morris 
Parks have seen Father Time get the worst of 
it in many a pretty bout. Each holds records 
a-plenty, nor is like to lose them while racing en- 
dures at either upon its present scale. 

Monmouth gives big purses, too. In fact, 
everything about it is of most generous pattern ; 
even to the race meeting, which for this summer 
of "93 runs through a single meeting of forty-six 
days, Of the purses and stakes, it needs but to 
mention the Champion, Junior Champion, the 
Lorillard and Omnibus Stakes, whose winning 


means gold and glory galore. 


There is a separate stand for club members, a 
hig breezy restaurant, a betting ring where the 
greatest throng may have room and to spare. 
Artesian wells furnish water for cooking and 
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drinking, the stables have ordinary well water, 
and the pipe around the course is kept full from 


Little Silver Creek, the stream that gave name to 
the nearest railway station. In smartening up 
stand and buildings for the summer meeting over 
eleven thousand gallons of paint were applied. 
A most notable new feature is a bronze horse, 
life size, the gift of Mr. A. F. Walcott, president 
of the association, which has been set upon a 
granite pedestal amid the shrubs and flowers of 
the grassplot fronting the carriage entrance to 
the grand stand. II. G. Crickmore is secretary 
here, as at Morris Park. and John A. Morris one 
of the vice presidents—facts which make it certain 
that in all essential points Monmouth Park is to 
keep abreast of Morris, which is its sole rival. 
* ** * * * * 

Now for a few facts still deeper down. Racing 
is a sport—useless and cruel, cry out many very 
good people. A sport we wish to make and keep 
it—the less a business the better, say the men 
who are foremost in promoting and controlling 
it. They know—none better—that humanity will 
be amused. Instead of deploring the tendency, 
they recognize and seek to give it legitimate out- 
let. Setting aside the moral question, over which 
argument were useless as endless, let us see what 
this sport means in the way of investment, work 
and wages. The figures are a bit startling. For 
example, the four courses here written down rep- 
resent the expenditure of more than four million 
dollars. Set five hundred thousand each against 
Gravesend and Coney Island, two millions for 
Morris Park, a million and a quarter for Mon- 
mouth, and you will be under rather than above 
the fact. Then add that each of the big courses 
pays out a thousand dollars a month in wages the 
year through, that the repair bill neighbors ten 
thousand dollars, to say nothing of insurance 
tuxes and improvement, or the expenses of the 
race meetings. They include a starter at a hun- 
dred dollars the day, three judges at the same 
comfortable figure, a hundred Pinkerton police 
at five dollars each a day, a force of scavengers 
and scrubwomen for cleaning the stand and 
lawns, a bugler, watchmen, messengers without 
number, extra grooms and stablemen to care for 
teams of visitors, footmen to hand carriage folk 
properly to places, gatekeepers, ticketmen, bar- 
tenders, waiters, what not, and the total is ap- 
palling, without taking account of bookmakers 
and the regular messenger service, which be- 
twixt them certainly give work and wages to five 
hundred men each day. 

Take the further fact that the four clubs give 
each year in stakes and purses quite one million 
dollars. To contend for them there are some 


three thousand horses in training round about 
New York, which, at the moderate average of 
five thousand dollars the head. represent fifteen 
million dollars running about on four legs. 

And these three thousand horses mean work 
for as many men and boys, since all good stables 
employ a rubber and a rider for each two horses. 
To pay them takes another half-million—to keep 
them, still more. Hay, oats, corn and bran like- 
wise cost money ; the matter of plates and shoe- 
ing mounts up to a tidy sum. And there are, 
too, such trifles as bringing peat moss across 
the sea for tracks and bedding, not to mention 
shiploads of West India loam to be spread on a 
too sandy course. 

There are literal millions in it for the rail- 
roads; in fact, all lines of transportation, and 
not merely those running round about the town. 
There is a deal of carrying horseflesh to and fro, 
north, south, east and west. ‘To fetch a carload 
of them from California costs seven hundred and 
fifty dollars—about fifty dollars the head. From 
the blue-grass centre, Lexington, the rate is two 
hundred and fifty dollars the carload. If the 
animals are insured while in transit the rate is 
fifty cents upon the hundred dollars. A very 
little thought upon these figures will serve to 
show the worth of the traffic. 

The harness, saddle and horseclothing men 
say racing brings to them every year a good six 
hundred thousand dollars worth of extra traffie. 
The Western Union officials covly admit that 
news of the races and dispatches sent on account 
of them may be worth a quarter-million a year to 
them. Outside folk put the figure at more than 
a million, and they say they are still on mercy’s 
side. 

Another fact. The yearling sales foot up more 
than a million each season. ‘T'attersalls sold last 
vear something like twelve hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth, and reports bigger sales and more 
of them the current season. That brings us at 
last to the breeding studs, of whose value it is 
When the 
Nursery and Algeria studs were dispersed, upon 
the death of their owners, August Belmont and 
William LL. Seott, the sales of breeding stock 
footed up a good many hundred thousand dol- 
lars. And very lately a quarter-million has been 
paid for a half-interest in Belle Meade live stock 
The Jand, nearly four thousand acres, 
Even that fivure 
is surpassed by the Haggin ranch in California, 
as well as by the late Senator Stanford’s Palo 
Alto. It is more than a question also if it would 
cover the value of the Morris breeding farms. 
Besides all this, there are the blue-grass breeders, 


possible to judge only by comparison. 


alone. 
must be worth as much more, 
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GRAND STAND, BUILT ON THE 


whose name is legion. 


Woodbren—how many more! 


every mind. 


First and last, there cannot 


MONMOUTH PARK 


Dixiana, MeGrathiana, 


—will flash into 


be less than one 


hundred million dollars embarked in racing and 


enterprises dependent on it. 


And at the very 


RETURN FROM 


CANTILEVER TRUSS SYSTEM, 
RACE COURSE, 


least one hundred thousand people 
The whole 
has been barely skimmed over here. 


by one or all of them. 


sory looking into it will show to the 


get a living 
matter of it 
A very cur- 
inost skeptic 


mind that the half, nav, the tenth part, has not 


been told him. 


THE RACES 
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A CURIOUSLY awkward word, if it be a word 
(says Sala’s Journal), is ** Mrs.” It is not spelt 


} 


as it is pronounces o one but a Welshman ora 
Pole would be equal to pronouncing it as it is 
spelt—and its pronunciation is a clumsy contrac- 
tion of the good old English designation, Mis- 
tress. In days of old, when, as Mr. Austin Dob- 
son has ds pi 1 for nus in so many graceful verses, 


leisure had not become, as it is now, almost a for- 


, 
iu 


gotten Juxury, and people were less anxious to 
clip their speech, th pronunciation was often 
used, and ** mistress ” was not altogether elbowed 
out of existence by the vulgar * missis.”’ But 
nowadays ‘‘ mistress” has become as much a 
term of opprobrium as of honor, and conse 
quently the contracted pronunciation of “ Mrs.” 
has prevailed, and holds the field. 


Another point worth noting in the history of 


the designation is that about a hundred and fifty 
years ago, and earlier, “* Mrs.”’ was applied quite 
impartially to unmarried as well as to married 
ladies. Even children were sometimes styled 
“Mrs.” The burial of an infant daughter of 
John Milton, who died at the age of five months, 
is recorded in the parish register of St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, and i 
‘Mrs. Katherine Milton,” followed by a small ¢ 


4 1 
ered as 


J 


to indicate that a child is meant. But this may 
be regarde dasa somewhat exe ptional use of the 
title. 

Girls were generally styled ‘* Miss ” until they 
ceased to be children, when they took brevet rank 
as ** Mrs.,”’ while 1 ied women were very gen- 
erally addressed as ** Madam.” In the many let- 


ters which Steele, during his courtship, sent to 


his ladylove, Marv Seurlock, he continually ad- 
dresses her as ** Dear Mrs. Seurlock.” In one 
famous epistle the witty lover writes: ‘ Dear, 
lovely Mrs. Scurlo k, | have been 1 very good 
company, where your Health under the Charac- 
ter of the Woman I lov’d best has been often 
drank. So that I mav say lam Dead Drunk for 
your sake, which is more yn I dye foor you.— 
Yours, R. Steele.” After her nfarriage, Mrs. 
Scurlock became ‘‘ Dear Prue,” ‘ Dear Wife,” 


or, when troubles arose between them, simply 
** Madam.” 

Girls, it seems, became entitled to be‘addressed 
as Mrs. or Madam as soon as they left school. A 
correspondent of the Spectator remarks that no 
woman after the known age of twenty-one should 
presume to allow herself to be called Miss unless 
she could fairly prove she was not out of her sam- 
pler. Another of Addison’s contributors writes : 

‘Being arrived at sixteen, I have left the board- 
ing school, and now, having assumed the title of 
Madam instead of Miss, am come home.” The 
real reason why the latter title was not adopted 
by young unmarried women was that, like ‘ mis- 
: these days, ‘“miss ” was at that time a 
Pr 


ubious reputation. It was, indeed, a 


tress” in 
word of « 
term of reproach, 

In the lists of dramatis persone y refixed to old 
editions of plays of the Restoration era and of 
Queen Anne’s time, the names of young unmar- 

| female characters are always printed with 

courteous ** Mrs.” The only survival of this 
Old World system at the present time is found 
in those occasional cuses where elderly spinsters 
prefer the more Gignified title, and are courte- 
ously addressed as * Mrs.” But the old-fash- 
ioned applications of the title of Mistress to all 
pinsters, and of Madam to married women, date 
nn a much earlier period than the Restoration. 
It was the custom more than three centuries ago, 
us is well illustrated by a famous anecdote of 
Queen Elizabeth. That monarch firmly believed 
that celibacy was the proper state for her clergy, 
and was accustomed to show her disapprobation 
of married ecclesiastics in avery pronounced man- 
ner. Parker, the Archbishop of Canterbury, held 
different views, which he put into practice by tak- 
ing to himself a wife. On one occasion, after the 
Queen had been right royally entertained at Lam- 
beth, Mrs. Parker advanced to take leave of her 
majesty. The Queen hesitated for a moment, and 
then very ungraciously, and, indeed, insultingly, 
said : ‘* Madam I may not call you, and Mistress 
Tam loath to call you ; however, I thank you for 


” 


your good cheer. 





















YUM 


By Rupout 


Ir was a sultry afternoon in August, and I was 


spending a few days at Port Henderson, a strag- 


gling village on the western part of Kingston 
harbor. 

Outside, the rays of the sun from a cloudless 
sky were beating down on the shadeless street, 
and the hot air, made visible by the particles of 
dust it contained, quivered and pulsated above 
the ground. All was quiet, for it was too oppress- 
ive for even the dogs to exert themselves by bark- 
ing, and scarcely a breath of air rustled the trees 
outside my room, every green blind of which was 
closed to keep out the heat. 

Dinner was over, for as a rule the people ad- 
here to the old custom of taking their chief meal 
in the middle of the day, as did the luxurious 
Romans, whose descendants, in the matter of 
cooking, the Jamaicans might be. 

I was sitting in a light rocking chair enjoying 
my offi cum dignitate ; my feet were incased 
in slippers, or, to be more accurate, slippered 
‘‘as to the toes’’—you recollect the jog of the 
Latin grammar construction of ** the accusative 
of the part affected”—one hung over the arm 
of the rocker and the other was carefully placed 
on the back of another chair, a position, I frankly 
admit, neither elegant nor suited for company ; 
but I was alone. In my right hand was a half- 
burnt cigar, from which the smoke curled lazily 
in a delicate blue line, as if it, too, were affected 
by the heat. 

I was at peace with all mankind, a state of 
mind not engendered so much by a clear con- 
science, I am afraid, as by a good digestion and 
a capacity for enjoying to the full the creature 
comforts of the world. 

Alone, did I say ? 
no. I had conjured up a vision of a fair face 
thousands of miles beyond the sea; a face with 
light-brown eyes, a nose which stern critics would 
declare tip-tilted, but to me it had just the ele- 
ment of sauciness the laughing eyes suggested 


Physically, yes ; mentally, 


that made the owner so attractive—to me. Iler 
hair ‘‘it had pleased Heaven” to make mouse- 
colored, but it formed a halo round her head far 
more beautiful to me than the nimbus of all 
the saints in the calendar. I looked into those 
eyes, and T sat and dreamed as I blew rings of 
smoke, watching them rise slowly until they 
seemed to form necklaces around her white throat, 
or else I traced out the letters of her name in the 
thin blue line of smoke as it curled away from the 
end of my cigar. 


DEVILFISHING IN JAMAICA. 





DE CORDOVA, 


Can you wonder I was at peace with the world ? 

Suddenly a low knock at the door roused me 
from my reverie. 

Come in!” I cried, half angrily, as my day- 
dream vanished and I came back to the worka- 
day world and the knowledge that it was blazing 
hot. ** Come in, can’t you ?” 

Then the door slowly opened, and a negro 
named Barker entered. He was over six feet 
high, and his broad shoulders spoke silently but 
IIe dropped into an 
easy attitude, his right hand on the knob of the 


eloquently of his strength. 


door, and the yellow of his eves—a strict adher- 
ence to truth which was early beaten into me pre- 
vents my calling them whites—showed large, the 
pupils were dilated, and his good-humored face 
bore an expression of excitement ; and as he stood 
there, motionless, waiting for orders to speak, he 
looked like a heroie statue carved in black marble. 

‘* Well, what do you want ?” I asked, 

** Please, cap’n,” he replied, taking off a ragged 
straw hat, ** vou se (said) I mus’ tell ya (you) wen 
I see debbilfish. Well, capn, I see two dis marn- 
Te 

“Two devilfish!” I exclaimed, my interest 
warming at once to his story, for I had a keen 
desire to capture one of these veritable monsters 
of the deep, and at the mention of his errand 
those saucy eyes, retroussée nose and the soft 
brown hair had all vanished like the picture of 
a dream on one’s awakening, and in their place 
I saw a huge member of the Ray family (genus 
Cephaloptera). 

These hideous brutes are triangular in shape, 
the three sides being nearly equal in length with 
the apex at the tail, which is slender, lashlike, 
four-sided and so rough or serrated that it can 
inflict a deep and even fatal wound on anyone 
struck by it. The head projects slightly from the 
centre of the base of the triangle, and at its side 
the prominent eves protrude; the mouth, large 
and cavernous, is armed with several rows of small 
flat teeth; while the nostrils, placed near the an- 
gles of the mouth and the ears, or the apertures 
behind the eyes which serve as ears, are small. 
The upper surface of the skin is blackish and 
very rough, covered in places with a short growth 
of very coarse hair, but the under surface is of a 
dirty-white color, and is smooth. 

“Two, did you say ?” 

“Yes, cap’n ; dem was jis’ (just) off Pon’ Mout? 
Stake.” 

Pond Mouth Stake lies near Greenwich, on the 
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western side of the harbor, not more than three 
miles from Port Henderson. 

Let me add, ‘‘ merel¥ as a guarantee of good 
faith,” that I am absolutely and entirely indebted 
to Barker for my title ; none of my most intimate 
friends, even in a moment of unwonted enthusi- 
asm, has ever even suggested I would be an orna- 
ment to such a position in naval or military life, 
or toa corresponding position in any other walk 
of life. Julian Jorgins, as radical an English- 
man as ever abused the Tory party, who declares 
titles ought to go to that limbo of obscurity which 
should shut out the remembrance of every opposer 
of Irish Home Rule, has a playful trick of calling 
me ** count ” when he wishes to impress my in- 
fertority on me ‘in a kindly manner,” as he calls 
it; but I never take Jorgins seriously, nor does 
anybody else, though poor J. doesn’t know this. 

But bother Jorgins! This isn’t his story, which, 
by the way, will have to be written by another 
hand than mine, if it is written at all. That hand 
will necessarily be Jorgins’s own, for nobody else 
could do justice to such a subject. 

‘Two devilfish — ond Mouth Stake !” I re- 
peated to myself. 

‘Yes, cap’n ; we ketch one o’ dem for sho (sure) 
ef we go out in de marnin’.” 

‘We'll go, of course,” I replied. “Come, let’s 
start at once to make the necessary preparations.” 

‘Yes, cap’n.” Then, as I got up and threw 
my cigar away, he advanced slowly, and said: 
* Beg pa’d’n (pardon), sah (sir); I’se got a favor 
fi ax.” 

** Ask away.” 

“Well, cap’n”—and he stopped and picked 
up the butt of the cigar—*‘ I’se got some fren’s, 
colored gen’lemans, wot would like fi go to dis yere 
debbilfishin’ wid us. You see, dem’s true spo’ts- 
men—real t’oroughbreds, as we say, cap’n—an’ 
dey beg mi fi ax you filet ‘em go. Dey ‘ave deir 
own cunnoo (canoe), and dey'll be useful fj mek 
weight w’en we joog de brute.” (Joog is pecul- 
iarly Jamaican negro dialect, and means to stick, 
stab or prod, also ‘‘ to strike ” when fishing with 
a line.) 

**All right. I shall be charmed to have your 
‘thoroughbred ’ friends. Tell them so; but come, 
let’s start.” 

A broad smile of satisfaction spread over his 
face as he replied: “ T’ank you, cap’n. Dose 
chaps'll jamp out o’ deir kin (skin) wid joy.” 

The preparations for the hunt were not lengthy, 
but they were thorough. 

I hired a large boat, capable of holding a dozen 
men, with its complement of four strong negroes 
to pull and a coxswain. Into the bows we puta 
couple of small harpoons attached to about eighty 
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fathoms of rope, and some old dirks, bayonets and 
other ancient but sharp-pointed weapons of of- 
fense. The use of the harpoons was obvious, but 
when Barker began to heap in those pieces of 
rusty iron I looked inquiringly at him. 

** Dese yere is fi joog de debbil w’en him begins 
fi get tired. We'll want dem, cap’n, befo’ we land 
‘im, for we’se likely fi hab a long chase.” 

** Tlow long ?” I asked. 

‘Kyant say, sah; ketchin’ a debbilfish is like 
ketchin’ a gal. You may ‘ave ter folla ‘er about 
no end ob a time, or you may ketch ‘er bredouten 
(without) much trubble. Bes’ be prepare for de 
wust. Wy, sah, I was out debbilfishin’ wid 
Cap'n St. John—him was privit secretary ob de 
Gub’ner—an’ after we jooged ’im de fella run, and 
we wuz way out 0’ sight o’ land w’en we ’ad fi cut 
de rope an tun (turn) back, else dat w’ud been de 
las’ Gebbil I'd eber seed.” 

** And how long were you gone ?” 

‘*Bery nere forty-hate hours, sah; an’ dere 
neber was anybody more gladder fi get back fi 
Kingston dan dat party—at lese Hi kin speak for 
myself and mos’ o’ my fr’en’s.” 

Thus admonished, I determined that if ours 
was to be a stern chase, which is proverbially a 
long one, I would at least not offend Nature—my 
nature-——by compelling her to endure that vacuum 
she abhors. I therefore laid in a stock of provis- 
ions as if I were preparing to stand a siege— 
bread, butter in ample quantities, several roasted 
cold chickens, a couple of tongues, fried fish, tins 
of sardines, cheese and other substantial fare, a 
couple of dozen bottles of beer, some rum and 
whisky, a keg of water, and last, but by no means 
least under the circumstances, a quantity of ice. 

I sent the trusty Barker to give the informa- 
tion he had brought me to the friends who were 
to accompany me, and as two of them were stay- 
ing at Port Royal he had to cross the harbor and 
return to Port Henderson. He took advantage 
of this errand to call on his ‘‘ colored gen’leman 
fr’en’s”’ and tell them of the permission he had 
got for them to accompany us, as well as the 
preparations that had been made for creature 
comforts, and to assure them, as he afterward told 
me, that ‘* de vitles part ob de.spo’t (sport) would 
be hall right.” 

The arrangements completed, I turned in to 
get a good sleep, having left orders to be called at 
three o’clock. At that hour Barker appeared, 
and as he came into my room with acup of coffee, 
steaming hot and as fragrant as the Jamaica 
negroes know how to make it, he remarked: 
‘*Fine marnin’, cap’n. We’se gwin (we are go- 
ing) ter hab great spo’t, sah.” 

I dressed quickly and went out. Never shall I 
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forget the exquisite beauty of that scene. The 
heavens bright, clear and studded with myriads 
of stars, the moon shining so that I could read by 
its light, the atmosphere almost cold even in that 
sultry month ; the sea stretching like a great sil- 
ver sheet, darkening in the distance and breaking 
in soft-sounding ripples upon the shore, a little 
way off. 
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We went down to the boat, and found his friends 
in their canoes awaiting our arrival. They were 
all laughing and talking on one subject, the pleas- 
ure of the chase, and as soon as I appeared they 
saluted me with a “ Good marnin’, cap’n. Hope 
we'll hab good spo’t, sah ; we'se out for fun.” 

The provisions were soon placed in the boat, 
the men took their places; Barker, my friend 


AIR, AND A THUD AS THE IRON STRUCK 


THE BRUTE AND BURIED ITSELF DEEP IN HIS FLESH.” 


On the other side a hill clothed with trees loomed 
dark and big, while on the shore huge cocoanut 
palms towered into the air, their tufts of feathery 
leaves waving slightly in the gentle breeze. 

Barker awoke me out of my reverie for the sec- 
ond time within twelve hours. I am afraid Barker 
has no poetry in his soul, or perhaps the thought 
of “‘ debbilfishin’” had driven out all other emo- 
tions for the time being. 


George Harbert and I got in, and off we started, 
closely followed by the ‘+ true spo’tsmen,” who 
took turns at the oars. 

Our first destination was Port Royal, where 
two of my friends were sleeping, Teddy Hendricks 
and Bernhard Bishop—‘‘ Beloved b.,” as we al- 
ways called him. 

It was about four o’clock when we started, and 
as we pulled slowly across the harbor i had ample 
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time to take in the beauties of the panorama we 
passed. 

by five o’clock we had the two others on board, 
and started in a northeasterly direction toward 
Greenwich, near Pond Mouth Stake, not more 
than a couple of miles from Kingston. 

We glided quietly along a sea as smooth as a 
piece of glass and as transparent, so that we could 
clearly see the fish swimming about twenty or 
thirty feet below us. The men pulled quietly, 
and every eye was strained to catch the first 
glimpse of the ‘ devil.’ 

Thus we went for perhaps half an hour, when 


sarker’s practiced eve caught sight of the object 
of our quest. 

“Dere ’e his!” he exclaimed, pointing to a 
dark spot on the surface round which the calm 
water broke as the monster came up to breathe. 
‘* Dere ’e his, debbilfish for sho !” 

The action had been seen by the men in the 
other boat, and half a dozen voices rang out, 
‘* Dere ’e his !” 


indicated direction, nearly half a mile away, even 


while every eve was turned in the 


the men who were pulling looking over their 
shoulder to try to see the fish. 

You could feel the excitement in the air, and 
as I gave the order, * Pull away, lads—but stead- 
ily, and don’t make any noise,” the four oars 
dipped and came up almost silently. In a few 
minutes we were quite near the fish, and ‘ Easy 
all!’ I whispered. ‘Two or three minutes more 
of noiseless, slow pulling brought us within fifty 
feet of our prey, and to our delight we found two 
“devils ” lying perfectly quiet two or three fath- 
oms below the surface of the water. 

This was the critical moment, and the same 
thought passed through every mind at once: 
Would they take fright and scurry away without 
giving us a shot at them, or would they rise again 
to breathe ? 

All eyes were intently fixed on the larger, which 
we had, perhaps naturally, decided to try for, and 
to our joy we noticed that he was evidently not at 
all afraid, or else unconscions of the danger which 
menaced him. 

In about four minutes, which seemed an hour 


to us, he began to rise immediately in front of 
our boat. 

I stood in the bow with a harpoon in hand, 
George by my side, similarly armed. We had 
made sure that the line was loose and free to run, 
but our preparations had been completed in per- 
fect silence. 

Not a man in either boat uttered a sound : no- 
body seemed even to breathe, and the oars rested 
in the rowlocks so that only the lapping of the 
water around the boats broke the silence. 
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Up came the fish; up went both our arms; 
the harpoons were poised for a moment, and then, 
as if animated bya single impulse, we each hurled 
our weapon at the same instant. 

There was a ‘‘whish” through the air, and a 
thud as the iron struck the brute and buried itself 
deep in his flesh. 

Stung with pain, he dived deep and rushed 
ahewl at a furious pace, carrying about forty 
fathoms of line from each reel. Then we decided 
not to give him any more rope for the present, so 
we reeved our ends over a couple of pins and 
made them fast; then we attached a rope from 
the bow of the other boat to the stern of ours, to 
increase the weight he would have to pull, and 
let him run. THe had the strength of a leviathan, 
and away he dashed to the west end of the har- 
bor, carrying us easily after him. Finding him- 
self unable to escape in that direction, he turned 
and made for Port Roval, but the harpoons held, 
nnd we rode on the sea like very modern Nep- 
tunes—the graceful dolphins transformed for the 
nonce into a single very hideous devilfish. 

Meantime we played him as if he were a bass : 
whenever the line slackened we hauled it in, only 
to let it out again as he swam furiously away. 
Whenever, too, it was possible, we drove a dirk 
or bayonet deep into his flesh, in obedience to the 
command of Barker or one of his friends in the 
other boat. 

‘See, cap’n; him’s turnin’; get-a bognit and 
joog ‘im !” or they would shout their commenda- 
tion as George skillfully planted a dirk in his 
broad black back : ‘* Lor’, Mas’ Jarge, you did 
joog ‘im dat time; dribe it “ome, sah ; make ’im 
feel it !” 

Thus we went, now up, now down the harbor, 
to east and to west, for five hours, until gradually 
the huge fish began to weaken from loss of blocd 
us well as from the heavy exertion he had under- 
cone, and he offered less resistance to the tight- 
ening of the line, while finally a lucky stroke with 
a bayonet gave him the coup de grice. 

Then we towed him back to Port Henderson, 
where we found everybody had turned out in our 
honor, and we were received with loud shouts and 
those words of praise which always fall so grate- 
fully on the victor’s ears. 

We soon had our prize upon the beach, and 
immediately tape measures were produced from 
every pocket. We found our specimen was thir- 
teen feet eight inches long by fourteen feet nine 
inches wide at the broadest part, and his weight 
must have been over two tons. 

The last I saw of my ‘‘ devil” was the picture of 
a small floating island inhabited by half a score 
of “John Crows,” the native carrion crow. 
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CYCLING 
By Ropert 


ALTHOUGH the fashion 02 cycling for pleasure 
and exercise is in France comparatively a recent 


importation, it is to-day immensely popular, per-— 


haps even more so than in England ; nor is there 
any reasen to fear that the recently imposed tax 
will in any way reduce the numbers—exceeding 
many thousands-—of Parisians who are proud to 
style themselves in the Anglo-Parisian jargon 
“* yélocemen.” 

One reason of the immense popularity of this 
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sport with the Parisians is, no doubt, the many 
charming excursions that can be taken by the 
bicyclist in even a day’s outing in the surround- 
ings of Paris. 
Andelys, Pontoise, Senlis in the north of Paris ; 
Versailles, Rambouillet, Fontaine- 
bleau, Melun, Montereau to the west and south, 
are all within a day’s ride for a fairly skillful bi- 
eyelist. It is Versailles that is the tyro’s first am- 
bition to reach on wheel; just as, I Gelieve, the 
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newly fledged London cyclist looks to Brighton 
as the bourn of his first flight across country, 
and it is on the Versailles road that, during the 
season, may be seen all the apprentice wheelmen 
of the year. The road is not a particularly pleas- 
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ant one, except where it crosses the Bois de Bou- 
logne, for after St. Cloud is reached there is a 
stiff hill to climb ; but the views are everywhere 
charming, and once the beautiful little wood Des 
Fausses-Reposes and the Ville-d’Avray ponds have 
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been passed there is a fine stretch downhill. The 
distance from Paris is about sixteen kilometers, 
which, allowing for the hill and a certain quan- 
tity of very badly paved road which have to be 
crossed, can be.comfortably covered in five-quarters 
of an hour. It is the paved roads, which were 
the admiration of former generations of Parisians, 
which are the only drawback to the pleasure of 
bicycle excursions round the French capital. Many 
of the principal roads are laid with cobble- 
stones which defy the most skilled riders, 
though in the Seine Department the /roftoirs, 

or sideways, are usually of asphalt, or turf, 
and can be easily covered. One terrible ex- 
perience awaits 
the rider whom 
his journey 
may take over 
the famous 
Route de Flan- 
dres, which 
was paved for 
the express use 
of Louis XIV. 
and his troops 
on their opéra- 
comique expe- : st \ , : 
dition against Pe / 
‘‘the Bata- 1. PAVILION HENRI IV., 8ST. GERMAIN, 2. VIEW OF THE SEINE, FROM TERRACE. 
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vians.” It now rejoices in t! \ 
name of the ** Route de Lille.” 
and is the wonderful 
specimen of illogical paving 


~ 


most 


that can be found anywhere. 

One cannot help pitying the Roi Soleil as he 
jolted over these stones, for the most part rounded 
like cricket balls, 
ful triumphs. 


toward the scene of his doubt- 
Yet the country through which 
this road leads is wonderfully pretty, starting, as 
it does, from Senlis, in the heart of Senlis Forest, 
the most provincial of townlets within fifty miles 
of Paris, and leading to Compiégne, which is, per- 
It is up hill and down 
dale, across some most delightful woodland scen- 


haps, the most Parisian. 
ery, and past a number of the most picturesque 
hamlets, but it is a terrible road all the way. At 


Compicgne, however, the wanderer, wearied from 
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jolting over the Great King’s cobbled highway, 
will find plenty to make him forget his past dis- 
comforts. Compiégne is a very pretty little town, 
with a palace that is well worth visiting and a 
townhall which is a model of some very remote 
period of architecture. And within a few min- 
utes’ ride is the wonderful Forest of Compicgne, 
the El Dorado of the ardent velocipedist, crossed, 





as it is, in every direction with the finest graveled 
roads to be seen anywhere in France. Compiégue 
was a favorite residence of the Emperor Napoleon, 
and it was owing to this circumstance that the 
forest was so admirably laid out that, from one 


end to the other, it resembles far 
= more a gentleman’s park than a for- 
| est. Within easy ride of Compiégne, 
\ through thick woodland, but over ex- 
cellent roads, is the summer resort of 
i Pierrefonds, which commends itself 
| to all those romantically inclined by 
its possession of a mediwval castle, 


the typical baronial stronghold, with 
turrets and porteullises, and moats 
and battlements, and stone cannon 
ball imbedded in the walls, and the 
interior just as it was in the old days 
when the barons of Pierrefonds detied 
even the King of France. This castle, 
which was an entire ruin at the time 
of Napoleon ITI.’s accession to the 
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throne, was restored by his direction by Viollet- 
le-Due, after old drawings and plans, and is to- 
day perhaps the best type of feudal fortress that 
can be seen anywhere out of Germany.  Pierre- 
fonds further boasts a lake, some valuable springs, 
a casino, and a number of excellent hotels of quite 
the first order. Apropos of hotels, it may be men- 
tioned that since the development of the sport of 
eyeling every village now boasts an ‘Au Repos 
des Vélocemen,” or a ‘* Rendezvous des Vélocipe- 
distes,” which cater specially for the cycling fra- 
ternity. It is perhaps owing to the patronage be- 
stowed by them on these humble establishments 
that is due the fact that the peasants round Paris 
do not show that enmity toward wheelmen that is 
met with elsewhere. One gets a good deal stared 
at, especially when it is a lady ; but cases of mol- 
estation are very rare. The sworn foes of the 
velocipedists, however, remain the carters, who 
refuse to get out of the 
way, Or in any way to 
recognize that the rule 
of the road applies in 
the case of a velocipede. 
Some time ago a favor- 
ite retort to an indig- 
nant velocipedist, ex- 
postulating on this 
point, used to be, ** You 
don’t pay taxes—I do.” 
Possibly now that  bi- 





cycles pay taxes there 
will be conceded some 
rights to them also; 
but, in view of the 
psychology of the 
French carter, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful. 








PON TOISE 


So disastrous to the machine and the temper of 
its rider are the majority of the roads that lead 
out of Paris that it is a very general practice for 
velocipedists to convey themselves and their ma- 
chines to some distance from the capital by rail, 
and to take the road where something else than 
cobbles are the metal thereof. The railway com- 
panies are not very friendly disposed toward the 
velocipedists, as, beyond one penny for booking 
fee, they cannot charge anything for conveyance 
of the machine, which goes as luggage, and is 
greatly under the weight allowed free to each 
passenger. ‘They refuse all responsibility for the 
machine, and there is one company which will 
not carry a machine unless the rider previously 
signs and hands in a stamped paper in which he 
formally discharges the company of all liability in 
case of damage to his bievele. So carelessly are 
the machines handled that it is an open question 
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OBJECTS OF SUSPICION. 


whether even a long ride over the Route de Flan- 
dres, for instance, would not do the machine less 
harm than a few minutes’ sojourn in the guard’s 
van. 

A very interesting excursion is the one from 
Paris to Fontainebleau, which any machinist can 
do comfortably in a day, going and coming. One 
leaves Paris by the gate of Bas-Mendon, passes 
through Clamart, Petit Bicétre—a pretty spot 
with sinister associations—and through country 
of the most varying aspect to Longjumean, which 
the lover of opéra comique will remember in con- 
nection with certain posti//ons. Fontainebleau is 
reached after an hour's ride through the most pict- 
uresque part of the forest. Within easy ride of 
Fontainebleau is the town of Montereau. Many 
cyclists sleep overnight at Fontaineblean and ride 
over to Montereau on the next day, returning to 
Paris via Melun. Montereau is just on the front- 
ier of the ancient Province of Burgundy, and it 
was on the bridge which spans the Seine in this 
town that the Duke of Burgundy, Jean sans 
Peur, was treacherously murdered by Tanneguy 
Duchatel, during his fam- 
ous interview with the dau- 
phin. It was here, also, 
that Napoleon defeated the 
Allies in 1814. The town 
itself is a dull little place, 
and when one has stared up 
at the rusty sword of John 
the Fearless, which hangs in 
the old church, and admir- 
ed the banks of the Yonne 
and its confluence with the 
Seine, one feels disposed to 
remount for Paris. There 
is a tremendous hill to be 
climbed, but after that it is 
all plain riding along a most 
magnificent road, which re- 
sembles a park avenue, right 
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on to Melun. Before reaching this 
town the tourist passes, ii a solitary 
part of the country, an old-fashioned 


A ; ° ° 
ona e inn, called La Maison Blanche, which 


at once strikes one as being a house 
with a history. Asa matter of fact it 
is to this house that the bodies of the 
murdered courier of the Lyons mail 
and the postilion were brought, from 
the spot within a few yards, still 
known as the ‘‘ Carrefour de l’At- 
taque,” after the attack, The house 
originally belonged to the virtuous 
Lesurques, but had been sold by him 
before the crime. and there are 
people who still think that it is rather strange 
that the murder should have been committed in 
a part which was so very familiar to one of the 
accused—strange, that is to say, if Lesurque’s in- 
nocence be believed in. The tragic story of the 
Lyons mail is, it may be added, still very living 
in the minds of the good people residing on either 
side of the road all the way to Paris. The mor- 
bidly inclined can follow the unhappy courier pace 
by pace, and talk over his tragic end in more than 
one inn where horses used to be changed, and 
glasses drunk in kitchens which are as they were 
at the time. And it may be added that all along 
the road the innocence of Lesurques is laughed 
at, and arguments may be heard that alter the 
opinion that one carried away from Mr. Irving’s 
and other stage versions of the story. 

But perhaps the most delightful excursion of 
all that can be taken within twenty-four hours 
from Paris is to Les Andelys, on the Seine, ina 
part remote from any railway, in the most beau- 
tiful scenery imaginable, with the ruins of the 
Castle Gaillarde, full of memories of Richard the 
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Lion-hearted and of Philippe-Auguste and of 
John Lackland, the stronghold of the English in 
Normandy, the key of the duchy; and, away up 
in the town, one of the most romantic of medi- 
weval inns, the noted Grand-Cerf des Andelys, 
which has been visited for its picturesqueness by 
everybody who, traveling in France, has had 
leisure to pass that way. Victor Hugo wrote a 
couplet about its gigantic fireplace in the same 
book in which, years previously, a certain Gautier 
l’Ecossais had dictated his name to the hostess, 
who.couldn’t write it in its English fashion of Wal- 
ter Scott. This famous inn lies at the foot of 
one of the many hills which break up the road 
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between Paris and Rouen, which ean also be 
reached in a day from Paris—it is only 127 kilom- 
eters. And those who have the courage to push 
so far in a day of eyeling round Paris will be re- 
warded with one of the finest views that eyes can 
rest upon in a civilized country—that of Rouen 
and the Valley of the Seine from the top of the 
hill of Bon-Secours. And the ride down this hill, 
seven miles of winding incline just steep enough 
to render all pedaling useless, and not too steep 
to be dangerless, with the changing views all the 
way, is just the realization of the dolce fur niente 
which is doubly sweet to the tired bicyclist after 
a long ride. 
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HENRIK IBSEN AS A 


By GEoRr 


IT appears to be a kind of psychological law, 
that 
nected with 


a special artistic talent often appears con- 
other minor ones in the same indi- 
vidual, and that the smaller one develops itself 

the famous Nor- 


first. Such 
wegian poet Welhaven (1807—'73), who was fairly 


was the case with 


launched upon his career as a portrait painter, 


when the outbreak of lis polemical feud with 
Wergeland (1808—"45) roused his literary genius 
into action, to the exclusion of all other pursuits. 


The f Henrik 


gained such universal attention, that many Amer- 


dramatic works « Ibsen have 


ican readers, especially, will be surprised to learn 
of his earlier ambitions and achievements in the 
pictorial line. It appears that 
Ilarrison’s ** History 


with 


as a boy he came 
across an old English book, 
of London,” illustrated engravings, which 
fired the young Scandinavian with the ambition 
to become an artist. Of this youthful ambition 
is a distinet reminiscence in the third act 
of Ibsen’s ** Vildanden,” where he makes [Hedwig 
siy : ‘** My greatest desire is to learn to draw such 


there 


pictures as those in the English books.” 
Without receiving any instruction in drawing, 
Henrik Ibsen commenced to sketch and paint in 
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LANDSCAPE 


PAINTER 


sE Host, 


After his confirmation, when he 
was apprenticed to an apothecary in Grimstadt, 
his greatest grief was at being prevented from fol- 
Nevertheless, he en- 

An acquaintance of 
his at this period relates that Ibsen’s forte was 
**T remember to-day,” 


water colors. 


lowing the study of art. 


t 
deavored to keep on trying. 
} ; 


undoubtedly caricature. 
he Says, °° the sueeess of his collection of draw- 
ings illustrating some verses rallying one of his 
friends who owned a horse. The various misun- 
derstandings between the animai and its owner 
furnished the motives of the pictures. The horse 
looked almost human, and the man bore a kind 
of ludicrous resemblance to the animal.” But 
during this period Ibsen also produced some land- 
scape paintings, one being a view of his native 
place, Skien, the fate of which is at present un- 
known ; 
the apothecary’s house in Grimstadt. 


also a smaller one, which may be seen at 
It repre- 
sents an old pilot sitting by his fireside, gazing 
out upon the ocean. 

When he became a student and began his lit- 
erary career Ibsen was still reluctant to lay aside 
his brush. He continued making sketches and 


painting pictures, even after he had become 
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Director of the Christiania Theatre ; and several 
of these productions are still in existence in that 
city. One of these (reproduced herewith) shows 
a country seat on a fjord in Nitedalen. Four land- 
scapes in water colors were presented as a wed- 
ding gift to his friend Schullerud. The pictures 
accompanying this article are owned by a gentle- 
man in Christiania, where another friend is the 
fortunate owner of his sketchbook. 
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rection he undoubtedly might occupy a place in 
the annals of art. Fortunately for literature, this 
was not so ordained. As it is, the pictures repro- 
duced are full of interest as ‘* documents ” illus- 
trating the life of the great poet. 
: K x te k 

Henrik Ibsen returned from his long sojourn 

in Rome and Munich about two vears ago, and 


has sinee been living in Christiania, which he in- 
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As theatrical manager Ibsen lias had many cos- 
ttumes and stage decorations copied from his own 
designs. One of the latter is reproduced as a 
colored supplement to the first number of an 
“Tlustrated History of Norwegian Literature.” 
He has never, perhaps,-passed the limitations of 
the dilettante in painting, but the best of his 
pictures show undoubted talent. If he had had 
the opportunity to cultivate his tastes in this di- 


tends permanently to make his home. Every 
contemporary visitor to Munich remembers his 
corner in the old eafé, where his beer glasses were 
eagerly bought as souvenirs by English and Amer- 
ican tourists. It was long before he decided to 
return to his native land, but his son’s engage- 
ment to Bjornstjerne Bjérnson’s daughter and the 
building of the new National Theatre in Chris- 
tiania appear finally to have decided him. He 
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A NORWEGIAN FJOKD.— 


occupies a beautiful villa in the most picturesque 
part of the 
popular per 


Solness,” 


Norwegian capital, where he is very 
sonally. His latest play, ‘* Bygmester 
or ** The Master Builder,” has not yet 
been rendered in English, but is thus enthusiast- 
ically reviewed by the eminent Viennese critic, 
Georg Brandes: ‘* Never was there a more per- 
fect dramatic technique, never a dialogue written 
as in Its art is without a 
flaw, its symbolic language deep and rich; it is 
at once fascinating and liberating iu its effects. 
It is the tragedy of an eminent artist past his 
prime; not quite a genius, but richly endpwed 
with the vices of genius. 


Ibsen’s new drama. 


Owing to the necessary 
limitations of the drama, we must take Solness’s 
great personality for granted rather than be con- 
vinced of it through his achievements as an artist. 
We are told nothing of his art except the one deep 
word that he cannot build houses for people whom 
he does not know. Ilis chief fault is his artist 
egoism, Which in a mixture of brutality and fear 
drives him to overthrow the older competitors and 
to keep down the rising young architects who are 
working under his direction. In striking contrast 
to this stands his almost morbid self-criticism and 
scrupulosity which cause him to feel his mere stub- 
born wishes and vague hopes as a guilt, and com- 
pel him to mourn forever over the victims his de- 
velopment as an artist has made necessary.  ILis 
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sorrow over the involuntary wrong he has done 
his wife is especially keen. 

“In the eyes of the world he is happy because 
he has been singularly fortunate in achieving fame 
and external suecess. But the price he pays for 
these forever haunts his conscience. By the burn- 
ing of the house of his wife’s parents he had been 
put in a position to rise suddenly as an architect, 
but he paid for his success with his domestic hap- 
piness. Among the favorable circumstances of 
his career were the ‘helpers and servants,’ over 
whom he seems to have possessed a remarkable 
power. This power must have been of a hyp- 
notice nature, which would also explain his great 
attraction for women. He ponders so much over 
these mysterious powers within him that he de- 
velops a morbid fear of being considered insane by 
his surroundings. 

** At the time of the drama Solness is no longer 
in his prime, but he had once shown himself on 
the very height of it to a young girl, no more 
than twelve years of age, when he placed a wreath 
on the point of a church steeple, in the city where 
she lived. He had afterward, on the occasion of 
a farewell dinner, jokingly promised her a king- 
dom into which he would lead her ten years 
During all these ten years she has lived 
in the memory of this promise, and now she 
comes to him to demand her kingdom ; to him 


hence. 
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who sits in his room haunted by the fear of a 
youth that will come to supersede him, she en- 
ters as a personification of youth, all aglow with 
faith in and enthusiasm for the great builder. 
Her desire to see him once more upon the haight 
of his being, the play symbolizes by her demand 
that he should once more place the wreath upon 
the point of a steeple. She cannot bear to have 
anyone say of her builder that he dare not climb 
as high as he himself has built. 

“We sce Hilde actually rescuing Solness from 
the low thoughts that have taken possession of 
him. She is horrified at his behavior toward his 
helper, Ragnar, for whom she forces Solness to 
write a warm recommendation. The drama finally 
culminates in the relationship between Hilde and 
Solness growing to such a degree of intensity and 
hopelessness that there remains but one solution 
—death. 

‘Ife had begun with building churches, as the 
most worthy object of his art. But after the 
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burning of his house and the loss of his children 
he had resolved to build no more churches, but 
only ‘human dwellings.” Yet the time came 
when he found it was not worth while to build 
dwellings for men, that they did not require them 
in order to be happy. Ile no longer believes in 
happines3 on earth, and will at last build the 
only abode wherein he believes human happiness 
can dwell—the castle in the air which Ililde de- 
mands of him. 

*‘ITe had offered her the highest room in the 
tower of his new house. But after she has made 
the acquaintance of his wife, even her ‘robust ’ 
conscience is affected, and she cannot grasp her 
happiness. Nothing now remains but the happi- 
ness in the air castle. 

**The wife of Solness is a simple-minded slave 
of duty, a jealous woman, submissive and relig- 
ious. She mourns forever, not for her children, 
but for the dolls of her childhood, which were 
destroyed with the house. Iler réle is to be « 
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hindrance ; the action of the drama is entirely be- 
tween Sulness and Hilde. The peculiarity, fresh- 
ness and splendor of Hilde outshines all the fe- 
male characters of contemporary literature. 

“¢ Since ‘ Nora’ and ‘Ghosts’ Ibsen has created 
nothing as powerful as this work, and nothing of 
so high a quality that is as natural and at the 
same time as supernatural. ‘The war between the 
so-called symbolists and ‘naturalists’ does not 
touch Ibsen. Since two decades naturalism and 


symbolism have been harmoniously united by him. 
Because his nature and his drama is so rich in 
mysteries he is continually driven to plainness of 
speech, strong emphasis and the repetition of pet 
phrases in order to be understood. Although he 
loves reality, he is too much of a poet not to 
impart a deeper meaning to reality. Every fun- 
damental feature is symbolic. However deeply 
Ibsen’s skepticism undermines everything existing 
and established, so high, too, does his fancy soar.” 





THE RIVER. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 


As prones the bee with sultry hum 
When all the world with heat is dumb, 
Thou dronest through the drowséd lea, 
To lose thyself and find the sea. 


As fares a soul that threads the gloom 
Toward an unseen goal of doom, 
Thou farest forth all witlessly, 

To lose thyself and find the sea. 


My soul is such a stream as thou, 
Lapsing along it heeds not how; 
In one thing only unlike thee — 
Losing itself, it finds no sea. 


Albeit I know a day shall come 
When its dull waters will be dumb; 
And then this river-soul of Me, 
Losing itself, shall find the sea. 


THE COLONEL’S EXPERIENCE. 


By Mrs. Nora MARBLE. 


“No,” saip Mr. Martin, ensconcing himself, 
one night in November, before the colonel’s 
cheery grate fire, ‘I take little stock in what you 
call spiritual or psychical phenomena, considering 
as I do the whole subject to be a mild delusion, 
born of the love of some people for the supernat- 
ural and uncanny.” 

The colonel gazed meditatively at the rings of 
smoke above his head, but made no reply. 

**It may be,” went on Mr. Martin, ‘‘ that I am 
of an overpractical turn of mind, but I must con- 
fess that in the dreamy philosophy of the East I 
have found nothing but repulsion, even though 
we must acknowledge her to be our ancient 
mother, and the place whence arose originally the 
star of wisdom and—mysticism.” 

The colonel still maintaining silence, his visitor 
continued : 

* All this talk, now, about an astral light, and 
an astral plane of intelligence—of two persons 
communicating instantaneously with one another 
through this astral light ; of objects brought in 
contact with this current of astral light retaining 
pictures of events associated with history—is, to 
my mind, simply rubbish, and rubbish of the 
poorest sort.” 


The colonel turned his sharp gray eye upon the 
speaker as he said ; 

**Communications from mind to mind on the 
astral plane are no more wonderful than the tele- 
phone seemed when it was invented. “Tis only 
the rudiments of science which we understand to- 
day, and,” with a slight flush upon his cheek, 
‘‘through psychic developments are to come, I be- 
lieve, discoveries which, if predicted now, would 
seem as incredible as present achievements would 
to people who lived fifty or a hundred years ago.” 

Mr. Martin stared at the speaker with undis- 
guised amazement. 

“* You !” he gasped ; “ you !” 

“‘T know,” replied the colonel, rising and pac- 
ing the floor ; ‘‘ but during your absence, Martin, 
I have had cause to change my views upon the 
subject of spiritual phenomena. I now believe 
that P 





“Well ?” impatiently, as the speaker paused. 

“I believe,” resolutely, ‘‘ that there are higher 
laws, and that man is capable of attaining a 
knowledge of them ; that there are highly spirit- 
ualized beings to whom is opened the mysteries 
of the inner truths of nature—beings selected by 
the hand of an Almighty ruler to guide, on this 
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planet, the course of human evolution. I know, 
in fact, Martin, that occult powers exist.” 

Out of respect to his host Mr. Martin suppressed 
the whistle which sprang to his lips. 

‘You are incredulous, of course,” continued 
the colonel, ‘‘ but perhaps after I have related my 
experience with one of these highly spiritualized 
beings, one of these supersentient souls, you may 
come to the conclusion, Martin, that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in your philosophy.” 

Mr. Martin no longer smiled ; the colonel’s 
manner was too grave for that. 

‘*Go ahead,” he said, helping himself to an- 
other cigar. ‘‘I’m ready.” 

‘The last night that I spent with H »” be- 
gan the colonel, his gaze fixed upon the glowing 
fire, ‘‘ was passed in discussing the doctrines of 
theosophy.” 

‘‘Of course,” interrupted Mr. Martin. ‘TI al- 
ways said he was loony upon that subject.” 

“‘He had,” heedless of the interruption, ‘¢at- 
tained, he thought, to some psychical development, 
and that night practiced his power upon one of 
the guests, whom he called a ‘ natural sensitive.’ 

““*¢Upon the line of the proposition that 
thought is matter I have been making some curi- 
ous investigations,’ said he ; and then he went on 
to say r 

«A lot of rubbish about his very words making 
an impression upon something which might be 
read two thousand years hence,” interrupted Mr. 
Martin, smiling good-naturedly. 

«Exactly ; and then to prove his investigations 
he blindfolded the ‘sensitive,’ while I selected 
from a cabinet near by any small object which 
attracted me. . The first, a piece of volcanic slag, 
he placed against the sensitive’s forehead, that 
portion of the brain said to give the most remote 
or ancient impression. After a minute or two 
she described a volcano in eruption. H—— 
moved it an inch or two: she saw people ; women 
in bright petticoats; Italian peasantry, in fact. 
Next a stone, said to be a fragment of the house 
of Nero, was placed to her forehead. ‘The sensi- 
tive shuddered ; she saw a palace, and people be- 
ing butchered, An arrowhead brought forth the 
description of a wigwam, and Indians loitering 
about—all of which,” said the colonel, ‘‘ were 
results most satisfactory to the investigator and 
his theosophical friends, of course.” 

Mr. Martin gazed at his friend inquiringly. 

** But you,” he said, ‘certainly you were not 
impressed by such trivial tests as those ?” 

‘*No more than you are by their recital,” ad- 
mitted the other. 

-« Then # 


> 











‘*Upon taking leave of H »”’ continued the 
colonel, imperturbably, ‘he looked at me fixedly, 
and with a disappointed air. Then, with a so- 
lemnity of tone and manner new to him, said: 
‘Man is a triune being, consisting of the soul, 
the spiritual body and the material body. That 
this spiritual form, this soul’s image, exists within 
the outer body, departing and returning at will, 
you are, through me, colonel, destined to be con- 
vinced.’” 

‘** Poor fellow |” sighed Mr. Martin, as the col- 
onel paused ; ‘‘he never lived to convince you. 
He died the next day.” 

‘‘ He died the next day,” quietly ; ‘‘ but, Mar- 
tin, he has convinced me.” 

The click of a falling piece of coal made them 
both start. 

«*The deuce !” said Mr. Martin, testily. “I’m 
as nervous as an old woman.” 

The colonel arose and lit the chandelier. 

**The shadows at the back of the room seem 
deeper than usual,” he said, with a slight smile ; 
then, reseating himself, continued : “ It was quite 
two months after his death that I was unexpect- 
edly called to Boston upon a matter of business. 
A chill east wind, accompanied by a drizzling 
rain, prevailed upon my arrival, and you can 
imagine with what keen enjoyment I sat before 
my fire after dinner, resolved that nothing, either 
in the way of business or pleasure, should tempt 
me out into the night again. 

*** With wine, cigars and solitude,’ I mused, 
‘what more can a tired man of the world desire ?’ 

“At this moment came a sharp knock upon 
the door. 

***Confound it!’ I growled; ‘the inevitable 
pitcher of ice water, I presume.’ 

‘*As if in response to the sound of my voice 
the door opened, and a man, small, dark and deli- 
cately featured, entergd the room. 

*©*T was advised,’ he said, approaching and 
presenting a card, ‘that you would be here this 
evening ; or, rather, I P 

‘‘He stopped, with a curious look of embar- 
rassment upon his face. : 

‘* Considering that my journey had been made 
upon the spur of the moment, as you may say, I 
naturally wondered by whom he could have been 
advised of my arrival. 

**T glanced at his card. 

«¢* Bhaskara Nand Singhji—Judpore.’ 

‘What imp of darkness prompted me I cannot 
tell, but with a serious air, I said: ‘ Karbar! You 
have probably heard from Karbar to-day ?” 

‘‘The Hindoo—for such you have recognized 
him to be, of course—gazed at me fixediy, as he 
uttered a word or two in Hindoostanee. 
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‘¢«¢ Pardon me,’ I returned ; ‘I do but but jest 
upon a subject of which I know little.’ 

‘He frowned darkly. 

“« «Pray be seated,’ I said, all the while wonder- 
ing who could possibly have advised him cf my 
arrival. 

‘‘IIe seemed to read my thoughts, for he said, 
quietly : ‘Of your existence, sir, I had no knowl- 
edge till within an hour ago.’ 

“When you read my name upon the hotel 
recister,’ I thought, but I uttered no word. 

***No,’ he answered, zs promptly as though I 
hal spoken ; ‘when I saw your friend IlT——.’ 

“‘¢ You are mistaken,’ I responded, politely. 
¢ 1[—— died several months ago.’ 

“««T was at his funeral,’ replied the Ilindoo, 

««<Then you mean,’ I said, feeling an uncanny 
sensation in spite of me—‘ you mean that——’ 

‘««T have scen his invisible body, yes.’ 

«And communed with his spirit ?” 

wae “Ny 

“©« Convince me of that,’ I rejoined, quietly, ‘if 
you can.’ 

** Tle smiled. 

“<The last words of Ii—— to you were——’ 
And he repeated word for word what I have quoted 
to you, Martin, to-night.” 

‘That was easy enough,” replied Mr. Martin. 
‘* ]I—— doubtless was in correspondence with 
him, and——” 

“* 1{1—— died at daylight the following morn- 
ing,” interrupted the colonel, ‘‘and from his wife 
I have it that he retired immediately upon my de- 
parture that night.” 

** Deuced strange !” muttered the other. ‘ Well, 
proceed.” 

“<«That the spiritual form, this soul’s image, 
exists within the outer body, departing and return- 
ing at will,’ said the IHindoo, ‘Iam here to con- 
vince you, colonel, to-night ;? and I felt within 
my soul, Martin, that he would.” 

Mr. Martin cynically, but made 
reply. 

**«This is no ordinary being,’ I mentally de- 
cided,” went on the colonel; ‘‘and so, after an 
awkward pause, I said, ‘ You are, then——’ 

“A Samiddi,’ finished the Hindoo, with a 
slight bow. 

** A Samaddi ?’ I questioned ; then, with Mme. 
Blavatsky’s ‘Isis Unveiled’ fresh in my mind, I 
added, ‘A supersentient soul 2 

‘** He bowed again. 

“We sat silent after that, he motionless as a 
statue, his gaze fixed upon vacancy. 

** Presently his lips moved. 

«The soul of things,’ said he, in a dreamy 
tone—‘ the soul of things.’ 


‘ 
’ 


smiled no 
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** My mind went back to that last evening with 
I{——, and I instinctively understood the nature 
of the phenomena by which he desired me to be 
convinced, 

‘© At that moment my hand closed about a 
small object within my inner coat pocket, and 
the next instant I had placed in the Hindoo’s a 
round paper box such as druggists use. 

**«Tt is connected with a painful as well as a 
happy experience of my life,’ I said. ‘ For years 
I have carried it with me. Let it be the test of 
your psychometric power.’ 

“Ile gave it one glance, then slowly raised it 
io his forehead. A bronze statue never looked 
more rigid thaa did he after an interval of si- 
lence. 

***T sec,’ said he, presently, as though reciting 
a dream, ‘a wood in the early morning ; the sun, 
just risen, fills it with a deep, subdued light; the 
twitter of the birds in the trees, the song of a 
soaring lark—all the beauty and freshness of the 
scene is before me. 

*««'T'wo men step now into an open space ; one 
small and dark, the other tall and fair, with the 
look and bearing of a soldier.’ 

‘*The Hindoo paused for a moment as though 
listening. 

“They are followed,’ he went on, presently, 
‘by two others, one of whom bears the scar of a 
sabre cut from brow to chin. The tall, fair man 
and he of the sabre cut draw apart, leaving the 
remaining two to glare at each other in hatred.’” 

Mr. Martin gazed at the colonel inquisitively, 
but received no glance in return. 

***«The doctor—for so they call the one with 
the sabre cut,’ went on the Hindoo—‘ holds in his 
hand a small, round box, such assl hold now, in 
which I see four black pellets, identical in shape 
and size. 

*©«<*Tn one of these,” says the doctor, advanc- 
ing to the two young men, “I have placed a suf- 
ficient quantity of prussic acid to cause the almost 
instantaneous death of him who swallows it. The 
colonel, M. Riviére’s second, and I, by the toss of 
a coin, will decide which of you shall have first 
choice, you alternately to draw and swallow a pill 
till the poison shows its effect.” ’ 

‘‘Great beads of perspiration stood upon the 
IIindoo’s brow in his effort to reproduce these 
words, 

*** Now the doctor spins a coin in the air, and 
the colonel, Rivicre’s second, cries, ig Tails ‘a 

*** TIeads are uppermost as it falls, so he turns 
to the doctor’s principal. 


«©« es M. Delagrave, the first choice is yours.” 
«© « With a careless air the young man selects o 
pill, and washes it down with a glass of wine. 
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«©««* And now, M. Riviére,” says the doctor. 

‘*«M. Riviére also takes a pill, which he swal- 
Jows with as much unconcern as his opponent. 

*« «They all stand motionless, tle doctor count- 
ing the minutes off on his watch. ‘The fatal pill 
has not been drawn. 

«©<esTt is your choice again, M. Delagrave,”’ 
says the doctor, as calmly as before; ‘‘ but this 


time you must swallow the pill at the same in- 
stant as M. Riviére swallows the one you leave for 
him.” 

«The young man hesitates, a sickly pallor 
spreads over his countenance as he gazes into the 
box. He extends, then withdraws, his hand. 

«¢««* Coward !” hisses his opponent. ‘* Cow- 
ard !” he repeated. 
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‘*«M. Delagrave smiles as he selects a pellet. 
«ee Ty mort!” says he, with a careless air. 
** Je vous labandonne, M. Riviére.” 
«© ««* Nous verrons!” replies M. Reviére, with 
a sneer, as he takes between thumb and finger the 
reinaining one in the box. ‘‘ Nous verrons.” 
**«'The doctor raises his hand, and simultane- 
ously the pills are swallowed.’ 





“ “HE GAVE IT ONE GLANCE, THEN SLOWLY RAISED IT TO HIS FOREHEAD,” 


“The Hindoo paused, a tremor agitating his 
frame. 

«««They stand motionless,’ he resumed, ‘ coolly 
gazing into one another’s eves ; and le” 

‘* Mv God !” exclaimed Mr. Martin, staring at 
the colonel; ‘* you really don’t mean to say 
that——” 

‘¢¢ After a minute or two M. Riviére threw up 
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his hands, and without a groan fell prone upon 
the grass. He turned half round, gave one con- 
vulsive shudder, and—breathed his last,’ con- 
cluded the Hindoo. 

A look of horror crept into Mr. Martin’s eyes. 

** And you,” he questioned -—“‘ you 

‘«T was the tall, fair man, yes.” 

** The second of , 

“The man who drew the fatal pellet, M. Ri- 
viére.” 

“And you call that a duel!” indignantly. 
“Why, [ call it——” 

** Murder !” coolly. 
times that way myself.” 

The coolness of the colonel nettled Mr. Martin. 

“And the cause?” he queried, after a pause. 
‘‘ What was the cause of so strange a duel ?” 

“Une femme,” laconically. ‘* There’s gener- 
ally a woman in the case, you know.” 

** Well ?” 

«This woman was But more of her anon. 
Suffice it to say that she was the toast of Paris 
during my visit there, and the two young fellows 
were deeply enamored. She favored Delagrave, 
and Riviére, enraged, publicly insulted his suc- 
cessful rival by slapping him violently upon the 
cheek. A duel was immediately arranged, in 
which they agreed that the life of one should be 
ended. ‘The details were left to the seconds, Dr. 
Rocquet and myself, and not until they faced 
each other upon the field did they know the form 
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in which they were to brave death. The doctor, 
in order to secure the fatal result to one, desired 
by both, concluded to leave out the question of 
swords and pistols, and trust to the sure action of 
4 deadly poison. My scruples were overcome, and 
so——_” 

“*M. Riviére met his fate! So much for a 
blow,” supplemented Mr. Martin. ‘ But the 
successful one, M. Delagrave, and the fair cause 
of the tragedy ? They were united, of course ?” 

‘* No,” said the colonel, ‘‘ they were not united. 
Mademoiselle was so horrified over the dreadful 
affair that she refused to see Delagrave again. 
That fact, coupled with the memory of the tragic 
scene, weighed heavily upon him, so that he in 
a few months followed Riviére to the grave.” 

The sound of carriage wheels before the door 
arrested their attention. 

Mr. Martin arose to go. 

‘But the fair cause of the tragedy ?” said he, 
buttoning his overcoat. ‘* You said of her, ‘ More 
anon.’” 

The colonel made a gesture of silence. 

“ Hark !” said he. 

The frou-frou of silken skirts; a gay voice 
humming a French air; the entrance of a still 
pretty woman. 

Mr. Martin advanced to greet her. 

“‘My wife!” said the colonel, with a proud 
smile. ‘‘Née Mile. Aimée—the woman in the 
case |” 
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By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


WuereEver you are this time of year, 
O my lost love who was false as fair, 

When the ery of the whippoorwill falls on your ear, 
And the mown hay scents the air, 

I know you must think of the night we stood 
Under the sycamore tree alone, 

While our veins ran riot with life’s warm flood, 
And my heart made its passion known 

You must think how I called you my love, my own, 

Wherever you are. 


Wherever you are 


Wherever you are on nights like this, 

Like sweet in your gall, or like gall in your wine, 
You must taste that clinging and tender’ kiss, 

That first mad kiss of mine. 
How timid you were, and how fond you were! 

How you trembled and clung ’twixt your love and fright 
When you heard a bird in the sycamore stir, 

And I gathered you close and tight! 
God! but it all must haunt you to-night, 

Wherever you are. 


, you must recall 


How the young moon rose as I held you there— 
How I watched a star from midsky fall, 


And my wish took the form of a prayer. 


“Whatever you ask for will come true,’ 


’ 


You said, with that smile that insnared all men; 
And yet you were spraking a lie, you knew 


‘nd I never shall pray again. 
You must think of the wrong that you did me then, 
Wherever you are. 
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ENGLISH ‘‘ HUNDRED RATERS” OF THE SEASON. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


YACHTING CONTESTS. 


By A. F. ALDRIDGE. 


INTERNATIONAL contests invariably arouse an 
immense amount of enthusiasm. They make the 
most indifferent citizen patriotic, and the man 
usually most apathetic in regard to trials of speed, 
skill or endurance suddenly becomes as keenly 
alive to every detail of the contest as a college boy 
who is watching the football team of his Alma 
Mater fight to wrest honors from some rival col- 
lege team. ‘There have been international con- 
tests for oarsmen, cricketers, tennis plavers and 
other athletes, as well as for horses, yachts, and 
in fact for every department of sport in which 
such a contest could be arranged. This year we 
are to have an international yacht race. A yacht- 
ing contest should appeal more to the sympathy 
of all patriotic Americans than almost any other 
struggle. It is not only an exhibition of pluck 
and skill, but of science. Yachts are but baby 
ships, and supremacy in yacht building and yacht 
designing will eventually mean supremacy in all 
matters marine. Boat builders try new ideas in 
yachts, and, if they prove successful, afterward 
carry out these ideas more perfectly in merchant 
vessels and in war ships that are to protect home 
industries. 

This year we are to witness a marine contest of 
great importance. England has thrown down the 
gauntlet and named Lord Dunraven, with his 
yacht Valkyrie, as her knight. America, eager 
for the fray, has accepted the challenge, and the 
champion yachts of the two countries will meet 


in a series of races next month for the old Amer- 
ica’s cup. ; 

The yachting world of Europe received a rude 
shock in 1851, the year of the World’s Fair in 
London, when the now famous old schooner 
America sailed across the Atlantic and won the 
cup offered by-the Royal Yacht Squadron. The 
Englishmen have not recovered from the shock 
yet. Seven attempts have since been made by 
them to recover this trophy, but all without suc- 
cess. ‘T'wo schooners and three cutters have been 
sent over at different times from England, and 
two yachts from Canada—one a sloop, the other a 
schooner—have been among the contestants that 
have endeavored to win back the cup.' Now an 
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THE ‘‘ BRITANNIA” RUNNING BEFORE THE WIND. 


cighth attempt is to be made. Lord Dunraven 
has challenged the New York Yacht Club for a 
race, and intends bringing his Valkyrie over from 
I:ngland for the contest this fall. Perhaps he 
will win the cup, but not if Yankee genius and 
enterprise still stand at the head of yacht build- 
ing. Englishmen for generations prided them- 
selves on their yachts, but for the past forty-two 
years they have been forced to admit that Amer- 
ican boats are the faster. 

The schooner America was built by George 
Steers, a designer who will be remembered as long 
as boats are built in this country. Ie was born 
in Washington, in July, 1820. Ilis father was a 
famous shipbuilder, and it was only natural that 
George should adopt his father’s profession. 
When fifteen years old, George built a boat and 
railed it himself, winning a race and a prize of- 
fered by Commodore Stevens. In later years he 
designed many sailing vessels and became quite a 
prominent builder. 

When the big English Exhibition (which was 
the frst of the international fairs) was being ar- 
ranged, several gentlemen connected with the 
New York Yacht Club—then in its infaney— 
thought it would be an enterprising venture to 
send over an American yacht to show what the 
Yankees could do in the way of building and rig- 
ging a boat. They might not be able to show the 
vessel in the Exhibition Building at Hyde Park, 
but they could demonstrate her ability by sailing 
her against the English yachts. George Steers 
was selected by them to build the boat, and he 
produced the America. A few weeks before the 
America was launched, in March, 1851, a letter 
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— was received by Commodore 
Stevens, of the New York 
Yacht Club, from the Com- 
modore of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, offering the hos- 
pitality of the clubhouse at 
Cowes to the yachtsmen 
who intended visiting Eng- 
land onthe America. Later 
on it was learned that the 
same yacht club had offered 
a cup valued at $500 for a 
around the Isle of 
Wight, open to yachts of 
all nations. This was the 
chance for the America, 
and it was immediately de- 
cided to enter the race. 

The America sailed across 
the Atlantic to Havre. 
George Steers and his 
brother James were on 
board. Jfer owners were J. C. Stevens, Edwin 
A. Stevens, ILamilton Wilkes, J. Beekman Far- 
ley and George I.. Schuyler. ‘‘ Dick” Brown was 
her sailing master and ‘‘ Nelse” Comstock her 
mate. She carried a crew of six men. The Amer- 
ica crossed the ocean rigged as a pilot boat, that 
is, without fore topmast or jib boom. At Havre 
she was put in racing trim, and then left for 
Cowes. When six miles from her destination she 
was met by the cutter Laverock, and an attempt 
was made to try the America’s qualities, but the 
visitor soon left the English boat and worked 
well to windward of her. 

After a pleasant interchange of hospitalities at 
Cowes, Commodore Stevens offered to sail against 
any schooner. This challange not being accepted, 
he then challenged any boat that chose to enter, 
offering to race for from one to ten thousand 
guineas, On August 17th the late Robert Steph- 
enson agreed to race his schooner 7itania twenty 
miles to windward and return for £100. This 
match was sailed, and the America won by nearly 
an hour. 

All efforts to arrange another race failed, and 
when Commodore Stevens suggested another 
match, he was referred to the open regatta to 
be sailed on August 22d. 

George L. Schuyler gives the following brief but 
graphic story of the race: ‘ Tere are tho entries 
for this regatta. No allowance of time for ton- 


race 


nage ; yachts to start at 10 a.m. from Cowes, and 
sail around the Isle of Wight. No time prescribed 
for accomplishing the distance, so that the cup 
might be won in a tempest or a drift—with en- 
tries varying from 392 to 47 tons: 
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minutes, although at ono time eight 
miles astern; or had the drifting 
continued an hour or two longer, it 
would have given her the cup, in 
which case I have no doubt the 
America’s superiority, instead of be- 
ing a national triumph, would have 
been confined to the knowledge of 
experts only. 

‘*'Third. That Mr. Ackers, owner 
of the Brilliant, sent in a protest the 
next day against awarding the cup to 
the America, on the ground that she 
passed on the wrong side of the Nab 
Light. Fortunately, the sailing di- 
rections sent to Commodore Stevens 





Ovwncrs. 
Beatrico........ | Schooner....... 161 | Sir W. P. Carew. 
WONG. . vss ccc 6 eee |} 48 | Mr. J. L. Cragie. 
Ms 6 vss's0ase Co ee $4 | Mr. ‘I’. Chamberlayne. 
Lt ig See “chooner..... .. | 205 | Duke of Marlborough. 
_ “See . | Schooner....... vb) | Mr. A. Hill. 
Constance...... Schooner....... 218 | Marquis of Conyngham. 
RRB. sg sss | Schooner....... 100 | Mr. 4. Stephenson. 
Gypsy Queen... | Schooner....... | 160 | Sir H. B. Hoghton. 
ee 2 eee 193 | Mr. J. Weld. 
Pere 6 eee 82 | Lord A. Paget. 
ee See | Schooner....... 170 | Mr. J. C. Stevens, e¢ al. 
Brilliant........ | 3-mast Schooner | 392 | Mr. G. H. Ackers. 
Bacchante...... | CORNER: s bees Hees 80 | Mr. B. H. Jones. 
Nis 604ke- eee 60 | Mr. W. Curling. 
eee i SO eee 65 | Mr. R. Frankland. 
| Se a. 50 Mr. H. S. Fearon. 
Fernande..... . | Schooner....... 127 | Major Martyn. 
BMBOER, 66.4 00:9: | MANOR, os c.cdeees 47 | Mr. T. Le Merchant. 





“The Titania, the Stella and the Fernande 
did not start. 

**T do not propose unnecessarily to add to the 
length of this communication by giving any ac- 
count of the race further than to call attention to 
three points. 

‘‘ First. That starting at ten o’clock, with a 
light westerly wind, at about 11:30, after the 
yachts had turned No Man’s Land Buoy, and 
were beating to the westward, the wind fresh- 
ened to a good six-knot breeze for a short time, 
at the end of which the America’s position was 
two miles to windward of the nearest yacht. The 
wind then died away, and the yachts beat slowly 
up under Shanklin Chine with a strong head 
tide, the America still widening the distance. 
At three o’clock the wind 
freshened again, and when 
at 5:40 p. M. the America, 
having carried away her jib 
boom, rounded the Needles, re: 
the Aurora (forty-seven 
tons, the smallest entry) 
was by the best English re- 
port of the race about eight 
niles astern, and the rest of 
the squadron were not to 
be seen. 

‘Second. That the wind, 
again becoming light and 
the tide ahead, the America 
anchored, winner of the 
cup, at 8:35 p.M.; the Aw- 
rora at 8:55 P. M. 

‘‘TIad there been allow- 
ance of time for tonnage, 
the Aurora, by Ackers’s 
scale, would have been 
beaten by less than two 


gave no instructions on that head, 
and the complaint was dismissed.” 

The English yachtsmen were thunderstruck 
and chagrined at their defeat. They character- 
ized the America as ‘‘a mere shell,” a ‘* Yankee 
trick,” and offered to build a boat in ninety days 
to race for £500. Commodore Stevens, however, 
said it would not pay to wait ninety days for 
£500, but that if they would make the sum 
£25,000 the America would stay and race. All 
this came to nothing, and so the America re- 
turned home with the cup destined to be linked 
with her name ever after. 

The America was not a prepossessing boat as 
models go nowadays. She had a long bow, a 
black hull and stiff, rakish-looking masts. She 
was 108 feet over all, 96 feet on the water line, 11 
feet 6 inches draught, and drew 6 feet forward 
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and 11 feet aft. She carried no fore topmast, and 
did all her work with big sheets. 

Six years from the date of this memorable race 
the owners of the America presented the cup to 
the New York Yacht Club to be a perpetual in- 
ternational challenge cup. This was on July 8th, 
1857. It was to be subject to challenge by any 
organized yacht club of any foreign country ; 
the challenging party to give six months’ notice, 
and with this notice to send the length, custom- 
house measurement, rig and name of the chal- 
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Since that time it has been the 
emblem representing the yachting supremacy of 
the world. 

It was eleven years before the first challenge 
came, and then, in October, 1868, Mr. James 
Asbury said he was anxious to race for the cup 
with his yacht Cambria. But Mr. Asbury mis- 
understood the conditions under which the cup 
was to be raced for, and so this match fell 
through. He, however, succeeded in arranging 
a match with Mr. James Gordon Bennett, the 
owner of the schooner Dauntless. The two 
yachts started from off the Old Head of Kinsale 
near Queenstown, and raced across the Atlantic 
to Sandy Hook. The Cambria finished first on 
July 27th, 1870, and won the race by 1 hour 43 
minutes. A race then arranged for the 


lenging vessel. 


was 


America’s cup, and on August 8th the Cambria 
New 


York 


Yacht Club course 


= eee 


sailed over the 














THE BOSTON SYNDICATE CUP DEFENDER, 


‘* PILGRIM.” 
against 17 vessels. The start was made off Sta- 
pleton, Staten Island, at 11:26 a. Mm. A good sail- 
ing breeze from south by cast prevailed, and the 
tide was the last of the ebb. 
smartest 
fleet. 
America, the original winner of the eup, was one 
of the very last in getting started. In the beat 
to the Lightship the Magic beat the Cam- 
bria 24 Kites were then 


The Magic was the 
in getting away, and at once led the 
The Cambria was also smart, but the old 


out 


minutes 3 seconds. 
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piled on the yachts and they flew back home. 
The Cambria gained a little at first, but when 
near the Spit Buoy an extra puff took her fore top- 
mast out of her. In the end the Magic beat the 
Cambria 39 minutes 12.7 seconds. The America, 
the fourth yacht to finish, was 13 minutes 47.5 
seconds ahead of the Cambria. This is the offi- 
cial timing of all the yachts in the race : 





ScHOONERS. Srart 11:26:00 a.m. 
| | Ez re Pe 
Name. Finish. | — c —- 

RE Ulenacneanes | 3:33:54 | 4:07:54 | 3:58:26.2 
Idler weseeees | 32:37:93 | 4:11:23 | 4:09;35.1 
NOD ckNaeda keener 3:55:12 | 4:29:12 4:23:45.3 
eer ee 3:47:54 | 4:21:54 | 4:23:51.4 
Dauntiless.......... | 3:35: 284 | 4:09: 233 | 4:29:19.2 
OND. 5s déde ass .. | 3:55:07 | 4:29:07 | 4:29:57.1 
A 5 oe kpomen | 3:55:05 4:29:05 | 4:30;44.5 
Alice............... | 4:18: 274 | 4:52: 273 | 4:34: 15.2 
Haleyon............ | 4:03:08 | 4:37:08 | 4:00:35.9 
Cambria............ | 4:00:57 | 4:34:57 | 4:37:38.9 
| Pererrrroe |} 4:15:29 | 4:49:29 | 4:40:21.3 
Fleetwing.......... | 4:02:093 | 4:36:19} | 4:41: 20.5 
Madeleine.......... |} 4:14:46 | 4:48:46 | 4:42:35.4 
a | 4:10:23 | 4:44:23 | 4:47:29.2 
NII yi niss'n nos s0 00 | 4:51:354| 4:51:354) 4:48: 35.5 

! ' 


By the challenge and race of the Cambria Eng- 
lishmen practically acknowledged that the Amer- 
ica’s cup represented the Blue Ribbon of the 
yachting world. It is interesting to note the 
dimensions of the Cambria and the main features 
of her model and compare them with the yachts 
of the present day. The Cambria was a keel 
schooner built of oak. She was 248 tons dis- 
placement, according to New York Yacht Club 
measurement, and was built at Cowes, in 1868, 
by Ratsey, who was then one of the most famous 
builders. She was a fine type of the deep, nar- 
English model. Her dimensions were: 
Length, 108 feet from stem to sternpost ; beam, 
21 feet; draught, 12 feet; depth of hold, 11 feet. 
Her mainmast from deck to hounds measured 61 
feet ; foremast, 56 feet 6 inches ; main boom, 61 
feet ; main gaff, 33 feet 9 inches ; fore gaff, 25 
feet ; bowsprit outbowed, 35 feet ; main topmast, 
35 feet 6 inches ; fore topmast, 32 feet 3 inchés ; 
main topmast yard, 32 feet; fore topmast yard, 
29 feet. Under sail she spread a vast area of 
canvas and worked very easily in the wind, and 
was sharp and quick in stays. The late Captain 
Roland F. Coffin regarded her model as one of 
the best in the New York Yacht Clubhouse, and 
attributed her defeat to clumsiness of rig. 

Mr. James Asbury returned to England, deter- 
mined to try again for the cup. He had the 
schooner Livonia built, and challenged for another 
race. He tried to arrange fora series of races, 


row 
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and claimed that as he belonged to eight yacht 
elubs he could challenge through each one, and 
should he by chance win one race he could then 
claim the cup. The New York Yacht Club con- 
ceded that the Livonia should not sail against the 
whole fleet of the club, but that one yacht should 
be matched against her. Mr. Asbury’s challenge 
on behalf of several clubs, however, was not al- 
lowed, but a series of seven races was agreed upon, 
and the winner of a majority of these was to take 
the cup. Mr. Asbury’s challenge was received in 
the name of the Royal Harwich Yacht Club. 
The Livonia left England on September 2d, 1871, 
and arrived off Stapleton, Staten Island, after a 
vovage of 28 days 23 hours, having had a stormy 
trip, during which she lost many spars and sails, 
The first race was sailed on October 16th, starting 
from off Stapleton. Franklin Osgood’s schooner 
Columbia was selected to defend the cup. Three 
other yachts were in readiness to start. They 
were : the Palmer, good in fresh sailing weather ; 
and the Sappho and Dauntless, good in a blow. 
The Columbia was one of the skimming-dish 
kind, and suited the light winds of the first race. 
This arrangement must have seemed unfair to 
the minds of all true sportsmen. The Livonia 
was a deep-keel boat, and the first day’s race was 
a foregone conclusion. The official time was: 


Name. Elapsed Time. | Corrected Time. 
Dolumia: . oo... cca 6:17:42 6:19:41 
RS iis a -0.08 4-00 as 5 


6:43:00 | 6:46:55 


or 


The Columbia won by 27 minutes 4 seconds, 

The second race was sailed on October 18th, and 
the course was twenty miles to windward and _ re- 
turn, starting from Sandy Hook Lightship. The 
Columbia was again selected to defend the eup. 
During the race the wind freshened to a moderate 
gale, but the Columbia won by & minutes. Mr, 
Asbury entered a protest after this race on the 
ground that the Columdia had rounded the mark 
the wrong way, luffing, and thus gaining a great 
advantage over the Livonia, which jibed around. 
The skipper of the Columbia had been informed 
that he could round as he pleased, but no such 
instruetions had been given to Mr. Asbury, who 
followed the English yachting custom of keeping 
the mark on the starboard hand, The protest 
was disallowed, and many claim that this was un- 
fair. In the next race, sailed the following day, 
the Columbia parted her flying jib stay and broke 
her steering gear. The Livonia won by 15 min- 
utes 10 seconds. 

The fourth race of the series was sailed on 
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October 2ist. The course was twenty miles to 
windward and return, and the keel schooner 
Sappho was selected as the American yacht. The 
race was a grand one. The wind, which was light 
at the start, freshened to a whole-sail breeze, and 
the sea was a little lumpy. Topsails were stowed, 
and the two yachts, heeling till their planksheers 
were awash, dashed through the water like wild 
ducks. The Sappho easily outsailed the Livonia, 
winning in the end by 30 minutes 21 seconds. 

The fifth and final race of the series was sailed 
over the club course on October 23d, and the 
Sappho, again selected as the cup defender, won 
by 25 minutes 27 seconds. After the contest Mr. 
Asbury charged the New York Yacht Club with 
being unfair and unsportsmanlike. A long war 
of words was indulged in, and finally Mr. Asbury 
sailed for home. 

Five years elapsed before another challenge was 
received, and then it came from Mr. Charles Gif- 
ford, of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. This 
gentleman brought the schooner Countess of Duf- 


ferin, and was very confident of winning the cup. 


The Canadian yacht arrived in July, 1876. She 
was really an American yacht built in Canada ; 
that is, she was built from a model by Pat M‘Gee- 
han, of Pamrapo, N. J. Her shape was Ameri- 
ean, her rig American, and parts of her ranning 
and steering gear were made in New York. She 
sturted, on July 27th, in the race for the Bren- 
ton’s Reef Cup, but had great difficulty in keep- 
ing up with the end of the procession of yachts. 
After this race, to add to her American-ness her 
owner ordered a new suit of sails in New York. 
The Madeleine was the schooner selected this time 


to defend the cup, and the first race was sailed’ 


on August 11th over the elub course. The run 
to the outer mark was close and very exciting. 
The Madeleine led at the turn by 4 minutes 41 
seconds, It was anybody’s race yet, and the ex- 
citement was intense.* In the end, however, the 
Madcleine won by 10 minutes 59 seconds. 

The second race of this match was sailed on 
the following day, and the course was twenty 
miles to windward and return. Captain Joe Els- 
worth sailed the Countess, but even with this 
erack skipper at the helm she could not beat the 
Yankee. ‘This race also was an interesting one. 
In the windward work the Cowztess outfooted the 
Madeleine, but dropped to leeward, and at the 
outmark was 11 minutes 49 seconds behind. The 
old America sailed with the racers, and she was 
only 3 minutes 1 second behind the Madeleine. 
All kites were piled on coming back. ‘The Mad- 
eleine beat the Countess 27 minutes 14 seconds, 
and the America beat the Countess 19 minutes 9 
seconds. 
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The Canadians made their second attempt to 
win the cup in 1881, when Captain Alexander 
Cuthbert brought down the centreboard eloop Af- 
alanta. She was 64 feet on the water line and 70 
feet over all. Her beam was 19 fect and depth 
of hold 6 fect 19 inches. Aft she drew 5 feet 6 
inches, and forward 3 feet 6 inches, while with 
her board down she drew 16 feet 6 inches. There 
were three yachts available at this time to defend 
the cup, viz., Gracie, Mischief and Iildeygarde, 
and a syndicate built a fourth, Pocahontas. This 
last-named yacht proved a failure, however, and 
the iron sloop Mischief was selected for the 
defender. The Atalanta reached here on Octo- 
ber 30th, and the first race was sailed November 
9th, in a whole-sail breeze over the club course. 
The Mischief beat the Atalanta 28 minutes 30} 
seconds. The Gracie also sailed over the course, 
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and beat the Mischief 4 minutes 56 seconds, The 
second race was sailed next day over a course 16 
miles to leeward and return from Buoy No. 5. 
This time the Mischief beat the Canadian boat 
38 minutes 54 seconds, and she also beat the 
Gracie by 4 minutes 38 seconds. 

After this race had been sailed the members of 
the New York Yacht Club decided that the terms 
of the Deed of Gift were inadequate to meet the 
intentions of the donors of the cup and too oner- 
ous upon the club. The cup was therefore re- 
turned to Mr. George L. Schuyler, the only sur- 
viving donor, and he re-deeded it to the club. 
The new deed provided that the challenging party 
should give six months’ notice, and send with the 
challenge a customhouse certificate of measure- 
ment, a statement of dimensions and rig and 
name of vessel. It provided for one race, but 
by a mutual agreement clause allowed the chal- 
lenger and challenged to make any satisfactory 
arrangement as to date of race, number of trials, 
time allowance and sailing rules. <A clause was 
also inserted to prevent yachts being brought 
over on the decks of steamers, or by way of cz- 
nals, as the Afalanta came. 

The first yacht to race under the terms of the 
new deed was the Genesta, owned by Sir Richard 
Sutton, of the Royal Yacht Squadron. On Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1885, a challenge was received by the 
New York Yacht Club proposing that the Ge- 
nesta should race first, and, if defeated, that the 
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Galatea, owned by Lieutenant R. N. Henn, R. N., 
should then try to win the cup. After consider- 
able correspondence on both sides satisfactory ar- 
rangements were made. The Genesta was to race 
in 1885 and the Galatea in 1886. ‘I'wo boats 
were built to defend the cup. One was the Puri- 
tan, designed by the late Edward Burgess and 
controlled by such famous yachtsmen as J. Mal- 
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light, and at the start the Puritan fouled the 
Genesta, carrying away her bowsprit. ‘The judges 
ruled the Puritan out, ard offered Sir Richard 
Sutton timo to repair his boat and sail over the 
course for the race. Sir Richard Sutton promptly 
replied, in a true* English sportsmanlike way ; 
“‘T came for a race, not a walk over, and de- 
cline, therefore, to sail.” 
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A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE,— AIR YACHT CONTEST FOR THE ‘‘ AMERICA’S” CUP. 


DRAWN LY 


colm Forbes and General C. J. Paine; and the 
other was the Priscilla, owned by James Gordon 
Bennett and W. P. Douglass, and designed by 
A. Cary Smith. After three trial races had been 
sailed to decide which was the better of these 
two yachts the Puritan was selected. 

The Puritan and Genesta met first off Sandy 
Hook on September 7th, 1885. The wind was 


DAN BEARD 


The two yachts met again on September 14th, 
and sailed over the club course. ‘The wind was 
light. Going through the Narrows the Purilan 
led, and, getting the first of the freshening 
breeze, soon had a commanding lead. The excur- 
sion steamers, as usual, bothered the rear yacht 
considerably. At Buoy No. 10 the Puritan led 
by 3 minutes 3 seconds. Again the Puritan got 
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the best of the fresh breeze outside the Hook, and 
turned the Lightship 4 minutes 20 seconds ahead 
of the English boat. Going back, the yachts had 
their sheets lifted, and in the end the Puritan 
won by 16 minutes 19 seconds, corrected time. 

The second race, twenty miles to leeward and 
return, was sailed on September 16th. The wind 
was fresh at the start, and blew stronger toward 
the end of the race. In this race the Genesta beat 
the Puritan 2 minutes 6 seconds to the outer 
mark, but coming back the Englishman made a 
mistake. The wind had freshened to thirty-seven 
miles an hour. The Puritan took in her topsail 
and housed hei topmast. The Genesta carried a 
working topsail, which caused her to bury some. 
The race home was a close one, but the Puritan 
won the race and cup by 1 minute 38 seconds. 

Before she went home the Genesia had some 
consolation through winning the Cape May and 
Brenton’s Reef Cups, which she carried over to 
England with her. These trophies Mr. Royal 
Phelps Carroll means to try and win back this 
year with his cutter, the Navahoe. 

Preparations were now begun to give the Gala- 
tea a warm reception, She was a steel cutter, de- 
signed, like the Genesta, by J. Beavor-Webb. 
General Paine had the wooden centreboarder May- 
flower built from designs by Mr. Burgess, and a 
syndicate of members of the Atlantic Club built 
the Atlantic from designs by Philip Elsworth. 
These two boats, with the Puritan and Priscilla, 
sailed twe trial races. The Puritan was then 
owned by Mr. J. Malcolm Forbes, and the Pris- 
cilla had been purchased by Mr, A. Cass Canfield. 
In each of these trial races the Mayflower proved 
her superiority, and was therefere selected for the 
defending yacht. 

The first race between the Mayflower and the 
Galatea was sailed on September 7th, 1886, over 
the club course, starting off Owl’s Head. At the 
start the Galatea succeeded in blanketing and 
passing the Mayflower, but the Boston boat soon 
outfooted the English visitor, and on passing 
Hoffman Is!and was half a mile in the lead. At 
the Sandy Hook Lightship, the turning point, 
the Mayflower led by 9 minutes 11 seconds. Re- 
turning, the vachts had the wind on the port 
quarter and moved well. The Mayflower suc- 
ceeded in widening the distance between them, 
and won the race by 12 minutes 2 
rected time. 

The second race was sailed on September 11th, 
and was a very fluky one. The course was twenty 
miles to leeward and return, and the wind all day 
long was light, from the southeast. After turn- 
ing the outer mark the wind shifted to the west- 
ward, so that, instead of having windward work, 
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the wind was abeam. ‘To the onter mark the 
Mayflower beat the Galatea 13 minutes 45 sec- 
onds. On the journey back, for an hour and a 
quarter there was hardly wind enough to fill the 
sails. Then the Mayflower got the slant from the 
west-nor’west that carried her away from her 
rival. It was eight minutes later before the 
Galatea got the fresh wind. The Mayflower won 
this race by 29 minutes 9 seconds, 

The next year the 7’ist/e came to these shores. 
She was designed by G. C. Watson, and was built 
by a Scotch syndicate headed by Mr. James Bell. 
General Paine came forward with another yacht 
—the Volunteer, designed by Burgess—and after 
sailing two trial races with the Mayflower, the 
former was selected to sail against the Scotch- 
man. 

The Volunteer and Thistle first met on Tuesday, 
September 27th, 1887, and sailed over the club 
course. On this occasion the wind was light, 
from the southeast shifting to southwest. ‘The 
Thistle crossed the line 1 minute 52} seconds 
ahead of the Volunteer. Eleven minutes later the 
Volunteer crossed the T'histle’s bows, and the race 
was practically over. At the Lightship the Vol- 
wnteer led by 19 minutes 3 seconds, and finally 
the Volunteer won the race by 19 minutes 23% 
seconds. ‘The second race was sailed on Septem- 
ber 30th, the course being twenty miles to wind- 
ward and feturn, from the Lightship. A good 
whole-sail breeze helped the racers over the 
course. At the start the Volunteer went to wind- 
ward of the Thistle, and reached the outer mark 
first by 14 minutes 193 seconds. The Thistle 
gained some on the run home, but not enough to 
be successful, the Volunteer winning by 11 min- 
utes 47}? seconds. 

When the 7histle came out of the water it was 
found that she exceeded her water-line length, as 
given in the challenge, by nearly a foot and a 
half. This occasioned some angry talk, and it 
was finally decided again to change the Deed of 
rift. This time the challenging party was re- 
quested to give ten months’ notice, and to send 
all the dimensions of the yacht with the chal- 
lenge. Two years after the 7'histle race Lord 
Dunraven challenged for a race provided that 
this obnoxious clause should be waived. It 
seemed to English yachtsmen, and also to mariy 
at home, that it was unfair to make the challeng- 
ing party practically say, ten months before the 
race was to be sailed, ‘‘ Here is the yacht I intend 
to race ; now you build one to beat it.” The New 
York Yacht Club, however, did not see the mat- 
ter in this light, and the negotiations for a race 
fell through. 

Last winter, however, Lord Dunraven tried 
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again to arrange a race. A committee was ap- 
pointed by the New York Yacht Club to try to 
arrange the matter with Lord Dunraven. Its 
members were General Paine, owner of the Vol- 
unteer ; ex-Commodore James D, Smith, owner 
of the sloop Pocahontas ; Mr. Latham A. Fish, 
owner of the schooner Grayling ; Mr. Archibald 
Rogers, owner of the sloop Wasp, and Mr. A. 
Cass Canfield. This committee finally agreed 
with Lord Dunraven that a challenge would be 
accepted with the objectionable clause eliminated 
from the Deed of Gift. Lord Dunraven named 
the cutter Valkyrie as his yacht, and stated that 
she would be 85 fect on the water line. It has 
been decided that the match shall consist of the 
best three in five races, and that all the races 











| 
Yacht. Country. | Year. Ouner. 
| | 
ee are | America | 1851} J. C. &t-vens. ¢! ed. 
|. eee | America | 1870 | Franklin Cssco 1... 
Jambria..... . | England | 1870] J. Asbury......:.. 
Livonia... ..... | England | 1871 | J. As! ury......... 
re America | 1871} Franklin Os.ood.. | 
Sappho ........... America | 1871] W. P. Doug.ass... 
Madelei pine.... America | 1876} J. S. Dickerson... .. 
Jountess of Dufier 2rin | Canada | 1876] C. Giford........ 
ee America | 1881] J. R. Rusk ....... 
ee Canada | 1881) A. Cuthbert...... 
DS 5 60 ns eae America | 1885 | J. Mal Forles.... 
oe England | 1885 } Sir R. Sutton..... | 
Mayflower.......... | America | 1886 | Gen. C. J. Paine... 
ee England | 1886 | Lieut. R. N. Henn. 
Volunteer.......... | America | 1887 | Gen. C. J. Paine... 
MG SS 5554400 | Scotland | 1887 | James Bell....... 
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shall be sailed outside Sandy Hook. 
will be sailed in October. 

The following table gives the dimensions of all 
the yachts that have sailed for the America’s cup 
since it was first. won. In 1870, when 18 yachts 
crossed the line, the winner’s dimensions are 
given. It is interesting to note how the models 
of the two countries are working together. This 
is shown more particularly in the dimensions 
given of the yachts that have sailed in the last 
three races. The old-fashioned, narrow, deep- 
keeled English cutter is fast disappearing, and 
boats with plenty of elbow room are taking its 
place. At the same time the shallow skimming 
dish of this country is giving place to boats with 
plenty of head room : 


These races 


Length O. A.\ Length W. L.| Beam. | Dr “aught.| 








via. | » 
ie ft. in. ft. in. ft. im. | ft. in. | 7 ape. 
| { 
(Sch.| 108 CO | 96 00 22 08 | 11 06 | Keel. 
eh. 86 00 | 78 11 2009 | 6 07 |C.B. 
Sch.| 116 00 | 108 00 20 05 | 12 04 | Keel. 
€ch 115 00 | 107 05 23 03 | 12 O08 | Keel 
Sch.| 107 11 | 96 00 | 2501 | 6 00 |C.B. 
€ch.| 127 00 | 119 04 27 04 | 12 08 | Keel. 
Sch.| 106 00 95 00 24°00 | 7 04 |C. B. 
Sch.| 107 00 | 93 00 2400] 6 06 |G. B. 
Sl..{ 68 06 | 61 00 1910} 5 04 |C.RB. 
Sl..| 70 00 | 64 00 19 00} 5 06 |C. B. 
Sl..| 93 00 81 Ol 2207 | 8 10 |C.B. 
Cut.| 90 00 81 00 | 15 00 | 13 06 | Keel. 
S}..| 100 00 86 07 19 06 | 10 00 |C. B. 
Cut. } 102 00 87 00 15 00 | 14 O6 | Keel. 
$l..) 106 08 85 10 23 02 | 10 00 |C. B. 
Cut. 104 00 86 05 20 03 | 13 08 | Keel. 
i 


Four new yachts have been built to defend the 


America’s cup, but so much secrecy is preserved 
in regard to them that very little is known about 
their models. Mr. Archibald Rogers formed a 
syndicate to have a keel boat built, 
the Colonia. Commodore E. D. Morgan 


formed another syndicate, which had the 
Vigilant constructed. Mr. John Paine, 
a son of General C. J. Paine, had a 
yacht built with a fin keel and two cen- 
treboards, while a Boston syndicate had 
a bulb fin keel boat constructed. It is 
said that the English cutter Valkyrie is 


Morgan Syndicate | 124 00 
Paine’s Fin Boat. | 123 00 


| | | 

Rogers Syndicate.| 124 00 | 85 00 | 2400 | 14 00 | Keel 
| 

Soston Syndicate. 122 00 | 





to have a centreboard, but we will have to wait 
until she comes over here to know anything defin- 
ite concerning her. These are the approximate 
dimensions of the four new American boats : 


Ligth O. 4 | 174 *gth W. 1. | Beam.| | Dr ht 


Owner. ‘ ; 
. tt. io, {t. in. | ft. in. 


| 7'ype. 


85 00 | 2603/13 06] C. B. 
84 00 22 06 | 14 00) C.B. 
85 00 23 10 | 22 00 | Fin. 
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“fT AM KNEELING BESIDE HIM.” 


FERROLL’S 


WOOING. 


By Lucy C, LILuIie. 


‘** Wo is Sylvia? What is she, 
That all the swains adore her?’” 

** Swains !” I echo, scornfully ; but it is pleas- 
ant enough to look down into Dick Somerby’s 
handsome face as he makes the idle quota- 
tion, stretched on the grass at my feet, while I, 
Ophelia-like, sit weaving the flowers in my lap 
into a fantastic gariand. ‘* Swains,” I continue. 
** Now, Dick, seriously, if you can be serious” 
—he smiles caressingly at me—‘‘ where are they ? 
Was ever a girl so dismally placed ? Here am I, 
nineteen, and not as yet have I been permitted 
any gayer festivity than your society affords, sir ; 
and if we are engaged, we can’t tell anybody at 
present ; and—well, what’s to come of it ?” 

For answer, Dick lifts himself on one elbow 
and says, gravely : 

Vol. XXXVI., No. 3—20. 


‘Sylvia, my child, what should come of it ? 
When the proper time arrives, surely your guard- 
ian will see that he is bound to consider your wel- 
fare and happiness only! Ie cannot refuse to 
allow you a : 

I interrupt him with scarlet cheeks. 

‘*Do you mean, Dick,” I exclaim, hotly, ‘that 
in breaking faith with Colonel Ferroll I would 
accept money from him ?” 

Dick’s blue eyes darken. 

‘* TIow easily you misunderstand me! What [ 
do mean is that he will help me perhaps to a bet- 
ter rung of the ladder than the one I am at pres- 
ent ornamenting merely socially. And, besides ” 
(how handsome Dick looks when a bit vexed !) 
‘‘what do you call breaking faith? Did you 
pledge yourself ? As I sec it, here is your position : 
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Your father left you dependent on your aunt, ex- 
cept for that paltry five thousand dollars you al- 
ways refer to as though it were a fortune ; and, 
if you refuse, the first of the New Year, to marry 
Colonel Ferroll, you lose even that! Good Heav- 
ens! my child—think of you, with that face of 
yours, gadding about earning your daily bread !” 
He pauses, contemplates the fair October sky an 
instant, and goes on: “‘ How on earth was this 
most sacrilegious barter of your young life made ? 
Had your aunt been of the party I could under- 
stand it.” 

As Dick speaks there rises to my mind a pict- 
ure often present, forever ineffaceable. When my 
father and I, after our happy, wandering life to- 
gether, came back to what he had called ‘‘ home” 
in Milford, he, knowing the end was near, had 
sent for Colonel Ferroll, his old friend, to whose 
care he wished to confide me. The picture 
which Dick’s words have called up is of my father 
on what he and I—more than most fathers and 
daughters ever were to one another—knew to be 
his deathbed, and he is telling me of the “‘ honor ” 
Colonel Ferroll, who has been here four and 
twenty hours, has done me. 

**T don’t pretend to know why, my darling,” he 
says, his feeble hand clasping mine. ‘“ But he 
wishes to make you his wife. My little girl, I 
can die in peace if you will promise me one thing. 
He asks no pledge from you until your twentieth 
birthday, but will consider himself bound to you. 
Promise me that until that date you at least will 
marry no one else without consulting him.” 

At first I could not realize it—my father bar- 
gaining, as it were, for the fairest gift a woman 
can bestow! But in the anguish of that moment 
I would have sworn away my life to give him 
comfort ; and so it comes about that nearly two 
years later Iam a member of my aunt Rowena’s 
household at ‘* The Oaks,” near Lenox, regarded 
with complacency by the family as the fiancée of 
the most eligible parti in the country—I, mean- 
while, holding close to my heart the fact of my 
virtual freedom, having no cause to complain of 
any encroachments on his vague rights during the 
colonel’s rare visits, but as each day passes feeling 
more keenly that I must tell him soon of what per- 
haps he will call my dreachery ! His life seems too 
busy and important to be linked with a careless 
one like mine—may there not be just a chance, 
a ghost of a hope, that he will welcome his re- 
lease ? Dick has more than once suggested this. 
Of love the colonel has rarely spoken. In our 
few ¢éte-d-tétes he has talked to me much as he 
would to a child whose idle fancies, likes and 
dislikes he was trying to draw out and humor. 
Only once has he referred to that cruelly de- 
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cisive date in my calendar. It was last week. 
He came over from his place, five miles away, 
which has been closed for years, to discuss the 
house party with which, and many festive doings, 
it is to be reopened on to-morrow. 

*“ You think sometimes, I suppose, Sylvia, of 
the New Year ?” he observed, in his quiet tones. 

al TS 

I spoke bitterly, yet conscience-stricken. 

*‘And so do I,” he rejoined. ‘‘ The thought 
is constantly with me. Remember, you need de- 
cide nothing until that day.” 

Ten weeks of freedom! I took my calendar 
and counted them out, Dick’s blue eyes and fair 
face coming in tormentingly between me and the 
small red lettering which meant so much. But 
surely does not honor demand that before their 
time is spent I tell him what has come into my 
life to drift it away from his ? 

But meanwhile, in these hours of respite, I 
cannot help feeling exhilarated by the thought of 
the limitless amusements which Colonel Ferroll 
has devised for this fortnight’s hospitality over at 
*Brierwood.” Dick, to begin with, has so often 
in loving jest made fun of my schoolgirlish gowns, 
my lack of that savow-faire, I suppose I must 
call it, in which “ girls in his set ””—notably my 
cousin Jessamy—are proficient! He shall see me 
“gowned and garnitured” now, I determine, in 
a way to-dazzle even his accustomed eyes, for have 
I not at least ten new frocks upstairs awaiting 
packing this very day? Has not Aunt Rowena, 
in the effusive joy of the hour, loaned me her 
pearls, and the sapphire stomacher which is her 
hall mark of aristocracy, while Colonel Ferroll 
has, to use his own words, “‘ anticipated Christ- 
mas” in sending me a string of small but match- 
less diamonds which just fit, and, I must admit, 
become my throat! As I sit thinking of these 
wonders in store for Richard’s complete subjec- 
tion it occurs to me to ask an important question. 

** Richard,” I say, almost severely, “there is 
something very particular which—no nonsense, 
if you please—I wish you to answer fruthfully.” 

“Go on.” 

** Well, on your honor, what do I look like ?” 

For answer, Dick gazes at me until the blood 
springs into my cheeks. 

**What do you look like ?” echoes Mr. Somer- 
by, with deliberation. ‘ Well, I will try and tell 
you. To begin with, sitting on that bench with 
the flowers above you, you might pose for Bouge- 
reau—oh, don’t think I’m going to rhapsodize ; 
it shall be like Olivia’s summing up. Item: Cop- 
per-colored hair when the sun touches it, brushed 
back, but inclined to wander here and there on 
your forehead ; dark eyebrows and lashes ; a pair 
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of, yes, greenish hazel eyes ; a supercilious young 
nose—you know, Sylvia, that curve to your nos- 
tril is your patent to nobility ; a smooth if some- 
what sun-browned cheek ; a mouth—Sylvia, how 
can I describe it ?—there, it is, as Herrick says, 
‘fit for child or lover only ;’ and, well, I have 
never heard of an ‘uptilted chin,’ but that little 
upward jerk of yours just now 3 

He finishes by laying his lips softly upon mine. 

“‘ Dick,” I say, nearly crying, ‘‘ you are making 
fun of me—I know you are !” 

“*Fun of you !” He has his hands on my shoul- 
ders now, and is regarding me half sadly. ‘‘ Syl- 
via,” he goes on, ‘‘ you are perfectly, absolutely 
lovely. Your own mirror must tell you that, a 
dozen times a day. You are going out into the 
world for the first time. Don’t count up your 
charms, my child! They may prove Dead Sea 
fruit !” 

He moves away, something curiously bitter in 
the curve of his handsome mouth, the look of his 
eyes, which have always seemed to me made only 
for love or laughter. 

“Dick,” I murmur, ‘‘when we go over to 
Brierwood I must tell Colonel Ferroll every- 
thing !” 

Ife turns, his whole expression changed. 

‘Good Heavens, Sylvia! and bring down my 
sister Sarah’s wrath at once! I thought you 
would wait until January. If she knew—of 
course, I’ve told you I’m in debt and have only 
her to look to—and besides ”—if tenderness has 
gone, how sadly does that hopeless, bitter look 
replace it on my sweetheart’s face !—‘‘ you know 
she has planned a very different marriage for me. 
A marriage,” he adds, with a mocking laugh, ‘‘ of 
her own choice !” 

‘‘Of her own choice,” I repeat, dully, but the 
words have stung me to the quick. 

“‘Oh, Sylvia !” he exclaims, ‘‘ surely you know 
whom I mean—that fat little girl from Denver.” 

Yes, I know now. ‘The ‘‘ fat little girl from 
Denver” is the orphan heiress of a Western 
multi-millionaire at present at the old Red Inn 
under the chaperonage of Dick’s sister, Mrs. 
Van Ness. Three times have I met—and liked 
her. Although she seems rather terrified by the 
suddenly acquired wealth, seems unused to its 
everyday conventional use, there is about Anna- 
bel Duane something really bright, kindly and at- 
tractive. No amonnt of * friction,” to use Mrs. 
Van Ness’s favorite term, will ever make her 
brilliant or cultured, but she is an honest-minded, 
generous, natural little girl—plain-looking, it is 
true, as I well know—plain in the way most try- 
ing to Dick’s hypercritical fastidiousness ; for 
what matters it that her complexion is clear, 





since it is of the milkmaid order ? her hair 
abundant, since it is palest straw color ? her 
eyes large, since they lack that sparkle which is 
more than words ? 

‘Oh, Miss Duane ?” I say, preparing to go 
back to the house. ‘‘A nicer girl of her kind 
never breathed. I am sorry for her, Dick.” I 
face him suddenly, feeling all my heart in my 
eyes. ‘Dick, suppose she should fall in love 
with you?” 

Ife laughs, nof in his usual careless fashion, 
but sadly. 

“Sylvia,” he says, quite gravely, ‘‘I can’t 
deny it, dear—she has.” 

Luncheon is on the table when, ten minutes 
later, I enter the dining room. Aunt Rowena, in 
her most ‘ parliamentary manner,” as Dick calls 
it, is addressing Jessamy on the subject of to- 
morrow’s journey. Jessamy is rarely at home, 
being in constant demand at Newport, Tuxedo, 
Washington—all manner of places—and I count 
in her life as a useful element simply because 
she delights in a confidante for her various tales 
of social triumph. Just now I am in high favor, 
since I have secured an invitation for the Brier- 
woud festivities for one Captain Spottiswode, an 
English guardsman, whom Jessamy assures me 
has ‘‘ almost proposed.” He is rich, an “ honor- 
able,” and according to my pretty cousin, ‘‘ quite 
as good a match, my dear, as any of the girls 
have made,” referring, of course, to “ interna- 
tional episodes.” 

‘We leave here punctually at two o’clock,” 
proclaims my aunt. ‘‘ Sylvia, leave Martha the 
entire superintendence of your packing. Don’t 
touch " , 

Her sentence dies away. The door is opened, 
and Roberts announces : 

«* Colonel Ferroll.” 

In spite of his punctilious sense of etiquette, 
his eves, grave and dark, seek mine before he has 
even looked at my aunt, and in them—alas! for the 
tale I have to tell—I read the depth of his love 
for me! Briefly, yet more critically than before, 
I look at him. To me thirty-eight seems very 
old, yet about my guardian are no signs of middle 
age. Ile has the careless ease of one born and 
bred “in the purple ”—the indefinable yet potent 
charm belonging to a man thoroughly reared in 
the world’s ways, yet who has never travestied its 
best purposes. More distinguished-looking than 
actually handsome, the lines of his spare dark 
face have a power, softened by his innate refine- 
ment ; his smile, slow to come, is enchanting in 
its sweetness; and looking at him now, as the 
light is in his eyes—for that they rest on me [ 
know—I ask myself why I—poor, foolish child that 
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Where the Copal per Lhe Divide 


NICARAGUA, AND THE CANAL PROJECT.—SEE PAGE 312. 


I am, not worthy to tie his shoestring—cannot in 


Ifeaven’s name, Jove him! 


‘‘ Mrs. Morison,” says the colonel, presently, 
**may I run away with Sylvia for an hour or two ? 
I want to drive her over to look at the new wing 
at Brierwood. My dear old housekeeper, Mrs. 
Bell, is expecting us.” 





WOOING. 


My aunt’s assent is 
most effusive. I feel— 
as I always have of late 
—like a mere puppet in 
their hands, and so it 
comes about thats half 
an hour later I am sit- 
ting beside my guardian 
on his dogeart, he rather 
silent, I little better 
than dumb. 

“‘T feel as if I must 
have you to myself a 
little while, at least,” 
he says, finally, looking 
down at my profile. ‘I 
want to show you the 
new part—your part— 
of the house, without a 
crowd of people about 
us! There are a lot of 
samples of stuff for you 
to choose from, little 
girl.” 

I smile feebly. Yes, 
assuredly must I tell 
him my story before the 
day is ont! Why dupe 
this true-hearted gen- 
tleman longer ? 

We make the five 

miles in good time with 
such a driver, and he 
smiles at me as we turn 
into the drive leading 
to what he considers my 
future home. 
The house, standing above a terrace, is simply 
charming—full of delightful irregularities, sug- 
gestive of rooms now of grand proportion ; again, 
cozy, homelike nooks and corners. Windows 
open on to lawns and gardens rich with October 
green and bloom, though, as we enter the great 
hall, the wood fire, leaping and burning on a 
generous hearth midway, is welcome, for the air 
is chill. 

The kindliest of old ladies in a black silk gown 
and white lace cap bids me welcome, and then, 
sending her to see that the new wing is opened, 
Colonel Ferroll leads me into the library, on the 
right. 

Once there, alone, my guardian turns, with all 
his soul in his gaze. 

** Sylvia!” he half whispers ; and before I am 
aware of his intention I am in his arms, the first 
embrace he has ever offered me. ‘* Welcome, my 
darling, home !” 
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Shame, confusion—I know not what—make me 
struggle from his keeping ; and standing back, not 
moving my eyes from his face, I tell him my 
miserable story. 

Is there not in some silence more than any 
words ever could convey ? AsI finish speaking 
it seems to me as though all the world about us 
has come to a standstill. 

“And you have engaged yourself to Richard 
Somerby ?” he says at last, in a constrained voice. 

I bow my head. 

“In so far as this,” I answer, hurriedly, the 
blood rushing to my face, ‘that only with your 
permission would I marry him.” 

IIe looks at me a moment longer in silence. 
There he stands by the chimneypiece. I can see 
every line of his face and figure. To my dying 
day will I at any time recall that scene ; the som- 
bre luxuries of the room—the deep-embrasured 
window to which I have retreated, his face turned 
toward me so curiously like the pictured Allan 
Ferroll of a hundred years ago hanging on the 
wall above. I have known, of course, what and 
who he is, but someway never have I realized un- 
til this moment how well he becomes the tradi- 
tions of his race. 

“Tt would be useless,” he says, at last, the cold 
distinctness of his voice cutting me like a knife, 
‘* for us to discuss the question. I see I wronged 
you in trying even to half bind you, child” (is 
there not a tinge of contemptuous pity in his 
tone ?)—‘*‘ that you were—— But for all our sakes, 
say nothing of our changed plans, at least till this 
party is over. It will] 
be easily arranged, oz 
explained, later. God 
knows it is l who am 
to blame!” He looks 
at me; for an instant 
his face relaxes, but 
he represses quickly 
all signs of emotion. 
“‘My defense, Sylvia, 
is, that on the first 
sight of you a heart I 
thought dead to all be- 
lief in woman’s truth 
and fairness suddenly 
awoke! When I saw 
you first—at your 
father’s side—hope 
and trust and faith 
spoke to me from 
your eyes. They con- 
quered the acquired 
cynicism of years. 
God knows, even 
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now ”’—he draws nearer, but does not offer to so 
much as touch my hand—‘‘ looking at you, I feel 
myself blameless.” 

x + * 1 * * 

It is the tenth day of the famous Brierwood 
festivities. ‘I'weuty guests are gathered beneath 
that most hospitable roof. Two hundred more 
are bidden from far and near for the grand ball 
on this evening, and I am standing before my 
mirror, letting Martha put “last touches to my 
gown of pale-yellow chiffon over satin, the Mori- 
son pearls on my neck and arms. Meanwhile 
comfortably ensconced in an armchair sits Miss 
Duane, Dick’s ‘‘fat little girl from Denver,” 
gorgeous to behold in white satin, duchesse point 
and diamonds—bridal in all save flowers and the 
veil; and her artless discourse is of Dick, who, after 
a week of feverish gayety, has had ‘‘ moods” the 
last day or two, in consequence, so he has confided 
to me, of his financial straits. 

“Do hurry, Sylvia,” says Miss Duane, chirp- 
ingly. ‘‘I promised Di— Mr. Somerby to be 
home early, and—well, I don’t like to go alone, 
you know.” 

Poor child! I can’t help compassionating her, 
but hope for a chance to-night to warn Dick 
against further beguilement of her trusting nat- 
ure. We go down the broad staircase together, 
Miss Duane’s rich satins “ swishing ” audibly in 
contrast to the ‘‘ frou-frou ” of my draperies, and 
behold Dick standing alone before the hall fire, 
his eyes, I see at once, for me, not for the anx- 
ious, fluttering girl beside me; but a moment 
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later, and with a coquettish air she bids him 
choose a few flowers for her corsage, and he tore 
toward the conservatory. Whatever is on my 
mind, I continue awkwardly to catch a bit of my 
chiffon on a cactus near the door, and so run up 
for “‘ repairs,” descending a few moments later by 
the smaller, handier staircase near my room. 

But on the lower step I pause. Dick is speak- 
ing, and his words chain me to the spot. 

‘* Your generous loan has saved me, Bel,” he is 
saying, in a lowtone. ‘It is not an hour too 
soon. How can I ever repay you ?” 

There is brief silence. Then the girl says, 
gently: 

“*T need no other payment, Dick—to know you 
love me is worth all my life !” 

I move now like some laggard in a dream, and 
as I raise my head at last meet Dick’s eyes stonily, 
dully fixed on mine, above the flaxen head of his 
new sweetheart reposing on his breast. He knows 
without words of mine that I have heard it all. 

* * + . * . 

I wonder how long a time it takes a healthy 
young person like myself to grow completely hard- 
ened and incapable of mental pain ? 

I make this observation to myself one April day, 
a year and a half after the Brierwood party, as I 
sit on the porch of the old church near Beck’s 
Junction. The fairness of the day, added toa 
desire to escape my aunt’s society, have tempted 
me as far as this; and gazing about the familiar 
landscape, | wonder anew when there will be vul- 
nerable places in my armor for Mrs. Rowena Mori- 
801) to prick. 

Since the day on which she learned that “ all 
was over” between my guardian and myself life 
has been well-nigh intolerable, for although Col- 
onel Ferroll has contrived admirably to make my 
five thousand yield a decent income—at least 
enough to board and clothe me, and she cannot 
in the eyes of the world turn me out, yet am I 
made daily and hourly to feel how I have lowered 
myself in her estimation; ‘how cruelly I have 
treated my best friend ; how ill-deserving I am of 
the friendship of any honest-hearted person ; and 
I have resolved on my next birthday to break 
away from this life of mental, spiritual, all but 
physical bondage. Candidly speaking, I cannot 
say that I, like the heroines I read of, have suf- 
fered bodily, for if slim as ever, it is the same 
round, healthful slimness, and my cheeks are sun- 
browned and firm—eyes arid lips show, as they 
say, ‘‘ good condition.” Yet God alone knows the 
sad heart I carry in that healthy young body of 
mine-! Ah, well! Zime is a good friend, think I. 
If so far it played me false, still it is bearing me 
along. What an eternity it seems since Dick and 
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I parted ; since I felt how dead my love lay at my 
feet ; since he married the little girl from Den- 
ver—my one command to him being that he 
should never speak of our rash and brief lovemak- 
ing ; since Colonel Ferroll paid that last per- 
functory visit to The Oaks in his capacity of 
guardian, a year ago, begging of me so courteously 
to ‘command his services” should I need them 
in the future ; since But why go on? 

Brierwood, whose chimneys I can see faintly in 
the distance, blue smoke curling therefrom, is 
opened to-day in part, for on the four-o’clock ex- 
press its master returns for a fortnight, previous 
—so he has, in his usual brief, businesslike way, 
written me—to a tour around the world with a 
party of bachelor friends. He will stop at the 
Junction, I reflect, pulling some early daisies 
apart; and the whistle of the train having 
sounded five minutes ago, I can fancy him 
now 

My reflections end suddenly. A man—two, 
three, after him—is dashing across the fields, and 
as I start up he draws nearer, and I see Peters, 
the head gardener at Colonel Ferroll’s place. 

“Tt was for you, miss,” says Peters, flushed 
with excitement and the exercise. ‘* Go on, 
boys, where you were sent. The master, miss— 
you’re to come at once; it was an accident—but 
the doctors say he’]l live, mebbe, till night.” 

Tears are raining unchecked down Peters’s with- 
ered cheeks as he puts out his hand. 

As I walk rapidly, dazed as I am, by Peters’s 
side, I learn that they have taken him into the 
little railway inn. There, a solemn crowd around, 
I see him stretched on a hastily constructed bed, 
the deathly pallor on his face, the heavily closed 
eyes, the labored breathing, telling their story. 

‘*He asked for you,” whispers our old doctor, 
Abercrombie, ‘‘ just as he lost consciousness. It 
will not hurt him to be roused. Poor fellow——” 

The pause was more than words; no earthly 
effort now could harm or help him ! 

Strange that, as his eyes open and rest on mine, 
only a quiet look of peace, not surprise, is in 
them. I am kneeling beside him; the others, 
for some reason, have moved back. 

“* Sylvia,” he whispers, ‘‘ I have not many hours 
to live—they have told you? That is why I sent 
for you. Listen. Grant me one favor. Remem- 
ber, child, I am a dying man !” 

Anything,” I murmur. ‘My God! is this 
to be the end ?” 

“«T want to leave you my name, my fortune. I 
willed all to you months ago, but as my wife it 
will seem more natural, and the name will pro- 
tect you. Trust me—it is best.” 

Later, I have but the dreamiest remembrance 
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of what follows. 'They—some one has given into 
his hand a plain gold ring. Mr. Rainey, our 
clergyman, is standing there; my guardian’s eyes 
rest on my face. A smile ineffably sweet and 
tender lights them for an instant, as he says, 
faintly : 

“Until death do us part!” 

* * * * * * 

‘I really cannot explain it, my dear Miss— 
Mrs. Ferroll ; it is one of those cases which we 
call—ha, ha!—cheating the doctors,” says Dr. 
Abercrombie one May morning, as he stands on 
the library hearth at Brierwood. 

Four weeks have gone by since the afternoon 
of my strange marriage, during which time, as 
constantly as they and the trained nurses have 
allowed me, I have been at my husband’s side. 
He has not repulsed me, yet has seemed to shrink 
from my personal services—has been evidently 
downhearted, we all can see, since he has been 
forced to admit that he is on the highroad to 
complete recovery ! 

For the first time to-day he is up and dressed, 
and I am now in an adjoining room waiting his 
coming, hot and cold by turns, wondering how 
we two, so strangely bound to one another, are to 
meet, for the first time, alone. 

The door is opened by his valet, Brooks—the 
doctor has withdrawn —it closes, and turning, 
with a faint feeling at my heart and in my limbs, 
I see my husband. 

Ile smiles, waves aside my offer to lead him to 
a chair, and takes up his station just as he did 
that memorable day so long ago, leaning on the 
mantel, and looking at me with—oh, what a depth 
of mournful meaning in his glance! How the 
weeks have told upon him! How ¢hin his face 
looks! how dark and bright his eyes ! 

‘“‘ Sylvia,” he says, at last, in a constrained, 
hard voice, ‘‘ I feel you have, for the second time, 
a right to accuse me of hurting your young life. 
Before God I never would have dreamed of ask- 
ing you to marry me had I believed there was a 
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chance of my recovery.” He turned his face 
away, for an instant shading his eyes with his 
hand, ‘All those days I have fought against 
what seemed your cruel fate. Now I want to 
make one thing absolutely clear. If, without 
scandal, I could set you free legally, God knows I 
would do it. But, my child, your life 7s as much 
your own as it was before the ceremony. The 
world need not guess our wretched situation. I 
pledge myself solemnly to treat you as an hon- 
ored, beloved sister.” 

I look at him dumbly. 

“My great love has been your undoing, I 
know,” he goes on, sadly. ‘* Now it will be the 
one purpose of my life to make yours, even ata 
distance, happy.” 

‘Are you going to send me away ?”’ I half 
whisper. 

Ile smiles. 

**T will find imperative business to take me 
away, for a time, at least,” he answers. ** Mean- 
while you shall have whom you like here for com- 
pany and amusement.” 

** But,” I venture, the blood leaping into my 
cheeks, ‘‘you are not well enough to go alone. 
May I not travel with you to take care of you ?” 

My heart is beating wildly. I draw nearer to 
him, and involuntarily put out my hand. For the 
space of one instant our eyes meet, and into his 
creeps a strange, bewildered, wondering expres- 
sion. 

** Sylvia,” he whispers, looking at me eagerly, 
‘* for God’s sake do not deceive yourself or me. 
Tell me, on your honor, shall I go or stay ? But 
if I stay, my sweetheart, it must be as your hus- 
band, and with hope of your love.” 

I draw nearer. I scarcely dare to speak until 
he puts his arms about me, and I feel his heart 
beating no less calmly than my own. 

‘‘ There is no need to hope,” I whisper, hiding 
my burning face upofi his breast. ‘‘ All the love 
of my heart is my husband'’s—if he will not leave 
me wntil death do us part.” 
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LAKE NICARAGUA AND OMETEPE, FROM SAN JORGE, 


NICARAGUA, AND THE CANAL PROJECT. 


By M, pi 


CLIMATE, country, cash, these are the three es- 
sentials in any enterprise in the tropics. As re- 
guards the two first named, the Nicaragua Canal 
project, which has been newly brought into no- 
tice by the Nicaraguan revolution, has everything 
in its favor. The climate, even on the eastern 


slope, is salubrious despite the swampy character 


of the country ; even the disturbance of the soil 
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by dredges has not been productive of the perni- 
cious fevers so common in the tropics. The to- 
pography of the country is more favorable on the 
route proposed for the canal than on the line of 
any similar project. The soil, with the one ex- 
ception of the easternmost edge, where it is sandy, 
will afford a solid foundation for dams, canal and 
locks. In view of the work that has already been 
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accomplished, it is to be regretted that the third essential, cash, 
was not forthcoming in sufficient volume to keep the work go- 
ing in accordance with the plans. The technical points of the 
enterprise have been treated at length so frequently that a 
mere outline thereof will suffice in this place. 

Nine miles of canal cut through swampy ground from 
Greytown will bring ships to the foothills. A succession of 
three locks, a mile or so apart from each other, and having 
lifts of 30, 31 and 45 feet, respectively, is to raise them to the 
level of Lake Nicaragua, A large artificial lake, produced by 
the damming up of the San Juan River at Ochoa, will flood 
the high valleys to a height of 106 feet above the sea level. 
This lake, which through the San Juan River will be con- 
nected with Lake Nicaragua, is to extend to the foothills near- 
est the Caribbean Sea coast. A cut 80 feet in width and a 
little over two miles long will pierce the second ridge of hills. 
‘ihe place chosen for this cut has been named the Divide Hill, 
and is 404 feet high at the point traversed by the canal line, 
requiring a cut of 328 fect in depth. Lake Nicaragua is 
navigable for even the largest ocean craft. A mile and a half 
below San Jorge begins the western end of the canal. ‘I'wo 
artificial basins, the larger one the La Flor Basin, will be 
formed by means of dams, and a succession of locks similar to 
those on the east side will lower vessels to the tide-water level 
of the canal, which terminates at Brito. 

The work so far accomplished consists of a most admirable 
survey, which will stand in engineering history as a monument 
to American intrepidity, American enterprise and American 
pluck. There are a hundred miles of cross-sectioning to every 
one mile of adopted canal route on the large map of the com- 
pany. In the eastern portion of the surveyed country, where 
swamps and lagoons abound, the engineers frequently had to 
work in water up to their armpits, with an absolute disregard 
of dangers from attacks on the part of the alligators with which 
the swamps are infested, or from the bite of the terrible toma- 
gof and toboba, snakes whose bite is fatal; and in defiance of 
the many ills which such damp occupation gives rise to the 
young American engineers of the canal company crossed and 
recrossed every foot of the silent fastnesses. Even in the hills 
progress is slow and tedious. The hardy rubber hunter only 
dares penetrate the tropical forest with its dense undergrowth 
for short distances, and even then he uses the utmost precau- 
tion, enabling him to find his way back by means of marks on 
trees and cut leaves. 

Into these solemn vaults, roofed in by gigantic trees, the sun 
does not intrude even during the most scorching days of the 
hot season, and the clay soil is ever reeking with humidity. 
Gnarled roots and.trailing vines arrest the foot at every step 
in the path, hewn through the jealous undergrowth by the 
Indian guide’s machete. There is an unwritten rule which one 
adopts soon after becoming familiar with these woods: never 
touch anything with your hand. There may not be a snake 
everywhere lying ready for an attack, but there is almost sure 
to be near by one of the many insects whose sting is poisonous, 
if not deadly. 

A breakwater is partly built in Greytown. It is 960 feet 
long, and reaches a depth of 10 feet on the sloping bottom. 
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Creosoted timbers in four rows, between which 
artificial concrete rock has been filled, were used 
in its construction. The work so far accom- 
plished has demonstrated the correctness of the 
engineer’s plans, and was instrumental in form- 
ing and keeping open a channel six feet in depth 
through the sand spit which divides Greytown 
Lagoon from the sea. There is no doubt that 
the breakwater, carried into a depth of 32 feet, 
will create and protect a channel navigable for 
deep-draught vessels. 

The next important thing so far accomplished 
is a telegraph line along the canal route and con- 
necting at Castillo with the government wires, 


THE 





CANAL PROJECT. 

All along the line the trees have been hewn down 
to minimize the chances for accidents. Some of 
the Indians employed in keeping the wires in 
order have developed a remarkable adaptability 
for the purpose. 

It seemed quite strange to see a full-blooded 
Indian porter lay down his pack upon arriving in 
acamp, and after connecting a telegraphic instru- 
ment to the wires, there operate it in the most 
approved Morse style, and at the rate of from 
20 to 25 words per minute. 

Communication between the camps and the 
headquarters at Greytown, and also with the in- 
terior, is had by the canal telegraph line. A 
clearing 120 feet wide and extending 13 miles 
along the proposed route of the canal has been 
made; one mile of this is cut to the depth of 14 
feet. The enormous dredge City of Paris, that 
had been brought from Panama with five others, 
did the work, and incidentally broke the dredging 
record by moving 106,000 cubic yards of earth in 
one day. 

Nearly parallel to the canal a railroad has been 
built, which is to serve as a means of conveying 
the rock quarried from the Divide Hill to the 
Greytown Breakwater on one hand and to the 
various dams, mainly the Ochoa Dam, on the 
other. So far eleven miles of this railroad are 
completed. 

There is no doubt a good deal has been accom- 
plished so far, albeit the work bears more the im- 
print of the experimental. With the exception 
of the telegraph line no one thing is completed. 
Doubtlessly a good deal of this exhibition of scat- 
tered enterprise was due to the expectation that 
the necessary funds would be forthcoming from 
time to time, suflicient to keep the work going. 


Nothing, or almost nothing, can be expected 
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of the native population in the way of work on coat, to which the 
the canal. The Indian of Nicaragua is hardy, rebozo, or shawl of 
and possessed of great endurance, but entirely bright color, is add- 


lacking in bodily strength. 


Even a mixture of ed whenever she 


the races does not seem to produce the necessary leaves her domicile. 
qualifications for a laboring man, according to In cities like 
American requirements, and the bulk of the Managua, Grenada 
workmen in these climes come from Jamaica. and Rivas the in- 
One can hardly compare them with the colored fluence of occasional 


men of the United States, 
except that they seem to be 
agreed upon the point that 
loafing is more conducive to 
comfort than work. They 
lack the civility and good 
nature of the American darky, 
and have in that respect much 
to learn from the Spaniard 
and Indian, both of whom are 
scrupulously civil. 

There is almost an excuse 
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for the laziness of the 
natives in the peculiar 
condition under which 
they exist. Food and 
drink are not with them 
things to be worried about. 
A ripe plantain, slowly 
roasted, a small piece of 
native cheese, a drink of 
milk or water, and the 
cravings of his appetite 
are satisfied. 

In this climate of 
eternal spring and sum- 
mer a rude hut ktuilt of 
young palm withes and 
covered with palm thatch 
gives all the necessary 
shelter against the sun 
and rain; sometimes the 
floor is laid a foot or so 
above the ground, but 
oftener the swine and 
chickens have free access 
to the living room. In 
the matter of clothing, 
also, the wants of the na- 
tives are frugal. For the 
men a pair of linen trou- 
sers and a shirt worn 
outside thereof, and a pita 
straw hat, will do; and 
the majority of women 
are clad only in a low-cut 
white chemise and a petti- 
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female travelers from the North is evidenced in 
the European dress affected by the more well- 
to-do native women, and with a peculiar per- 
versity of taste and disregard of the fitness of 
things men will persist in wearing heavy broad- 
cloth suits of dark color in imitation of gentle- 
man’s fashions in London and New York. 

The influx of foreigners into the fertile districts 
of Matagalpa, Chontales, Rivas, etc., for the pur- 
pose of maintaining coffee plantations, is responsi- 
ble for this. 

There is no spur to the natives’ ambition. Why 
enter the political ranks when it only means quar- 
reling all the time, and some day or other exile or 
hanging ? Soldiering ? Whew! who could attempt 
to do anything great with an army composed of 
men who usually fight because they are forced to 
do so by their superiors, and who not uncommonly 
would prefer to fight with the other party, no 
matter what it might be ? 

The one great spur to ambition, the subtle in- 
fluence of womanhood, that adorable stimulus to 
dare and do so potent in the United States, is al- 
together wanting in Nicaragua. 

What does your Mercedes, Juanita or Conchita 
care about the accomplishments of her lover as 
long as he is good-looking ? 

Ah! it is springtime down there, and Age 
strides along with winged feet, and marriage is 
at a discount—the discount in favor of 
clergy ! 

The latter are responsible indirectly for what to 
American eyes would seem like gross immorality. 

Let some poor “‘ mozo” ask the padre to marry 


the 
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him to a likely young woman who would make 
him a good wife, and presto! the priest stipu- 
lates a price far beyond the farmer’s means. 
Even if the amount be paid in installments, the 
man of the cassock will increase his demands, 
until, actually driven to it, the couple will begin 
living together in defiance of the church. How- 
ever, the latter is indulgent, and, provided bap- 
tismal fees are paid, the progeny will be enrolled 
in the Christian fold. 

One would imagine that in a country where the 
priesthood holds almost unrestricted sway the 
churches would, like those in Italy, contain the 
valuable accumulations of centuries. It is a dis- 
appointing fact, however, that the majority of 
the churches are old and crumbling. Some are 
indeed fine examples of early Spanish architect- 
ure, but with the exception of two churches in 
Leon and the parochial church in Managua the 
interior is plain save the few tawdry paper flow- 
ers and curtains around badly carved wooden im- 
ages. The latter are carved by Spanish Amer- 
icans, who propagate their ‘‘ art” from father to 
son. 

In Managua I stumbled across a lowly dwelling 
in the true Central American style, doors at the 
corner and railed-in bay windows, which bore 
the inscription, ‘‘ José Garcia, Pintor e Scul- 
tor,” above the entrance. Within was the studio 
of the “‘ painter and sculptor.” He exhibited a 
carved figure of Christ, all completed with the ex- 
ception of the arms. The latter were being done 
in the courtyard by the younger Garcia, a youth 
of about seventeen years, with a fine nervous face 
and a head of tousled hair. There was a strange 
light in his eyes as he bent eagerly over his task, 
scarcely deigning to notice the American Minis- 
ter and the writer with a quick glance. His 
mother, a shriveled old woman whose parched 
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THE CONSTRUCTION 


skin had been tanned into a rich coffee color, 
presently came running from the house with a 
hue and wail, bitterly complaining about the 
boy, who, sve said, had not eaten a fair meal in 
the last three weeks, owing to his absorption in 
the work. 

‘Quien sabe ?” perhaps in days to come he 
may smilingly criticise his own work, when the 
holy fire of art will have brought him to a plane 
far above the humble woodcarver.. 

But despite railroads, telegraphs, steamboats, 
electric lights and ice machines, methinks even 
José Garcia’s grandson will, years hence, present 
the same picture of a medieval art handicrafts- 
man that José and his son present now ; for Nica- 
raguans, as a rule, go slow. 

Their wagons still have the ponderous wooden 
wheels of a hundred years 
ago, albeit there are some 
roads in the country. The 
half-savage Indians of Mata- 
galpa and Masaya walk 
about their courtyards, that 
are fenced in with a thorny 
cactus, nude or nearly so; 
heather sandals are worn 
occasionally, and those in 
vogue would have been 
ecorned by the lowest 
trooper in the army that 
Cesar brought into Gaul. 
Even the slaves sculptured 
in Assyrian bas-reliefs wore 
more ingeniously contrived 
ones. 

The greater part of the 
pottery used by the natives 
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is erndely shapen by hand, showing not only a 
low intellectual status, but an actual retrogres- 
sion, as the pottery which abounds in the old 
native graves on the islands in Lake Nicaragua 
had evidently been turned on a potter’s wheel. 

Some day this ancient pottery and the stone 
idols that are numerous in old burying places will 
furnish a fertile field for exploration. At the 
present time only ex-President Sacasa and Mr. 
Frank P. Davis seem to be interested in these 
archwological relics. The former has sent a 
number of interesting objects to the Chicago Ex- 
position. 

It would be unfair to speak of the vessels used 
by the natives without mentioning the carved 
gourds which form a staple utensil of the poorer 
classes. ‘There is an egg-shaped gourd used as a 
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drinking cup, and a larger one employed in cook- 
ing. Both kinds appear mostly with carvings 
upon them that are by no means bad. 

Different forms of local animal life prevail in 
the ornamentation, but the rooster outnumbers 
all others by far, inasmuch as it is reminiscent of 
the national sport, cock fighting. 

Every Sunday afternoon the space around the 
cockpit is crowded by an intensely interested 
throng. Such sights of nervous tension and ex- 
cited humanity one can find nowhere outside of a 
stock exchange, a bull baiting or a cockfight. 

Everybody’s rooster may participate, and fre- 
quently the padre proves himself to be the clever- 
est hand at raising fighting chickens. 

Other amusements of the people may be seen 
on the days on which the fiesta of some special 
saint takes place. The streets near the church 
are crowded with airy booths of palm leaves, where 
chi-chi (a villainous native ram), cerbessa (beer), 
candy and the great native drink “ tiste ” are sold, 
Chocolate and maize diluted with water are the 
ingredients thereof, and one learns to like it. 
Gambling tables occupy space here and there, 
and gathered about them is a crowd of men and 
women who fairly devour with their eyes the lit- 
tle ball that spins around and around only to 
drop into some number upon which nobody had 
bet. Here and there the shouting and laughter 
are interrupted by the sweet tones of the ‘* marem- 
ba,” the only native instrument. It is a sort of 
xylophone ; beneath each piece of wood there is a 
gourd which is the larger the deeper the note. 
Each gourd is pierced at the bottom and the hole 
covered with a small piece of the intestine of a 
chicken. The instrnment is played with little 
mallets, and sometimes quite cleverly. At any 
rate the mozo manages to dance to it, with his 
sweetheart, slow variantes on the waltz and ma- 
zourka, and to be *‘ exceeding happy.” 

To return to the Nicaragua Canal. It is obvi- 
ous that the disasters which have befallén the 
Panama Canal have effectively turned public at- 
tention to the rival project. This, coupled with 
the expected annexation last spring of the Ha- 
waiian Islands by the United States, ronsed the 
Japanese, who are beginning to think of colo- 
nizing waste places, to action. The Japanese 
residents in Honolulu sent a petition, fortified 
with 6,000 signatures, to their government, in the 
course of which they said : ‘‘ The Hawaiian Isl- 
ands will be of the utmost importance when the 
Nicaragua Canal is completed and cable connec- 
tion is effected with the business centres of the 
world, and will be of great value and a desira- 


ble possession. A natural consequence of this 


will be conflict and strife with the Americans, 
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who have hitherto had everything their own way. 
We are far from satisfied with the present state 
of affairs here, and our patriotism makes us turn 
to our government for redress, Japanese influ- 
ence is great here, and should be dominant. 
We hold an important position in the island, but 
have never asserted our rights.” 

Foresighted Americans have never been insen- 
sible to the importance of the canal when com- 
pleted, and not long since, at the opening sitting 
of the National Commercial Convention at New 
Orleans in favor of the completion of the canal, 
Judge J. B. Jones said, in the course of his 
speech : “The canal will bring us to the mark- 
ets of nine hundred millions of people, and will 
double our commerce between our Eastern Gulf 
and Pacific coasts. It will place the wheat grown 
on the Pacific coast ten thousand miles nearer 
Liverpool, and place San Francisco ten thousand 
miles nearer New York. Our coast cities will be 
influenced as the coast cities of Europe were by 
the ocean trade of Oriental countries.” 

Mr. Jones also said that if the government ever 
obtained control of the canal it must be done by 
contract with the canal company owning the con- 
cession, as Nicaragua would grant no further 
concessions to their government. He strongly 
urged the necessity of government control of the 
canal. The convention adopted resolutions to 
the effect that a committee, consisting of one del- 
egate from each State, should be appointed to 
urge Congress to pass a bill indorsing the canal 
scheme, and that the delegates of each State rep- 
resented at the convention should constitute a 
committee to carry on the enterprise to a success- 
ful issue. Senator Morgan urged that the bill 
providing for the indorsement of $100,000,000 of 
bonds should be pushed through. He added that 
the canal company were willing to make over to 
the government $70,000,000 of bonds in order to 
give it control. In his opinion the concession by 
Nicaragua of a neutral strip of land along the 
canal would prove to be really the cession of so 
much territory to the United States. 

The idea of piercing Central America by a ca- 
nal is no new one, and in 1876, after a long and 
careful survey of the various routes which have 
from time to time been suggested, it was decided 
by the commission appointed by the President of 
the United States that the route from San Juan 
del Norte (Greytown), by way of the San Juan 
River and Lake Nicaragua to Port Brito on the 
Pacific coast, possessed greater advantages than 
any other proposed. Accordingly, in May, 1889, 
the steamer Alvera was dispatched to San Juan 
del Norte with the first expedition for the con- 
struction of the canal. 
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The company established their headquarters at 
San Juan del Norte on June 3d, 1889, and since 
then they have accumulated there the necessary 
material for the construction of an aqueduct to 
supply the lower portion of the canal and harbor 
with fresh water. They have built several miles 
of railway, and have set up a large number of tel- 
egraph and telephone lines. Considerable quan- 
tities of lighters, piles, machinery, ete., were 
landed at Greytown for the purpose of restoring 
the harbor and for use in the construction of the 
canal. The building of a large breakwater was 


also undertaken in order to protect tle mouth of - 


the harbor from being silted up by the shifting 
sand, and the result of the work has been consid- 
ered as most satisfactory ; so that there is little 
doubt that in a few years interoceanic communi- 
cation across Central America will be an accom- 
plished fact. 

The accompanying sketches were made in the 
course of an expedition over the canal route, un- 
dertaken by the writer in the spring of the pres- 
ent year. 

After having safely traversed two lengthy wash- 
outs created by heavy rains, we arrived eventually 
at Camp 7, the present terminus of the railroad, 
eleven miles from Greytown. ‘This railway is to 
be built over the Divide Hill to Ochoa, and its 
purpose is mainly to transport stone taken from 
there in cutting the canal to the Greytown Break- 
water and more largely to the Ochoa Dam. 

We made a brief stay, during which we drew 
on the canned supplies that we had brought with 
us, as the tropical forest affords nothing whatever 
in the shape of eatables. A man who loses the 
trail in the bush is more than likely to starve 
to death unless he has more than ordinary 
hunter’s luck. With the exception of the poor 
substitute for cabbage that grows on the very tip 
top of the tall cabbage palm there is nothing that 
could afford nutriment to a hungry man. 

After the repast we took to the canoe that lay 
realy for us in the narrow Deseado River close 
by. Our provisions, blankets, mosquito bars and 
pyjamas, all packed in watertight sacks of native 
rubber, wete bundled in after us, and the three 
porters began to dip their short paddles into the 
muddy water. 

The river is overhung on both sides by tall trees 
with long pendants of creepers that often reached 
down to the water’s surface. Fallen logs impeded 
progress everywhere, and every few yards it be- 
came necessary for some of our crew to jump into 
the river to push the boat over the submerged 
trunk of a tree or rocks. The average depth did 
not exceed 24 feet, and considerable dexterity was 
required on the part of the paddlers to bring us 


to the exact spots where a narrow channel enabled 
the canoe to pass. There seemed to be perfect 
accord among these people, and though neither 
of them uttered a word unless spoken to, each one 
seemed to know exactly what to do. They were 
peculiarly striking types of Spanish interbreeding. 
Diego was a pure Spanish American, with hand- 
some, regular features, black flashing eyes and a 
dull-brownish skin. Pablo had about one-half 
negro (or, as it is here called, ‘‘ Jamaican ”) blood 
in his veins. His origin showed in the kinky hair 
and flat nose, 

A turtle, a snake, or some peculiar bird, occa- 
sionally attracted attention from the delicious bits 
of wood interior through which we were being 
paddled for three miles on our way to Camp 
Menocal. There the canal company had begun a 
plantain and banana plantation to supply the 
messrooms for its own men. The camp, which 
stands on a little hill, is just a trifle above the 
level of the canal, that will here be 61 feet above 
tide water, to which height vessels will be raised 
in two locks of 30 and 31 feet lift respectively. 
The site of the third lock, by means of which the 
altitude of the proposed artificial extension of 
Lake Nicaragua, 106 feet, is to be reached, is also 
close by. 

The trail from this camp to the objective point 
of our expedition lay through dense tropical for- 
ests, where the machetes of our three porters 
waged a continual warfare with the dense under- 
brush and creepers. A few portions of the trail 
excepted, where it crosses the telegraph line along 
which the trees had been hewn down, the semi- 
darkness of a cathedral reigned throughout the 
entire march of five miles. The many tortuous 
windings of the Deseado-made wading frequently 
necessary where a slimy log, hurled across by some 
storm, does not afford a slippery and insecure 
footing. : 

As nobody here in the tropics stands upon the 
ceremony of removing footgear when wading 
streams, we found ourselves soon wet to the skin. 
But the water is always rather warm, and the heat 
of the atmosphere is such that rheumatism and 
colds need not be taken into consideration. 

We passed a number of deserted camps, among 
them the ruins of a roughly built shack where 
Senator Warner Miller spent the night when he 
walked over nearly the same trail two years ago. 

Presently we found ourselves confronted by a 
romantic group of rocks, over which the spark- 
ling waters of the Deseado fell in a series of little 
cascades. These falls are directly in the line of 
the canal cut. When the work is undertaken 
the water will be led away in sluices. To avoid 
a very rough climb up the steepest part of the 
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mountain, very 
properly  select- 
ed for the cut 
by the engineers 
because it repre- 
sents the deepest 
natural depression, we took a circuitous route, 
which brought us to a point within a hundred 
feet or so of the summit. 

The declivity of this hill, through which a cut 
of a little over two miles will be required, is ex- 
tremely steep. Its summit is a narrow ridge, 
scarcely twenty feet wide, and 404 feet above sea 
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level. ‘Therefore the deepest cut to canal level 
will not exceed 328 feet, as the canal will here 
practically form a portion of a large artificial ex- 
tension of Lake Nicaragua. 

My companion showed me a number of bore 
holes where the engineers had used the diamond 
drill for the purpose of ascertaining the mineral 
composition of the hill. A few cores that we 
found near them showed a biuish soft basalt of 
a close, even grain. 

With an ample force of men it will require five 
years to complete this excavation, and with it the 
canal, 





PIER AT GREYTOWN, AND ROAD THROUGH SWAMP. 























JACK O THE LIGHT. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


CuapTer XVIII.—(ContTINvUED). 


NSTHER, tired and dis- 
trait, with all her cop- 
per-colored hair blow- 
ing in soft rings from 
under her jaunty sailor 
hat, continued to stare 
down into the foamy 
gulfs of sunlit water, 
and answered nothing. 

** You see, he told me that he was in love,” said 
little Telfair. 

That aroused her. 

**Ts it possible ?” 

“Yes, *pon my soul! Don’t say it’s bad 
form for me to mention it—Ferris is making no 
secret of his feelings, as anyone may observe. 
Well, she’s a fine woman—your cousin; but I 
prefer brunettes myself. The dark, melting eve, 
and all that sort of thing, for me!” and little 
Telfair sighed heavily. 

Esther found him very tiresome. 

Some of his vapid remarks the wind carried 
away, others she answered at random. Presently, 
to give a new turn to the conversation, she said, 
with startling abruptness : 

“‘T wonder, Mr. Telfair, if drowning can be an 
easy death ?” 

“Eh? Oh?!’ cried Telfair, in alarm. ‘Too 
much salt, I should say, for a person who takes 
condiments moderately! I’ve heard some rot of 
the kind; but, when you think of it, to fill up 
entirely with brine couldn't be quite agreeable to 
one’s internal arrangements. You are leaning too 
far over the rail, Miss Daryl. Jove! I can’t swim 
astroke, but if you go over I'll have to fling my- 
self after you, and we'll be sure to perish together. 
Not that I object to sharing any sort of fate with 
you ”—and he gave her a sentimental glance— 
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“but ’twould be awfully wet and mussy, don’t you 
know ?” 

Ksther could endure no more. 

“T am a bad sailor, Mr. 'lelfair—I think I 
must go below,” she said, coldly. And to the 
little man’s unspeakable disappointment she van- 
ished down the companion way, and was seen no 
more till the sail was over. 

That same night, as Bruna Daryl and her 
cousin were walking together on the crag, in the 
cool gray gloaming, they met a man in faultless 
attire, with a light walking stick a-swing in his 
delicately gloved hand, and a face serene and 
smiling. 

“‘T have been upon a quest, mademoiselle,” 
said Dr. La Merle, as he pressed Bruna’s white 
fingers in a long, lingering way. ‘‘Ilave you 
missed me, my child ?” 

“‘Tndeed I have !” she answered, smiling. ‘I 
could not imagine what had become of you.” 

Ife bowed coldly to Esther—he made no secret 
of his aversion for tlie girl, and she, in return, 
regarded him with open antipathy. With a few 
murmured words of excnse she now started to- 
ward the house, leaving Bruna and the French- 
man together. . 

“Ah,” said La Merle, gazing thoughtfully after 
the slender retreating figure, ‘‘ that girl oppresses 
me like a nightmare. Now that she is gone, [ 
can speak freely. For three days, mademoiselle, 
I have been searching the city on a fruitless er- 
rand. I return to you, baffled, disappointed, but 
not discouraged. All things are possible to him 
who waits. You have long known, my child, that 
I was a melancholy man at heart ?” 

“Yes,” said Bruna. 

Ife laid one liand on his breast. 

‘*It was once my misfortune to take part ina 
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miserable tragedy, my child. I was not permitted 
to reach its closing act, which has ever since re- 
mained a profound mystery to me. Would to 
God,” lifting his face to the twilight sky, ‘‘ that 
I could know something of that closing act !” 

Iie walked beside her in silence for a space ; 
then, with a brisk change of tone, he said : 

‘* Mademoiselle, may I ask the place of your 
cousin’s birth ?” 

‘Tt was somewhere on the Continent of Eu- 
rope,” Bruna answered. ‘‘ Her mother died 
abroad, and she was brought to America and 
consigned to the care of her maternal grand- 
mother.” 

He seemed to hold his breath. 

** Does she remember her mother ? 

‘7 think not—I am sure not. Esther must 
have been a mere baby when she died.” 


‘“‘T see. The girl has been reared in ignorance 
of many things. Quite as well. Let us walk a 
little faster, my child.” 

She always understood his moods. Briskly she 
paced along by his side. A primrose flush still 
filled the sky ; the sea was like an opaline mirror. 
Far away a beacon burned in a high tower. 

‘«My little Bruna,” he commenced at last, ‘‘ do 
you know what meddlesome tongues are begin- 
ning to say about you and me ?” 

“‘ No,” she replied, in unfeigned surprise, 

Iie made a passionate gesture. 

‘*Think back to the day when your guardian 
brought you to me in Paris. Your name was not 
unknown to me, but I did not love it—to do good 
to anyone who bore it was not in my mind, But 
when I looked in your heavenly young face I in- 
wardly vowed to put forth all my powers to give 
the world and its lost joys back to you. You 
will remember that I asked many questions about 
your history, my child ?” 

‘‘'True,” assented Bruna; ‘‘ Miss Rainsford re- 
marked it at the time. She said that I was hon- 
ored by the curiosity of a man so busy and so 
famous.” 

‘* Recall the weeks and months that followed. 
I began to pray—I, who had for a long time for- 
gotten God. Life became good. Before I was 
aware I found all my thoughts centred on a lit- 
tle blonde stranger, brought to me from afar, and 
bearing the hated name of Daryl. I operated 
upon your eyes—with God’s help | restored your 
sight. Do you remember the day you first saw 
my face ?” 

‘* Yes—oh, yes!” she answered, breathlessly. 
“‘Tt was a grand féte. Our pension was in the 
Rue de Rivoli. All our friends from the Ameri- 
can colony called to rejoice with us, though you 
insisted that so much excitement was bad for me.” 


‘Little angel! That day I tasted happiness 
for the first time in many years. One of your 
race brought me great sorrow; another, great 
joy. And now those idiots, the gossips, call us 
lovers, and declare that 1 came to America to 
seek your hand in marriage. They do not con- 
sider that I am old, and have seen much evil, and 
that you are young, and know only the good of 
life.” Ile looked at her sadly, earnestly. ‘* My 
child, I carry in my bosom the husk of a heart— 
its core was burned out long ago. All that re- 
mains I offer you—will you accept it ?” 

ler fair face was blank for a moment, then she 
broke into a merry laugh. 

‘*And because the gossips have linked our 
names together, Dr. La Merle, you feel it incum- 
bent on you to say this to me ?” she cried. ‘ Fie! 
For such a trifle would you spoil our camaraderie? 
I am your ‘child ’—the little one whose eyes you 
unsealed—whose gratitude is as strong as death, 
and you are my deliverer, my friend of friends; 
but my lover ?—oh, no! no! Dear doctor, if you 
care for me in the least, don’t ever talk such utter 
nonsense again !” 

Ilalf in relief, half in sadness, he bent and 
kissed her hand. 

**Mon amie, you deserve something better than 
a paternal affection—the dead ashes of a heart, 
Eh bien! Let them talk on, then—the fools! 
Some day you will have a lover worthy of you— 
maybe he is even now at your door.” 

The two were standing upon the portion of 
the crag up which Jack o’ the Light had once 
scrambled at peril of life and limb. On a bit of 
beach below, left bare by the ebbing tide, Dr. La 
Merle’s keen eye suddenly discerned a man 
dawdling along through the waning daffodil 
light, and looking around him cautiously. His 
face, of course, was indistinct, but something in 
the carriage of the figure brought a red mist be- 
fore La Merle’s sight—made his heart contract, as 
though touched by a hot steel. 

** Who is that ?” he cried, sharply. 

Bruna looked over the cliff. 

“IT do not know,” she answered. ‘‘Some 
stranger going to Fogport, probably. He is star- 
ing about with a great deal of interest. He does 
not suspect,” smiling, ‘‘ that he is observed.” 

The doctor leaned forward also, and followed 
the man with a fixed, devouring gaze. Instantly 
his slight, elegant person seemed to expand ; his 
face grew wild—diabolic. At his feet lay a de- 
tached flint rock. Quick as thought he seized it 
in both gloved hands, and with the strength of a 
Titan hurled it straight down the face of the 
crag. 

There was a dull thud. The ugly missile 
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crashed on the beach, not a yard from the head 
of the solitary pedestrian, who stopped as though 
thunderstruck. He looked up at the height where 
La Merle stood, outlined in the afterglow. A 
sudden panic seemed to seize him. ‘Taking nim- 
bly to his heels, he disappeared around a curve in 
the shore. 

Bruna could only stare in amazement at her 
companion. As he met her eyes the evil gleam 
vanished from his own. He resumed his former 
manner. 

‘* A few inches more and I should have crushed 
that fellow like a snake !” he said, coolly. ‘* Par- 
blew! it was his own fault. Of whom did he bor- 
row that air? Fora moment he tempted me to 
manslaughter. Ah, pardon, my child, I did not 
mean to alarm you. No harm was done, you see. 
The man received an impetus—nothing more. 
He will reach Fogport all the sooner for his scare. 
Now, if you like, we will go in to Mlle. Rains- 
ford.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘*Wuat the deuce can this nonsense mean ?” 

It was Mark Daryl who muttered the words. He 
was pacing impatiently up and down a room at 
the Fisherman’s Rest—that old Fogport inn, al- 
ready known to the reader. He held an open 
letter in his hand, His eyes ran hastily over its 
contents. 

«She writes queer stuff,” he continued. “ ‘ Nec- 
essary for me to have speech with you.’ On what 
subject, I wonder ? ‘ Eleven o’clock—prompt—at 
the Fisherman’s Rest.” Hum! she has no idea 
of admitting me to Crag Head! My niece is not 
after a reconciliation—otherwise I should have 
been invited to her house. It’s something about 
Esther, perhaps. Perdition take that girl! She’s 
not of the smallest importance now /” 

Mr. Daryl had not yet exiled himself to Eu- 
rope, in fulfillment of a certain promise made to 
Mrs. Sydney Lithgow. For the present he pre- 
ferred to remain in his own land. As he paced 
up and down the room at the Rest he had a 
prosperous, well-groomed look—an easy, not to 
say insolent, air. His garments spoke of a first- 
class tailor ; a solitaire diamond sparkled on his 
hand ; the repeater which he consulted bore his 
monogram in the same costly gems. 

‘‘ What the mischief does she mean,” he solil- 
oquized a second time, ‘‘ by sending for me to 
meet her here? Curiosity burns me. Is she 
setting a trap for her fond uncle, or playing a 
practical joke upon him ?” 

He began to grow nervous. He glanced often 
at his watch, and more frequently yet toward a 


window which commanded a view of the sandy 
Fogport street. 

‘©The man who in youth sows dragon’s teeth 
must in after life be ready to meet armed men at 
any turn,” thought Mr. Daryl. “ Ah, horse hoofs! 
By all the gods, this must be my lady of Crag 
Head! Yes, yes! here she comes— Anthony’s 
daughter !” 

He rushed to the window. A girl in a dark- 
blue habit, mounted on a bay horse, and entirely 
unattended, was just dashing up to the inn. 

H[e saw her spring lightly from the saddle and 
enter the house—heard a murmur of voices in the 
passage, and then the door swung back, and Bruna 
Daryl stood face to face with her uncle. 

Tall, white and _ self-possessed, she looked at 
him steadily. Her brown eyes wore an imperious 
brightness, her blue riding cap sat like a crown 
on the gold coils of her hair. 

** Are you Mark Daryl ?” she asked. 

«At your service, my dear niece,” he answered, 
making her a profound bow. 

With a quick movement she closed the door of 
the room, and advanced till she stood in a great 
patch of sunshine, which fell in the centre of 
the painted floor. Her long habit trailed behind 
her ; she held her whip in her gloved hand. 

There was not only courage in her demeanor, 
but conscious power, as though she could, if she 
would, set her slender foot on his neck. 

**You are the man,” she said, calmly, ‘‘ who 
was walking under the cliff at Crag Head last 
night.” 

He changed countenance. 

** Crag Head—last night !” he stammered. ‘I 
think you are mistaken.” 

** Not at all,” she replied, positively; and then, 
embarrassed by the recollection of La Merle and 
the crashing flint rock, she made haste to add : 
** But that is your affair—I am not here to talk 
of it. Perhaps you wontler why I have sent for 
you to meet me in this place—you, of all men 
under the sun ?” 

Ile regained his composure. 

“Yes,” he answered, with ‘an exasperating 
smile. ‘‘ Your letter gave me a prodigious sur- 
prise. And you are quite alone, I see—you have 
not brought even old Roger to protect you. I 
call that bold. It means, I suppose, that you 
no longer fear your uncle ?” 

Her lip curled. 

“My time for fear has gone by, Mark Daryl.” 

He looked uneasy. 

“And what may you want of me, my dear 
niece ?” he said with all the sang-froid he could 
muster, ‘Why am I summoned to this inter- 
view ?” 
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«‘T wish to ask a few questions of you,” she re- 
plied. ‘Of course, a man of your stamp has a 
price for everything. I did not forget,” with 
withering contempt, “to bring my purse with 
me from Crag Ilead.” 

The room was small and low. He had taken 
his stand at a fair distance from her, and was 
watching her like a cat. 

“‘ Well, begin your questions,” he said, dryly. 

She flung back her high, proud head, and 
flashed on him an unspeakable look. 

‘‘ First of all, Mark Daryl, who was the man 
that you brought to Crag Head on the night of 
my father’s death ?” 

The darkness of Mr. Daryl’s mind was sud- 
denly illuminated. A sardonic grin appeared on 
his lips. 

‘‘His name was Bevil, as you probably know 
already.” 

‘* Was Bevil his real name ?” 

“‘T never knew him by any other.” 

“It is fair to presume that you were his inti- 
mate friend. As such, I ask you to tell me his 
present whereabouts ?” 

Mr. Daryl drew a breath of relief. Ife had ex- 
pected reproaches, threats, perhaps a summary 
visitation of justice, and lo! all that she de- 
manded was a little information on the subject of 

devil. 

‘* His present whereabouts ?” IIe lifted his eve- 
brows vaguely. ‘‘Sorry to disappoint you, ’m 
sure; but I’ve neither seen Bevil, nor heard of 
him, since the night of his marriage with you.” 

At mention of the old nefarious trick of which 
she had been the victim her eyes flashed. 

“Do you speak the truth ?” she demanded, 
haughtily. 

**’Pon honor—yes. I took my last look at 
Bevil on that—that night. We had a little dis- 
agreement immediately after the ceremony. I 
urged upon him certain measures to which he ob- 
jected with—ahem—bullets! Ile was a whirl- 
wind of a boy—a born demon. I gave him up, 
then and there, as a hopeless case, and went off 
by myself, like a lame hare. For all that I know 
to the contrary, the earth swallowed him, and if 
so, may the devil fly away with his pattern! as 
our Celtic friends would say—certainly, I do not 
sare to meet his like again.” 

She stood like a beautiful statue, waiting for 
him to continue. 

“‘T am told,” said Mark Daryl, airily, “ that 
you have never set eyes on your husband. You 
were blind, of course, when you married him, 
and since the return of your sight he has kept 
clear of you, eh ? The more fool he, for you are 
an uncommonly fine creature.” 


THE LIGHT. 


A long-pent-up wrath blazed in her eyes, made 
her voice impressive. 

** Coward, base and shameless! You have re- 
ceived no punishment for that outrage. Years 
ago you should have been put behind prison bars, 
to repent of your misdeeds. And it seems that 
you still count on my forbearance—on the tie of 
blood that, unfortunately, exists between us! 
What is to hinder me from orderihg your arrest 
here and now ?” 

Ife made a nervous movement. 

** Nothing, of course—nothing at all! Only 
the affair would create a deuce of a scandal, and 
I came to Fogport trusting in your honor—ex- 
pecting no treachery, of course.” 

She gave him a look of cold disdain. 

** Rest easy—I cannot forget that you were my 
father’s brother. Let some other person visit 
upon you your just deserts.” 

Ile winced. 

“Oh, come, now! All that I did was strictly 
for your good—a fact which you seem entirely to 
overlook. Bevil, when sober, was not a bad fel- 
low ; at any rate, he was worth a baker’s dozen 
of Ferris the secretary. I, your uncle and nat- 
ural protector, had, I take it, a perfect right to 
save you from that sly rogue. The man I chose 
in his place has proved to you that my judgment 
was correct. He has laid no claim to your fortune 
or person—made no trouble for you in any way. 
Of course,” thoughtfully, “ he was drunk the 
night he allowed me to marry him to a sick, 
blind girl — Bevil, in his cups, could never be 
relied on. It’s just possible that when the boy re- 
gained his senses he failed to remember the affair 
altogether. I’ve heard of such lapses of mem- 
ory in groggy men. Well, Anthony’s money was 
saved from Ferris, anyway; and, as the affair has 
turned out, I can’t see how you can reasonably 
complain. Bless me! you might easily have gone 
further and fared worse.” 

Iter small foot tapped the bare, painted floor 
impatiently. 

‘* Task you to tell me something definite about 
the man,” she stormed. ‘I wish to find him 
now—immediately ! Your comrade—tool—con- 
federate — whatever he was— had antecedents. 
Do you expect me to believe that he came from 
nowhere, and vanished into space ? You must 
have some clew by which he can be traced.” 

Ile regarded her with deepening curiosity. 
What purpose had she in mind? Why this sud- 
den desire to unearth Bevil ? 

**T first met the lad in a gambling saloon,” he 
said, with composure. ‘‘ The news of Anthony’s 
failing health had just brought me from Europe, 
to look after my rights in the Daryl property. 
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He, Bevil, was a phenomenon at cards and dice. 
lic won outrageous sums from me—ime, a veteran 
at the business! That was the sort of intimacy 
that existed between us—no other! I haven’t 
the faintest knowledge of his antecedents. So 
far as I am able to tell, he may have sprung 
from the bottomless pit. Money he always had ; 
but, then, a boy of his genius was pretty sure to 
keep a full purse. You see, he had been press- 
ing me hard for the payment of certain dues. I 
fancied I might square accounts by marrying him 
to you; but we came to an open rupture, as I 
have already told you. Afterward, I tried to hunt 
him up in some of my old haunts, but without 
success. He simply vanished—effaced himself, as 
it were.” 

A blank amazement fell upon Bruna. Mark 
Daryl was, for once, telling the truth. Ie abso- 
lutely knew nothing of his old-time companion. 

‘* My dear niece,” he said, mockingly, ‘* I am 
waiting for the remainder of your questions, and 
life is short. What more would you like to hear 
about your husband ?” 

‘‘Do not dare call him that !” she blazed. 

‘Well, then, the man you married. And you 
were counting on me to help you discover Bevil ? 
That’s a pity. I can never tell what I do not 
know, my dear. And now, may I, in turn, ask 
one question—what is your motive in hunting up 
the fellow at this particular time ?” 

She lowered her proud eyes. 

“That, sir,” very coldly, “is no affair of 
yours.” 

‘‘True,” said Mr. Daryl, with great noncha- 
lance ; ** but I know something of woman and her 
ways, and so can venture a guess. There’s a lover 
at the bottom of this sudden movement of yours, 
Mrs. Bevil—for really that’s your proper name ! 
—and your chain, at last, begins to chafe you. 
Some man has appeared, for whose sake you now 
mean to break it.” 

She grew red, then pale. He saw that the shot 
had struck home, and laughed wickedly. 

‘‘Is it the ex-seecretary, Gabriel Ferris, who is 
urging you to get a release from Bevil ? Has 
that sly fox renewed his old wooing, and is this 
meeting with me your first step toward freedom ? 
How red you grow! I have some discernment, it 
appears! Well, I still hate that rogue Ferris— 
Authony’s favorite! If he is your choice, Niece 
Bruna, I hope to Heaven that Bevil will turn up 
immediately, and make a hot fight for you and 
your money. I'll swear the air blue in any court 
in the land to help him baffle the ex-secretary.” 

With quiet dignity she laid a roll of bank notes 
on a table near him. 

‘««'Take this,” she said, coldly, ‘‘ to recompense 


you for the trouble of meeting me here to-day. 
We need not talk further—there is really nothing 
more to be said.” 

He picked up the money briskly ; then slipped 
to the door in advance of her, and clapped a hand 
on its knob. 

** Wait !” cried Mark Daryl. ‘I want to know 
the truth before we part, Niece Bruna. Js that 
beggar Ferris posing again as your lover ?” 

She colored indignantly. 

**T decline to answer you, sir !” 

‘*Which means that I have guessed shrewdly ! 
You ought,” with calm effrontery, ‘‘ to recognize 
my rightful authority, Bruna. Once I saved you 
from Ferris, and now you allow him to return to 
the attack and triumph over me. ’Pon my soul, 
the least you can do this morning is to invite me 
to go back with you to Crag Head, if only to see 
Esther, the sole danghter of my house and heart. 
Let me remind you that I am a Daryl and a 
father.” 

She had reached the end of her patience. 

**You are also a hypocrite,” she answered, 
sternly, ‘and, with the exception of your friend 
Bevil, the greatest scoundrel that was ever per- 
mitted to go at large. You cannot come to Crag 
Ifead—no, not even to meet Esther, to whom, so 
far as I can learn, you have always been wu most 
unworthy father. I warn you, should you at- 
tempt to set foot in that house, my servants will 
thrust you out !” 

She signed for him to move from the door, but 
he did not stir. He was looking at her in a lower- 
ing, sinister way. 

“You have a high spirit, Niece Bruna,” he 
sneered—‘‘ devilish high! It ought to be hum- 
bled a little. You are angry because I cannot 
tell you where to find your husband. Bah! And 
you will not talk of the ex-secretary ? Well, if I 
ever meet him again I will teach him his place, 
as I did on a certain night four years and more 
ago ss 

Once again she made a gesture for him to 
stand aside, but he held the door firmly against 
her departure. Forbearance had ceased to be a 
virtue. She raised her riding whip, and struck a 
sharp blow across the hand that barred her way. 
The lash left a red mark on Daryl’s flesh, and 
brought a flash of wicked light to his eyes. He 
fell back, however, and allowed his niece to sweep 
out of the room—out of the house. 

In a window of the Rest he stood and watched 
her as she mounted her bay horse and turned 
from the inn. At the same moment a handsome 
drag went by, driven by Dolly Telfair, and fol- 
lowed, at a short distance, by a dashing figure su- 
perbly mounted on a horse as black as night— 
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Jack o’ the Light. Both men raised their hats 
at sight of Miss Daryl, and Lithgow spurred 
promptly to her side, his eagle face all aglow in 
the morning sunshine, Greetings and responses 
followed, and then the two clattered off together 
up the sandy street,:in advance of Telfair’s drag. 

‘* Now, who the deuce is ¢haé ?” muttered Mark 
Daryl, as he stared gloomily after the man on the 
black horse. ‘‘ Looks like a dandy cavalry officer. 
Another admirer, no doubt !” 

Burning with wrath, he fell into the nearest 
chair. The blow on his hand smarted ; a ma- 
licious demon straightway entered into him. 
That proud blonde girl was now a match for any 
number of unscrupulous uncles! Her scorn and 
contempt exasperated Daryl greatly. He felt a 
raging desire to do her a fresh mischief—to strike 
her anew in some vulnerable spot. 

‘‘Plague take the jade!” he muttered. ‘“ Of 
course there’s a lover in the background, and of 
course it’s the ex-secretary. I wish I had wrung 
his neck the night I threw him into the closet. 
As for Bevil, that boy must be defunct. Nothing 
but death could have kept him quiet for almost 
five years. He’s certainly got himself shot or 
hung, otherwise my niece would have heard from 
him before this date. Well, it will be necessary 
for Gabriel Ferris to procure proof of the young- 
ster’s demise before he can wed his old flame. 
Now, how can I block the ex-secretary’s game a 
second time, and how can I take revenge for the 
blow of that girl’s whip lash ?” 

Softly he rubbed his hurt hand with the palm 
of the other, and while doing so he fell into a 
deep study. 


CHaAapTer XX. 


‘Rep was the reign of the roses 
Over the rose-crowned land.” 


And red were the roses in the shrubbery and un- 
der the eaves of Witch Hollow, on a certain sums 
mer day when Mrs. Sydney Lithgow came down 
to the old shore house to preside at a garden 
party given by her stepson to his friends and 
neighbors. 

‘‘My dear Bruna,” said Miss Cicely Rainsford, 
as she made her toilet before a massive old-fash- 
ioned mirror in a chamber at Crag Ifead, fussing 
the while like a motherly hen, ‘I quite tremble 
at the thought of meeting that great lady, Mrs. 
Lithgow! I am only a plain person myself, un- 
used to much grandeur. Do you think this gray 
silk and point lace entirely suitable for a gardgn 
party ? And is my hair in good style ? So nice 
of Mr. Lithgow to give us this pleasure, and to 
ask his stepmother down to matronize the affair. 


I am quite delighted with that young man—he is 
immensely improved since his wild boyhood. As 
a neighbor I find him a perfect success.” 

Bruna smiled. Though she never talked of the 
Witch Hollow hotspur herself, she always list- 
ened when others made him the subject of con- 
versation. She was attired for the garden party 
in a white ecrépe-de-chine gown, adorned with 
striking bows of gold-colored velvet. A white- 
and-gold hat shaded her hair, and long white 
gloves covered her beautiful arms and hands. 
Esther, dressed in cream foulara, dotted with 
tiny rosebuds, and wearing a stylish cream-col- 
ored hat of crépe lisse, with rosebuds nestling 
here and there in it, stood in a neighboring win- 
dow, patiently awaiting Miss Cicely’s signal for 
departure. 

** Miss Rainsford,” said Bruna, “I am sure you 
need feel no awe of Mrs. Lithgow, or any other 
grand dame. Your dress suits you admirably. 
Why this unwonted flutter ?” 

‘*Oh, she is a society leader, you know, and a 
most distinguished woman, my dear. One may 
affect to despise wealth, style, social importance, 
but all the same they are a power that is felt to 
one’s very marrow. I wonder. if Mrs. Lithgow 
does not think it a great condescension on her 
part to come to this party! Of course, you mean 
to dance ?” 

«Yes, indeed,” answered Bruna, lightly ; ‘ Es- 
ther and I will make the most of our opportu- 
nities. 

The girl in the window nodded, but with an ab- 
sent air. For a young creature on pleasure bent, 
Esther did not look particularly joyous. Miss 
Rainsford donned her bonnet and mantle, and the 
three set forth by the path leading down through 
the pine wood. 

It was perfect weather. Never had the sky 
seemed so blue, the lawns and shrubbery of Witch 
Hollow so deeply, darkly green. The noble old 
trees cast soft shadows along the thick sward ; 
flowers bloomed, the great sea glistened, and on 
a long terrace, behind a barricade of vines and 
hothouse palms, the Hungarian Band was dis- 
coursing exquisite music. 

Jack Lithgow met the Crag Head ladies at the 
entrance of his grounds, and escorted them to the 
thick of the festivity. Elegant people had come 
from the hotels and the surrounding villas—olkl 
friends, mostly, of the Lithgows. Fair women, 
in light and dainty costumes, attended by well- 
bred cavaliers, filled the easy lounging seats that 
were set in every charming nook. ‘There was a 
hum of conversation on all sides—subdued laugh- 
ter, the gay gleam of tennis colors—sparkle, ani- 
mation, full, joyous life. 
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‘‘ Let me take you to my mother,” said Jack 
Lithgow to the Crag Head ladies. ‘‘ She is wait- 
ing to make your acquaintance.” 

Miss Rainsford, a timid woman at heart, fell a 
step behind the others. The fame of Mrs. Lith- 
gow oppressed her. She wondered if her own ap- 
pearance was quite correct—if her gray silk was 
stylishly draped—if the walk from Crag Ilead had 
“* mussed ” her in any way. 

No débutante at a queen’s drawing room was 
ever more nervous than Miss Cicely at this critical 
moment. 

On the terrace, surrounded by a knot of fine 
people, stood Mrs. Lithgow. She wore a pale- 
green gown, like a calyx, with faint rose tints 
showing in it, and rich panels brocaded in the 
same soft hues. Her Paris bonnet displayed cor- 
responding colors, and she carried a parasoi of 
greenish pink, edged with pompons of pink os- 
trich tips. Her blonde face seemed somewhat 
sharpened, and was decidedly paler than of old— 
Rumor whispered that Mrs. Lithgow’s health was 
fast giving way under the strain of fashionable 
life—but certainly her loveliness remained as im- 
pressive as ever. 

She gave her hand to Bruna Daryl], saying, “I 
am very glad to know you,” and her tone and 
smile made the commonplace words eloquent. 
Then she greeted Esther with equal sweetness, 
carrying by storm that young person’s heart. 
Miss Rainsford was the last to come forward, no 
longer timid or self-conscious, but an amazed, 
horrified creature, doubting the evidence of her 
own senses, 

Who was that woman, standing there so fair 
and queenly ? Where had she, Miss Rainsford, 
seen her before? Ilad some hallucination got 
possession of the old spinster? ‘The profuse 
blonde hair, the deep-violet eyes, the delicate, 
high-bred features—she remembered them only 
too well! Miss Cicely thought of the dreadful 
likeness which the wicked De Lamotte bore to 
Marie Antoinette. Equally strong was the re- 
semblance betwixt the forsaken would-be suicide, 
Myrtle Ferris, and this splendid wife of the rich 
railway king. 

The Hungarian Band was playing Waldteufel’s 
“Au Revoir.” With that gay, tripping air in 
her ears—with the entire company bobbing up 
and down before her disordered vision—Miss Cic- 
ely put out her hand and touched that of Mrs. 
Lithgow. Something was said—the old woman 
never remembered the exact words. Mrs. Lith- 
gow’s violet eyes looked full in her own for an in- 
stant—did she recognize the meek little sister 
of the Rev. Paul Rainsford ? There was no 
word, no sign. Miss Cicely fairly tottered back 


from that charming presence, and was obliged to 
elutch Bruna Daryl’s arm, to save herself from 
falling. 

**Dear Miss Cicely,” whispered Bruna, “ how 
you quake! Are you ill ?” 

«Take me to a seat, my child,” implored Miss 
Cicely, feebly. ‘* You know I can never bear ex- 
citement, and this—oh, this is dreadful! I am 
utterly overwhelmed ! Do you—oh, my dear, do 
you see poor Gabriel anywhere about ?” 

‘*Poor Gabriel ? Why poor? Yes, he is yonder 
on the lawn, talking with Mr. Telfair,” answered 
Bruna; and she assisted Miss Cicely to a chair 
under the trees, 

**T wonder—oh, Bruna, I do wonder if he has 
yet seen Mrs. Lithgow !” 

** Why, he is a guest in the house, Miss Cicely. 
And besides, he met the lady several months ago 
in town.” 

**Give me a fan, my dear !” gasped Miss Rains- 
ford. ‘‘Ilere comes Mr. Lithgow.” 

Jack o’ the Light had observed that something 
was wrong, and followed the ladies quickly. 

“The heat has upset you, Miss Cicely,” he 
said; and from the refreshment buffet he has- 
tened to fetch her a strange, delicious drink com- 
pounded of crushed strawberries, whipped cream, 
ice and champagne. 

‘This will revive you,” he said, kindly; then 
he fixed his gray level gaze on Bruna, ‘* Go and 
dance, Miss Daryl—I will take care of Miss Cic- 
ely. As your host, if is my duty to look after 
your pleasure to-day—Dr. La Merle is waiting for 
you yonder.” 

“Yes, go, my dear,” urged Miss Rainsford. 
*‘Indeed, I do not wish to detain either of you. 
Let me sit here, quite alone, and watch these 
people. I—I—want to think.” 

Bruna went away, as she was bidden; and im- 
mediately La Merle met her, and led her to the 
centre of the wide garden, where stood a plat- 
form for the dancers, canopied with green, and 
wreathed in roses of every hue. The two plunged 
straightway into the mazes of a waltz. Bruna 
had learned to dance in Paris, and every move- 
ment of her lithe young body was grace itself. 
All eyes followed her as she floated along in the 
arms of La Merle. From the crown of her blonde 
head to the hem of her charming gown she was a 
dream in white and gold—the fairest woman by 
far in Jack o’ the Light’s old seaside garden ; for 
Mrs. Sydney Lithgow had passed the time of 
youth, and therefore could not be compared to a 
girl of one and twenty. 

Gabriel Ferris, leaning against a vine-hung 
post of the veranda, watched Bruna, with a heart 
full of raging jealousy. The red-haired French 
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doctor leaned to whisper something to his partner. 
With a nod and a bright smile, she responded. 
Thrilling at the sight, Ferris moved uneasily from 
his post, and stumbled in some feminine draperies 
that chanced to be in his way. 

“* Beg pardon !” he stammered. “I am a blun- 
dering fellow. What harm have I now done ?” 

‘‘None,” answered Esther Daryl, as she gath- 
ered up her foulard gown from his vandal feet. 
There was no smile on her lips, and her velvety- 
dark eyes were altogether too sad for a garden 
party. 

“What!” said Ferris, touched with a vague 
compassion. ‘Are you not dancing, Miss Es- 
ther ?” 

‘* No,” she answered, briefly. 

‘Cannot I persuade you to take a turn with 
me ?” 

‘* Do you really wish it ? 
voice. 

*€ Most certainly.” 

Ile led her to her place. The merry music 
pealed. They capered away together. 

‘May I ask if you hear anything from Ma- 
dame Marthe in these days ?” said Ferris to his 
companion, 

She shook her head. 

‘*T have written several letters, and all have 
come back to me unopened.” 

‘* By Jove! the old one does not mean to for- 
give you, then ?” 

She drew a quick breath. 

‘““No. IE must now remain at Crag Head in- 
definitely, for no other home is left to me.” 

“Oh, you could not do better, you know,” he 
said, in a cheerful voice. ‘* Your cousin is an 
angel ; you ought to be happy—very happy with 
her, Miss Esther.” 

She gave him a queer misleading smile. 

«Certainly Bruna is an angel, and I hope I 
am not ungrateful for all her kindness. Please 
move a little faster, Mr. Ferris—we are dahcing 
rather badly, I fear. It is plain that you care 
nothing for this sort of amusement.” 

‘Quite true,” he answered, frankly; and as soon 
as the dance ended Esther found herself deserted. 

Ferris was off, like a shot, in pursuit of Bruna 
Daryl. As he snatched her from La Merle he 
said, in a half-choked voice : 


” 


she asked, in a faint 


‘Come and walk with me, Bruna, There is 
something that I must and will say to you—you 
shall not put me off longer.” 

She made no demur. Perhaps she was tired of 
evading him. Sooner or later one must face the 
inevitable. They turned into a secluded walk, 
leading away into the dense shrubbery. 

“‘Why do you allow that Frenchman to act as 


though he was your proprietor ?” began Ferris, 
in an indignant tone. ‘Cannot you see that 
everybody is talking ?” 

‘« No,” she answered, in surprise ; ‘‘ I have not 
observed it.” 

There was an unusual play of color in her 
cheek, and the breath came and went quickly on 
her parted red lips. Ferris set his teeth as he 
looked at her. 

‘Were the man Abaddon himself, I suppose 
you would still feel for him the same vast grati- 
tude, Bruna ?” 

«« Yes,” she answered, with perfect composure, 


‘I would praise him to the heavens—I would ° 


kneel in the dust before him.” 

He frowned. 

‘A girl’s enthusiasm! Here is a chair—sit 
down for a moment.” 

She took the seat to which he pointed her. 
Near at hand, the sound of a brook, babbling over 
broken stones, saluted their ears. At Bruna’s side, 
in a bed of fiery carnations, stood an old sundial, 
bearing the motto, ‘‘ Fugit hora.” Orioles sung 
overhead, and an army of yellow butterflies fiut- 
tered in and out of the shrubbery, like winged 
flowers. 

**We must understand each other,” said Ferris, 
sulkily. ‘I will no longer attempt to meet you 
as an ordinary acquaintance, Bruna—it is prepos- 
terous to expect it.” 

He would have been glad to detect some con- 
fusion in her face or manner, but she sat like a 
statue. He seized her hand, and pressed it to his 
lips. Alas! five years before the sweet, proud 
mouth had not been denied him! 

** Bruna, you loved me when you were blind ; 
now that you have eyes to see, cannot you love 
me still? Do I need to woo you again? Are 
you not the same girl whose happiness Anthony 
Daryl, in dying, confided to my keeping ? Tell 
me, what is it that now stands between us ?” 

The tears gathered in her brown eyes. 

‘‘'Time and change,” she answered. 

** You mean e 

«© That I cannot think and feel like the Bruna 
whom you knew five years ago, Gabriel.” 

He drew a heavy breath of apprehension. 

“Ah !” 

“When I went abroad with Miss Cicely and 
my guardian,” she said, sadly, ‘I tried to forget 
everything which I had left behind me—to re- 
member, you know, was to make myself unhappy 
for naught. Then came the recovery of my sight, 
and the years in a foreign school. I was no 
longer my old self, but a new creature. You 
cannot understand it, I suppose, and I fear I 
cannot make it plain to you; but to remain the 
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same Bruna in the face of such changes was sim- 
ply impossible.” 

**In short,” said Ferris, bitterly, ‘‘ while your 
eyes were sealed you loved me, and when they 
were opened that love died.” 

She colored faintly. 

“IT think you are right. Perhaps my love for 
you was always of the sisterly kind, Gabriel. Re- 
member, I was young—very young, and you were 
my first lover.” 

‘*T am not likely to be your last,” he said, ill- 
naturedly. ‘* That infernal La Merle But 
I disdain to abuse an absent person. Who would 
have thought you so fickle, Bruna ? Am [ to un- 
derstand that you no longer care for me in any 
way ?” 

She put on a pretty, beseeching air. 

‘* Indeed I care for you !” she replied, sweetly. 
«You are my brother, dear Gabriel ; my friend of 
friends, whom I shall always trust and esteem——” 

‘* Brother — friend !” he echoed, indignantly. 
“*’Pon my soul, you are enough to drive me 
frantic, Bruna !” 

‘Do not be angry. I am sorry that papa’s 
wishes concerning us can never be fulfilled—sorry 
that Iam so dull and cold—so unlike the blind 
girl of five years ago. But,” with a little flash of 
resentment, ‘‘ you must not reproach me for out- 
growing the old attachment, Gabriel. Do you 
not know my history—my unfortunate position ? 
Can you forget that I have never been properly 
released from the person who married me in your 
stead ?” : 

His comely face darkened. 

‘Certainly Ido not forget! Who have we to 
thank for the present state of things? Mr. 
Mildmay, of course. Well, to your accepted 
lover, Bruna, belongs the task of freeing you 
from the fellow Bevil. The man of your choice 
—the man who wins your heart—must find and 
punish that lawless ruffian.” 

She nodded. 

** And he will consider the service his own pe- 
culiar right—it is fitting that he, and no other 
party, should assume it.” 

‘« Maybe,” she answered, thoughtfully. 

‘Bruna, will you give the work to me—will 
you permit me to effect your release ?” 

**T cannot, Gabriel.” 

“Then you leave me no shadow of hope ?” 

“Tlow can you talk of hope when [I tell you 
plainly that I no longer love you ?” 

Ife gave her a bitter, despairing glance, and 
turning on his heel, dashed off up the winding 
walk. There he suddenly brought up against 
Miss Cicely Rainsford, who, sad and solitary, was 
making her way from Jack 6’ the Light’s garden 





party, straight toward the boundary wall of Crag 
Head. 

“‘T am ill, Gabriel—I think I must go home,” 
she faltered, at sight of her foster son. ‘“ Pray 
excuse me, somehow, to Mr. Lithgow, and—and 
—his mother! Oh, my poor boy!” She caught 
the young man’s arm with feverish energy. ‘‘She 
is a very lovely woman—that Mrs. Lithgow! 
Does she attract you powerfully 2? Do you know 
her well? Is she very, very kind to you, Ga- 
briel ?” 

He wondered if the festivities had affected 
Miss Cicely’s wits, 

“Kind 2? Oh, yes,” he replied, indifferently. 
“And I am bound, of course, to like Jack’s 
mother, though not to any powerful extent, Miss 
Cicely. I have, perhaps, met her a half-dozen 
times in town,” 

‘* Has she seen you here—here—to-day ?” 

‘*Certainly. We exchanged greetings when she 
arrived at Witch Hollow, about a half-hour before 
lunch. She remarked that the day was fine, and 
I did not contradict her.” 

Miss Cicely clutched his arm. 

**My boy! my boy !” 

‘Why, what’s come over you, little woman 2” 
he cried, in astonishment. ‘* You look quite 
broken up.” 

‘It is nothing—nothing. But tell me, did I 
do my duty by you in the old days, Gabriel 2— 
did I care for you faithfully at Bear Mountain 
Manse ? Were you happy there ?” 

‘Yes, yes, to all your questions! You were 
the dearest little mother in the world to me. T’ll 
wager Jack does not love that handsome Mrs. 
Sydney half as well as I love you, Miss Cicely !” 

‘Thank you for saying that,” she murmured, 
faintly. Then she tried to collect herself. ‘* Mrs. 
Lithgow is making a great sensation at the party, 
eh ?” 

“Of course. No other woman is ever looked 
at or thought of when she is by, you know. But 
what do you and I care about Mrs. Lithgow ? 
Give your attention to me, Miss Cicely. Some- 
thing has put me out, as you, perhaps, can see. 
Shall I tell you about it? I have been making 
love to Bruna, and with disastrous results !” 

** Gabriel !” she cried, in dismay. 

“Yes. She has rejected me unconditionally. 
She loves me no longer. From first to last, Miss 
Cicely, I have been a precious fool !” 

” * * * * * * 


Through the garden of Witch Hollow the music 
sounded on. In dancing, flirting and tennis the 
merry hours went by. Upon the terrace, under 
lines of Oriental lanterns, strung like huge pink 
and crimson bubbles, tables were spread, light 
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wines flowed, silver and Sévres glittered. Little 
Dolly Telfair was hovering close to Esther Daryl, 
now tenderly pressing the strawberries and_ ices 
upon her notice, now lost in rapt contemplation 
of her long eyelashes and the beauty of the sea- 
shell ear into which his entreaties were directed. 

‘Is Mrs. Lithgow’s husband at this party ?” the 
girl asked, listlessly. 

“*No,” said Telfair; “the railway king is a 
busy man. Te rarely finds vime to attend his 
wife. To-morrow she will go to her Newport 
villa, don’t you know? and the town will be a 
howling Sahara till autumn brings her back 
to it.” 

Esther’s eyes wandered to the spot where Mrs. 
Lithgow was holding court. 

“‘She is like a marquise of the old régime,” 
she murmured, “all grace and vivacity.” 

“« Just so,” assented Dolly. ‘‘ Gives you the im- 
pression that she never knew a real care or trou- 
ble in her life, eh ?” 

“The woman does not live who never knew 
care or trouble,” scoffed Esther. 

And as she spoke Mrs. Sydney Lithgow as- 
cended the steps of the terrace and approached 
the place where Esther sat. Did she know that 
the girl before her was Mark Daryl’s danghter ? 
Jack o’ the Light had given her considerable in- 
formation concerning the Daryls. 

Mrs. Lithgow’s eyes flashed over the charming 
face and petite figure, but discovered no resem- 
blance to repulse or annoy her. 

‘* Do you like garden parties, Miss Daryl ?” she 
asked, as sweetly as tiongh the utterance of that 
hated name did not cost her an inward shudder. 

‘This is the first that I ever attended, mad- 
am,” confessed Esther, quietly. 

‘The elderly Jady who came with you—Miss 
Rainsford—she had a most interesting face, but 
I no longer see her. Is she still in the grounds ?” 

Esther looked around. Miss Cicely was no- 
where visible. , 

‘She is my cousin Bruna’s former governess, 
madam. I think she had a sudden illness just 
after her arrival. Shall I inquire about it f” 

“Oh, no; do not trouble yourself—it is of no 
consequence,” answered Mrs. Lithgow. ‘I shall 
doubtless encounter Miss Rainsford again.” 

And with a gracious nod she glided on across 
the terrace, her pale-green gown shimmering 
softly, her elegant carriage and high-bred face 
suggestive, indeed, of some grand court dame. 
Under a cluster of tall palms at one end of the 
veranda Miss Winthrop and Jack Lithgow were 
talking together. Mrs. Sydney smiled kindly on 
the pair as she swept by. Both looked after her 
attentively. 





** La blanche Reine,” murmured Miss Winthrop. 
** Surely, Jack, you will join her at Newport in 
August, will you not ?” 

*“T cannot say,” replied Lithgow. ‘* Do not 
look for me—this is a world of uncertainties.” 

Miss Winthrop wore a wonderful cream-col- 
ored gown, with dashes of soft red in it. IIer 
dark eyes were melting and seductive, her teeth 
vhite as milk. She might be sallow and some- 
what ugly, but she was fascinating. 

*“T wonder,” she said, reflectively—‘‘I really 
wonder what the attraction can be which keeps a 
man like you in this witch den, Jack! Of course, 
I should at once suspect a romance did I not 
know you to be a confirmed woman hater.” 

«*Am I that ?” he asked, in surprise. 

She smiled archily. 

** Unless Mrs. Lithgow has effected your refor- 
mation.” 

** Tf the woman lives who could reclaim a mis- 
ogynist, it is she; but I never laid claim to the 
character.” 

‘At least, you do not believe in what the 
French call the grande passion ?” 

‘* Pardon, Ido. Yes,” with sudden vehemence, 
“God knows I do !” 

For years she had loved him. Ile was as well 
aware of the fact as the rest of the world—Miss 
Winthrop took little pains to conceal it. She 
stole a soft, langhing glance at his tawny face. 

**Tt is delicious to hear you make that confes- 
sion,” she said. ‘‘ Come to Newport next month, 


Jack. Your mother wishes it—your friends wish 


it. To bury yourself in a place like this is the 
most unaccountable of all your whims.” 

** Newport ?” answered Jack o’ the Light, in a 
lively tone. ‘*I do not know—I cannot tell. A 
promise of any kind is a fetter, which should not 
be lightly assumed. You hardly appreciate Witch 
Hollow. Ifthe spice of life is variety, I have it 
here—shore, sea, a sowpgon of ancient witchcraft 
combined with a good deal of the modern kind— 
yachting, clambakes sg 

“Jack, may we expect you by next month ?” 

Ile shook his head, smiling. 

**T should be no addition to your charmed cir- 
cle. There’s a taint of barbarism about me now. 
Polite society and I no longer harmonize.” 

‘Nonsense! You delight to slander yourself. 
Entre nous, is not that Miss Daryl a striking 
girl ?” 

Lithgow looked steadfastly at Esther. 

“Yes, ‘Titian-gold hair, and eyes like a sul- 
tana. Little Telfair is decidedly épris — her 
charms have quite turned his head.” 

‘“T do not mean that one, but the blonde—the 
girl with the romantic story of blind eyes restored. 
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All she needs is a Greek chiton, to make a statue 
out of her.” 

Ilis gray glance swept the crowd, and alighted 
on Bruna, who was just coming from the tennis 
court with Dr. La Merle. 





‘*A tolerable profile,” he answered, calmly ; 
‘something of the ancient cameo order. Her 
friends think that she has found her fate in that 
Frenchman. With most women an ardent grati- 
tude is a long step toward love.” 
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«* Ah, indeed !” murmured Miss Winthrop, in 
a puzzled tone. 

* * * * * * 

The garden party was over; the last guest had 
departed. 

Gabriel Ferris and his host stood together un- 
der the globes that burned like looped rainbows 
in the low veranda. The stars were out. A damp, 
salty breeze blew from the sea. 

‘“T have received my congé, Jack,” Ferris said, 
briefly. ‘I must go.” 

Lithgow turned and looked at the speaker. 
Was it the colored lights which gave his face 
that sudden curious pallor ? 

‘She has rejected you, Gabe ?” 

“« Exactly.” 

There was a moment of heavy silence. 

‘* You have had the first chance, old man ?” 

“True.” 

‘« And now, of your own accord, you leave the 
field to others ?” 

‘* Since there is no further hope for me—yes.” 

Jack o’ the light stepped down from the ve- 
randa into the shadowy garden. His servants 
were still moving about there, clearing up the 
lawns and setting things in order for the night. 
He lifted his face to the mocking stars. 

‘‘ Well,” he muttered, drawing a deep breath, 
“‘he has tried his luck—it now remains for me to 
try mine !” 





CuartTer XXI. 

A STYLISH little cart, attached to a fat black 
pony, in yellow harness, rolled along the smooth 
gray beach. Esther Daryl, dressed in cool fresh 
lawn, occupied the vehicle. It was the morning 
after the garden party at Witch Hollow. She was 
driving to Fogport, on an errand for Miss Cicely. 

The sunshine fell on land and sea in a mellow 
flood. The ebb tide receded from the beautiful 
coust in long, pale, rippling lines. Noiselessly 
the wheels of the cart turned on the wet sands. 
Esther, with the reins held listlessly in her small 
gloved hands, let her dark eyes wander to the far 
horizon, where a fleet of white sails glistened, like 
a cloud of gigantic butterflies, against the blue. 

Suddenly Goblin, the pony, shied with such vio- 
lence that the lines were nearly jerked from the 
girl’s grasp. Flat on the sand, in the very path 


of the animal, lay a man, with a stout stick by 


his side, and a dilapidated hat drawn low over 
his brows. Like the Jews in Thackeray’s ballad, 
he was 


** Dncombed, unwashed, unbarbered ;” 


and no sooner did Esther’s eyes fall on him than 
her whole soul was filled with disgust. 


‘‘Get up at once,” she commanded, tugging 
hard to restrain Goblin, ‘and let me pass, sir !” 

The man thrust back his hat, and revealed a 
heavy face, reddened by strong potations. He 
did not move, but simply leered at the speaker. 

‘Your servant, miss,” he said, with airy inso- 
lence. 

“Why do you lie there, frightening passers- 
by ?” cried Esther, indignantly. ‘If you do not 
rise my pony will certainly trample you—I can- 
not hold him.” 

At these words the fellow scrambled to his feet 
and picked up his heavy stick. He was young 
and coarsely built—a common tramp, evidently. 
As he stared at Esther a round oath dropped 
from his lips. 

**V’ll be hanged if you ain’t a rum one, miss !” 
he said ; ‘‘a real blazer for good looks! May I 
make bold to ask your name ?” ‘ 

With an annihilating glange Esther laid her 
whip on Goblin’s back, and off dashed the pony, 
leaving the tramp far in the background. As 
Esther turned the first curve in the shore another 
masculine figure appeared in view, eagerly ad- 
vancing, with hat uplifted —little Dolly ‘Telfair. 

“Oh, by Jove! you know,” he cried, his lean, 
sillow face growing radiant as he approached the 
pony cart, “I’m delighted to meet you, Miss 
Dary!. You are out for a morning drive, eh ?” 

Equally glad was Esther to encounter a male 
friend on that lonely beach. The tramp had 
shaken her nerves. She drew Goblin’s rein, and 
with unusual sweetness answered : 

*“‘T am going to Fogport, Mr. Telfair, on an 
errand for Miss Rainsford.” 

‘‘How fortunate! I was about to turn that 
way myself,” said Telfair, with brazen mendacity 
—the truth was, the little man was walking to 
Witch Hollow, to see Jack Lithgow—*‘oh, I’ve 
been hurrying along at a killing pace, you 
know!” Then, making his hint broad and ap- 
plicable, ‘This beach is beastly for a constitu- 
tional, and I’m quite done up.” 

“* Will you take a seat in the pony cart ?” said 
Esther. ; 

He scrambled promptly to a place beside her. 

** Thanks, awfully! How good of you to ask 
me! 1 don’t care for pony carts in general— 
they’re somewhat bumpy: but, by Jove, I’d be 
charmed to ride in a Roman chariot, if you were 
inside it !” 

Esther stole a glance at the little man’s wizened 
visage and prominent eyeglass, and smiled. 

**] fear that neither of us would look well in 
the vehicle of the Cesars,” she said, lightly ; and 
Goblin started on again. He was decidedly fresh, 
and the remembrance of the tramp bothered him. 
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Forced to fix her attention on his antics, Esther 
failed to notice the rapt glances that Telfair was 
casting upon her. 

Suddenly her companion broke forth : 

**Oh, don’t you know ? that curious chappie La 
Merle has your picture, Miss Daryl—a capital 
likeness, too, by Jove !” 

Esther stared. 

‘© Dr. La Merle !” 

‘Yes. It fell from his pocket at Lithgow’s 
garden party yesterday—a small painted concern, 
in a case set with diamonds. He and I were 
standing on the terrace together. He drew out 
his handkerchief, and the portrait came with it. 
[ picked it up myself—saw it as plainly as I see 
you now. La Merle knew that I recognized the 
face ; but he didn’t say a word—the beggar !” 

‘Mr. Telfair,” said Esther, drawing up her 
white throat, ‘‘I never sat for a portrait in my 
life—not even a photograph. Do you think,” 
with a scornful smile, ‘‘ that Dr. La Merle has 
been using a snap camera, unknown to me ?” 

It was Telfair’s turn to stare. 

‘Don’t know, I’m sure. Remarkably queer, 
isn’t it ?” 

‘‘T hope you believe me, Mr. Telfair, when I 
tell you it is impossible that the face could have 
been mine.” 

‘* Believe you ?” he cried. ‘* Against the whole 
world, Miss Daryl !” 

«* Thanks.” 

lle grew as red as fire. 

“Oh, I may a’ well say it at once—I’m awfully 
in love with you, Esther. Haven’t you guessed 
the fact ? Lots of other folks know it; every- 
body is saying, ‘ Little Telfair’s done for—he’s 
got his coup de grace ies 

Suddenly, violently, the pony cart bumped 
against a rock. The next moment Dolly Telfair 
was standing on his head in a salt pool half full 
of seaweed. Goblin bolted, but was promptly 
brought to a stand by Esther. The girl pulled a 
long face, as she turned to Jook at her luckless 
suitor, 

‘‘So sorry! I hope you are not hurt ?” she 
called, with an unholy mirth shining in her eyes. 

‘Not at all,” replied Dolly, cheerfully scram- 
bling to his feet and shaking the kelp and salt 
water from his fresh summer clothing. Did she 
fancy that ardor like his could be quenched by a 
small mishap ? 

Indeed, no! He climbed back to his seat in 
the cart, as though the incident was of no conse- 
quence, 





** Will you marry me, Miss Daryl ?” he said, re- 
turning valiantly to the attack. ‘It’s a question 
I never asked before, and if you refuse me I'll 
never ask it again. I know I’m not much to 
look at—I can’t bear any sort of comparison with 
you in the matter of personal charm, but I love 
you—’pon my soul I do!—no man living can 
love you more.” 

Genuine feeling filled his voice. ‘The little 
man was stirred to the very core of his being. 
Listlessly the reins drooped in Esther’s hands. 
She stared dully out over the laughing, dancing 
bay. Marry him? Why not ? Two dreary lines 
of verse sobbed through her memory : 


‘Take the good, when you lose the best, 
And school yourself till it seems as well.” 


She felt that this man loved her, even as he 
had said. His position in life was far above her 
own; his fortune, colossal. He now sat waiting 
breathlessly for his answer—what should it be ? 

‘Do you think,” said Esther, sadly, wearily, 
‘*that lam the proper person to be your wife, 
Mr. Telfair ?” 

“By Jove, yes!” he answered, eagerly. ‘‘ Do 
not you ?” 

“te” 

** Don’t say that. I can’t in reason expect you 
to care for me as I care for you, but if you’ll con- 
sent to marry me I'll ask nothing further.” 

Esther hardly knew her own voice—it was so 
cold and listless, 

**You will be sure to regret your choice, Mr. 
Telfair.” 

‘* Never—by Jove ! never !” 

She put out her gloved hand. As he scized it 
his lean face grew red with rapture. 

**So good of you! And such luck for me, you 
know! You will have the marriage soon, will 
you not—very soon? Jabhor long engagements.” 

‘* As you like,” she answered, indifferently. 

In the character of a traitress Esther had en- 
tered Crag Head. The fact that she had wrought 
Bruna no harm there was due, as she often told 
herself, to circumstances, rather than to her own 
merit. The motive which had brought her to her 
cousin’s door was ever before her, a thorn in her 
uneasy conscience—for Esther had a conscience. 
A speedy marriage with Telfair meant release 
from her present state of dependence, and from 
further acceptance of Bruna’s bounty. Before 
the pony cart came back from Fogport, Esther, 
willing or unwilling, had named an early wedding 
day. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MULBERRY-TREE. 

rs trunk is all wrinkled, 

Its leaves are all crinkled, 

Its form is no longer delightful to see ; 
While rain-drops are flowing ; 
And cold winds are blowing 

Between the gnarled boughs of the Mulberry-trec. 






Beneath its arms shady 
Full many a lady, 
Of wonderful beauty and noble degree, 
Has dreamed of her lover ; 
While softly above her 
There rustled the leaves of the Mulberry-tree. 


And heroes, whose fighting 
Was all for wrong’s righting, 
Have heard (like the king who made Philistines fice, 
When bidden to dally 
In Rephaim’s valley) 
The battle-cry sound int 


he Mulberry-tree. 
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Now past is its glory, 
Torgotten its story, 
Its name in the future must /chaded he ; 
Its branches are twisted, 
And winds, as they listed, 
Have long made their sport of the Mulberry-tree. 


Yet none shall despise it, 
For highly I prize it : 
No new-fangled shrubs in their beauty for me, 
But rather the ruin 
Of all that once grew in 
The withered old heart of the Mulberry-tree! 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
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“HE LAID THE KNIFE UPON THE BED, AND SEARCHING THROUGH HIS POCKETS, 


DREW FORTH A CRUMPLED PICTURE.” 


a A STOLEN PHOTOGRAPH. 
By LuRANA W, SHELDON, " 


ETHEL VANE made a beautiful picture as she 
leaned back among the climbing vines about the 
homestead porch and let her gold-tinged hair 
mingle with the glossy leaves and float in airy, 
shining waves upon her pure white forehead. 

Standing as she did, with her fair young beauty 
outlined by the dense, green foliage and height- 
ened by the sunlight that fell so gloriously about 
her, it was no wonder that the neighbors stopped 
and stared a little as they passed. 

' Stopped and stared, but did not speak—only 
Vol. XXXVI., No. 3—22. 


passed on, sadly and with heavy hearts, as they 
noted her expression. 

For only since yesterday the beautiful young 
face had grown strangely old, and the lines so 
lately formed around her rosy lips changed their 
naturally sweet expression to one of bitter sad- 
ness. 

It was not her radiant beauty alone that at- 
tracted every eye in her direction this morning as 
she stood so conspicuously among the rose vines, 
never moving a muscle or raising her eyes to give 
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her friends an opportunity of speaking if they so 
desired, but they were prompted in great meas- 
ure by morbid curiosity to see how she had borne 
the blow so recently fallen upon her. 

Then, when they had seen the woeful change 
upon the bright young face, not a soul among 
them but pressed back the tears and wished they 
had not been so curioas. 

Four months before, when Ethel Anerton was 
married to Richard Vane, every sincere friend she 
had in the village urged her to wait and consider 
well the step that she was taking, and even the 
gossips, who envied her her face and fortune, 
were shocked out of themselves and really felt a 
throb of pity for the orphan girl who was being 
wed (as everyone but herself knew well) for noth- 
ing but her magnificent fortune. 

While she was single good old Lawyer Jones 
looked after her estates and guarded her interests 
us faithfully as if they were his own, and even 
after rash, hot-headed marriage to the dash- 
ing Captain Vane (captain of something—no one 
knew just what), the honest lawyer falsified a little 
for her good (if sueh thing could be done), and 
only turned one-half her fortune over to the man 
who so blandly called and offered to relieve him 
of all further duty. Everyone was a little sur- 
prised at this sudden decrease in Ethel’s dowry, 
her husband most of all. 

A few of the wiser heads in the village held 
their peace and winked at Lawyer Jones in a way 
that left no doubt of their appreciation of his 
methods, but the shrewd old lawyer would not 
understand the wink, and so the matter rested— 
an uncertainty. 

But of one thing they were positive, and that 
was, that Richard Vane had squandered all he had 
received in just four 


her 


months from his wedding 
day, and this morning, while his dutiful wife 
stood silently among the rose vines of the home 
that she supposed was now her only possession, 
he, the dashing Captain Vane, was sailing across 
the water with a loud-voiced, vulgar woman by 
his side and a generous supply of Ethel’s inher- 
ited bank notes in his pocket. 

Ethel knew all this at last, and had rushed 
from the stifling heat of the house, out upon the 
rose-covered porch, where she could get her breath 
and think, for a few short moments, what it was 
best to do. 

The revelation had come upon her like a thun- 
derclap, for she had loved and trusted this man 
with all the fervor of her innocent voung heart. 

So she stood there, motionless as death, among 
the roses, and never knew that anyone had passed, 
or dreamed for a moment of the picture she was 
making. 
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After a little an artist came along with his cam- 
era on his arm. 

He glanced up at the rustic porch, and gave a 
low whistle of surprise as he noticed the silent 
figure and the perfectly molded face. 

“* By Jove! but she’s a beauty !” he muttered, 
under his breath. ‘“‘ I'll have that, if they lynch 
me for my pains,” he said, as he swung the cam- 
era from his arm and rested it upon the fence not 
thirty feet away. | 

The young girl did not move, tines a fall- 
ing rose leaf lightly touched her cheek and rested 
on the dainty, close-clasped hands. 

The street was clear of passers-by, and in an- 
other moment the artist, with his box upon his 
arm, trudged onward toward the village. 

Just then a kitten ran out upon the porch and 
caught playfully at its mistress’s dress. 

The motion roused her, and she looked around 
a little nervously at first ; then looking down at 
her little pet, she bent and raised it from the 
porch, and with the firat tears she had shed roll- 
ing rapidly down her cheeks she entered the house 
aud closed the door behind her. 

That was the last time for five long years that 
Ethel Vane was ever seen by any of her neighbors. 

Butchers and bakers called and received their 
writteu orders from a broken pane ; postmen came 
and went, delivermg and receiving letters, but 
not once did they see her face in all these neces- 
sary transactions. ' 

Her bills were paid by Lawyer Jones, who wrote 
immediately and told her she still possessed a 
modest fortune, but one by one the neighbors 
bell, and after repeated trying were. 
forced to give it up and let her have her own way, 
never for a moment dreaming that she would pur- 
sue it to the bitter end. 

Ethel was proud, that they all knew, but why 
should she persist year after year in refusing their 
well-meant sympathy they could not understand. 

She was young, and they were willing to for- 
give her for not heeding their advice in her matri- 
monial venture, so why she should insist upon 
burying herself alive in the little cottage, and de- 
nying herself the pleasures of society and the op- 
portunity of trying again and winning a most 
desirable husband, was beyond their wildest com- 
prehension. 

For everyone in the village knew that Maurice 
Osborne loved her. Had he not offered her his 
hand before this Richard Vane was ever heard of, 
and been rejected by the proud young beauty 
merely because she did not know her girlish mind 
at that time ? 

And during her brief married life did not Mau- 
rice leave the village because he could not bear to 
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see her joy ?—not that he begrudged Ethel her 
happiness, but because he knew in his inmost 
heart that it could never last, and because he felt 
he could not bear to witness her distress when the 
hour of that man’s perfidy arrived. 

And yet he had hurried back the very hour 
that he received his sister’s message telling him 
what had happened, and not a day passed in those 
five long years that he, accompanied by his sister, 
did not ring at Ethel’s door, and, finding them- 
selves refused admittance, persist in leaving a note 
filled with loving, friendly words, or a basket of 
fruit or bunch of fragrant flowers as a token of 
their faithful friendship. But their eyes were 
never gladdened by the sight of her face, and 
every effort by which they sought to gain admit- 
tance proved as futile as the rest. 

Sometimes they heard her singing a little plaint- 
ive air or playing some sad, wild strain upon her 
favorite harp, and by the sadness in her voice 
they judged the changes in her face, and realized 
at each occasion how cruelly she had felt the blow 
upon her heart’s affections. 

The artist who had stolen her picture on that 
July morning when she stood among the roses 
exhibited it a few days later in the village, and 
because he would not give it up or promise to de- 
stroy it Maurice Osborne threatened to horsewhip 
him in the public street, and from that hour he 
was never seen in the village again, but he still 
retained the lovely picture. 

He strolled about the world for several years, 
accumulating views of all its wonders, and earn- 
ing a meagre living with his camera and brush, 
until one night, nearly five years after he took 
Ethel Vane’s picture so surreptitiously in the little 
village, he found himself the companion of a 
wretched-looking man in the stateroom of a Eu- 
ropean steamer. 

The man was middle-aged and gray, with a 
face well seamed from dissipation. 

The two sat talking late that night, and at last 
the artist brought out all his views, and the other 
idly glanced them over. Suddenly his coarse red 
face grew pale, his eyes bulged strangely from 
their sockets, and selecting a picture from the 
lot, he held it before the artist’s face, saying, 
hoarsely : 

‘Where, in God’s name, did you get that ?” 

The artist looked, and saw it was the picture of 
a young girl leaning back among the rose vines of 
u rustic porch, so he answered carelessly enough : 

“That? Oh, that’s a photograph I stole away 
up in New England about five years ago. Do 
you like it ?” he suddenly asked, as he noticed the 
man’s emotion. 

“Do Ilike it ? Yes,” the man replied, slowly. 


** You wouldn’t care to sell it, now, would you ?” 
he asked, a little timidly. 

“Sell it! No! I'll give it away,” the artist 
replied, promptly. ‘‘ That picture came near get- 
ting me horsewhipped,” he said, with a coarse 
laugh, as he gathered up the remainder of his 
views and put them carefully away in his box. 

** Now, who in the world wanted to horsewhip 
you on account of that picture ?” the slightly in- 
toxicated man asked, suddenly, with some show 
of interest. 

**A fellow by the name of Osborne,” the artist 
replied, promptly. ‘I stole her picture, as I was 
passing by the house with my camera, and this 
fellow Osborne, who they said was in love with 
her, told me to give it up or stand a licking. But 
I didn’t do either,” he continued, with another 
laugh. ‘*I skipped the town, and took the pict- 
ure with me.” 

The sea was becoming calm enough for sleep, 
so the conversation ended there, and a little later 
they were breathing loud in slumber, and when, 
next day, they landed in New York they parted 
with the usual careless greeting. 

The fifth anniversary of Ethel Vane’s wedding 
day had rolled around, and yet there was not a 
sound of life in the little cottage, that was fast 
growing dingy with decay. 

No smoke had been seen from its chimneys for 
two days previous, and now butchers and bakers 
reported that their orders had ceased, and all was 
consternation in the thrifty village. 

Was Ethel sick, or was she dead ? The question 
almost maddened Maurice Osborne, so he walked 
determinedly over to Lawyer Jones’s office and 
told him emphatically that if he did not break in 
the door and see what ailed his client he should 
certainly do it, and not later than that very even- 
ing either. 

So it was arranged that they should meet at 
nine o'clock that night at Ethel’s house, prepared 
for taking peremptory measures. 

The night was dark and the ground soft from 
the April rains, but just as they turned to enter 
the little gate the faintest rustle of a leaf at- 
tracted them, and pausing in the shadow of the 
fence, they saw a man glide slowly up the walk 
and creep along the porch to Ethel’s window. 

Hastening their footsteps, they also vaulted the 
fence, and keeping closely in the shadow, followed 
right behind him. 

Listening cautiously, they heard a scraping, 
grating sound, and knew that he was filing at the 
rusty shutter fastening. 

A moment later, and with careful hand he 
swung the gray old blind back silently against 
the house. A very faint glimmer from within 
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rewarded him, and with renewed caution he be- 


gan filing at the window bolt. 


The catch was old and worn, and soon gave 


way with a little snap that sounded loud and 


clear upon the silence of the night, and the man 
dropped noiselessly beneath the window and lay 


motionless for a little while. 


Then, confident that he had not disturbed the 
sleeper within, he raised the sash, and with a 


fearless hand drew back the heavy draperies and 
peered cautiously about the room. 

The lawyer touched his comrade on the arm, 
and together they crept nearer to the little porch. 

The man thrust one leg through the window, 
then forced his head and shoulders through, and 
stopped to note the effect. 

ut the sleeper in the dainty, curtained bed did 


not awake, and the two men on the porch took a 


step nearer, and also waited breathlessly. 


The man in the window, satisfied that all was 


right, reached softly back and drew a knife from 


his leathern belt, then lifting his other leg 
through the narrow window, he bent himself half 
double, and with the blade grasped firmly in his 
hand crept hastily across the floor and bent above 


the sleeper. 

The light fell faintly on her careworn face, 
and for a moment the murderer paused in doubt, 
for it was not the face of her he sought, and, out- 


vast though he was, he could not kill without 
some secret motive for the killing. A moment 


more and he had thought it out. 


He laid the knife upon the bed, and searching 


through his pockets, drew forth a crumpled pict- 
ure. This he compared with the woman’s face 
that lay before him on the pillow. 


The hair, the brow, the curving lips were hers, 
but the eyes—if he could only see her eyes! 

Ile raised the knife again and held it tight. 

He would waken her suddenly and watch her 
eyes. 

If they were different she might yet be spared ; 
if they were Ethel’s—and he gripped the knife 
and coughed with deadly meaning. 

The sleeper started, screamed and raised her 
head ; her eyes flew open, and she saw the glim- 
mer of a shining blade, and almost at that very 
glance the flash from a revolver blinded her, and 
when the smoke and noise had passed away the 
fiend lay dead upon the floor, with two men bend- 
ing sternly over him. 

Then Maurice Osborne turned to look upon her 
face, and saw the picture that the man had 
dropped upon the pillow by the woman’s head. 

‘The sweet young face among the vines ‘seemed 
mocking the pale face upon the pillow, that now 
reposed in merciful unconsciousness. 

Another hour and they would have been too 
late to save her from her murderous husband’s 
hand; and even had that not occurred, another 
day would have been too late to have saved her 
from the grasp of death, for Ethel had succumbed 
at last to loneliness and mental horror. 

They carried her to Maurice’s home and nursed 
her back to health and happiness, and five years 
Jater, in another land, she sat and played among 
the roses at her door, as sweet and beautiful as 
ever, only now she had a baby girl to keep her 
company; and Maurice, standing by, with the 
crumpled picture still in his pocket, looked on, 
and felt himself amply paid for all the years of 
faithfulness. 


VERDI'S “FALSTAFF,” AND THE NEW ITALIAN OPERA. 


Ly J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, 


In a few years—seven, to be exact—opera will 
have existed for three centuries. The fruit of 
the tentative efforts of Poliziano, Orazio Vecchi, 
Peri and Caceini, during the last years of the six- 
teenth century, was the production in public of 
Peri’s ‘* Euridice” in 1600. That performance 
was the central event in the greatest revolution 
that music has passed through, that revolution 
which gave the deathblow to ‘absolute ” music 
in Ttaly. 

Up to that moment music had existed simply 
for music’s sake; the harmonious flow of deftly 
interwoven strains sufficed for the whole of mu- 


sical enjoyment, and it is clear that this one thing 
was regarded as of the essence of the art, since 
one of the experiments in opera, the ‘ Anfipar- 
nasso” of Orazio Vecchi, consisted entirely, as 
far as music was concerned, of madrigals sung 
behind the scenes, while single figures appeared 
on the stage giving in action the counterpart of 
the music which was being sung by five voices. 
Obvious as it seems to us to-day, the device of 
setting the speeches of one personage to music 
for one voice came upon the Italians with all 
the freshness of a discovery ; and there followed, 
as a@ necessary consequence, the glorification of 
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THE NEW 
instrumental music, required at first simply as an 
accompaniment to the single voice, and gradually 
promoted to express, by such simple means as 
were then at the composer’s command, the silent 
emotions of the actors. For the true develop- 
ment of this last function of instrumental music 
we must not look, however, to Italy. There ‘‘ab- 
solute” music remained for the most part vocal, 
and though masses, motets and madrigals were 
still written, some of them of very fine quality, 
and many, if not most, influenced by the new 
style of composition, this side of music ceased 
gradually to represent the living activity of the 
art, and became more and more academic in its 
scholarship and powerless to influence the na- 
tion. The new art of the opera was that which 
drew to itself all the energy of the musicians, 
whether composers, performers or listeners ; and 
it is a curious circumstance that the splendid 
developments of ‘‘ absolute ” music in other parts 
of Europe, notably in Germany, have left Italy 
virtually untouched. The opera has always been 
a national possession of the Italians; it has en- 
grossed their whole attention, and their passion 
for this form of art is as strong to-day as it ever 
was. 

Opera, like every other artistic product, has 
passed through many conditions of decadence and 
revivification ; it is only natural that a form of 
art which in its very nature must be more or less 
closely connected with the freaks of fashion (since, 
whether subsidized or not, it has always had to 
depend on the favor of the fashionable public) 
should from time to time get hopelessly conven- 
tional. One series of conventionalities after an- 
other has had to be swept away by ardent reform- 
ers in different periods. A Gluck must prove the 
fatuity of carrying on the action of the drama by 
a series of airs conforming strictly to certain fixed 
types, which types recurred, in the Handelian 
opera, in every act in the same sequence. Yet 
the absurdities that had been apparently done 
away with altogether reappeared in slightly dif- 
ferent guise in the course of time, so that many 
of Gluck’s reforms had to be insisted on afresh 
by Wagner, who of course went much further 
than his predecessor in the same direction. It 
was left for him to discover that the continual 
full closes and the gaps between lyrical pieces 
which had to be filled by what was most appro- 
priately called ‘‘dry recitative” hindered rather 
than helped the dramatic purpose of the enter- 
tainment. It will be noticed that in neither of 
these great reforms did Italy play the part of an 
originator ; nor were any of the finer develop- 
ments of opera due to Italian composers. Ger- 


many produced the romantic opera, which culmi- 
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. 
nated in Wagner ; France saw the rise of grand 
opera and of opéra comique,* and thus the three 
forms that have been most pregnant with influ- 
ence have owed no debt to the country to which 
opera belongs by right of priority. So little share 
had Italy taken in these newly created forms that 
two of her most popular composers frankly treated 
grand opera as a foreign production, contributing 
to the Paris stage the works by which each of 
them attained his highest position. In like man- 
ner two other Italians, inspired to the creation of 
grand opera rather than to that of the old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘lyric” opera that their countrymen still 
favored, worked entirely in foreign countries, and 
abandoned all chance of obtaining recognition in 
Italy. The Italian opera of this period was in- 
deed in an anemic condition ; everything was sac- 
rificed to sugary suavity, and, no matter what rag- 
ing passions were supposed to be tearing the dra- 
matis persone, the singers never departed from 
the smoothness of the del canto. The state of 
things was no doubt due rather to these tyrants of 
the stage than to the composers, for the poor maes- 
tri were held to have accomplished the object of 
their existence when they had contrived a few 
roulades to exhibit the best notes of the gorgeous 
voices for which they wrote. A lower point yet 
had to be reached, and in Verdi the extreme was 
at last attained. The fall from the harmless sen- 
timentality of ‘‘ La Sonnambula” to the morbid 
hysterics of ‘‘ La Traviata,” or to the hopeless in- 
anities of “ I] Trovatore,” was accompanied by a 
corresponding fall in musical merit, and thought- 
ful musicians felt that there was now no hope for 
opera on the Italian lines. It could not be fore- 
seen that the very man who had brought things 
to their lowest would be the foremost figure in 
the new reform. 

A renaissance of art is not accomplished all at 
once, and it is only when it is once completed 
that its real beginnings can be traced. A few 
years ago, when it first became evident that Ital- 
ian opera had taken a new lease of life, it would 
have seemed absurd to look for the first stirrings 
of vitality among the dry bones of the produc- 
tions of the worst period of opera. Yet even here 
certain scarcely perceptible motions, that seemed 
unmistakable signs of corruption, are now seen to 
be the first activities of a real and organic life. 

The name of Verdi is, and will always be, con- 
nected most closely with the establishment of the 


*It can hardly be necessary to point out that this beau- 
tiful form of opera has nothing whatever in common with 
that which goes by the name of ‘‘ comic opera” in England 
and America at the present day; the rickety offspring of 
the opéra bouffe, dowered with none of the parent’s saucy 
brilliance. 
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monarchy and with the liberation of Italy. His 
sympathies were with the cause of freedom and 
independence, and, by a curious chance, the let- 
ters of his name acquired a political signification. 
As a matter of course, one of the first signs of 
national independence was the desire to throw off 
the domination not merely of the church, but of 
all that is involved in the way of prohibitions of 
certain subjects for dramatic representation. For 
such subjects Verdi has always shown a liking, 
and his boldness of choice is, indeed, almost the 
only characteristic common to all the periods of 
his career. From a purely musical point of view 
Verdi’s earlier works, down to the year 1867, give 
strangely little promise of what is to come; one 
act of ‘‘ Rigoletto” shows us that even in 1851 
the composer had an instinct for characterization, 
for, during that act, each part is consistent with 
itself, and each personage sings music differing 
in style from that allotted to the others. This 
admirable quality disappears, however, in subse- 
quent compositions, and it is only in ‘* Don Car- 
los” that it comes to light again. Besides this 
appropriateness, the work just mentioned is far 
more continuous than any of the composer’s for- 
mer operas, though in this respect it is far behind 
the ‘‘ Mefistofele ” of Arrigo Boito, produced in 
the year after it, a composition which must be 
considered as the first distinct utterance of the 
new dramatic methods. Not at first was it ac- 
cepted ; it was far too bold in conception for 
that, and, besides, the performance took up far 
too long a time, so that it was only successful 
when it had been subjected to thorough revision 
and compression. Only in 1875, that is to say, 
was its influence first felt. For all its many weak- 
nesses it is indisputably the channel by which the 
Wagnerian reforms were conveyed to Italy, and 
only now can we see how important has been the 
effect of those reforms in their new surroundings. 
Another illustration of the new freedom of 
thought is to be found both here and in the two 
libretti which Boito has written for Verdi. In 
each of the three works some passage occurs that 
is calculated to offend religious tastes or preju- 
dices. The defiance of the Almighty which is put 
into the mouth of Mephistopheles is, of course, 
in keeping with Goethe’s conception, although the 
parody of ecclesiastical usages in the ‘‘ Witches’ 
Sabbath” finds no such excuse. Again, Iago’s 
mocking ‘‘ Credo” is so completely in character 
that it can readily be forgiven, and for an excuse 
of the burlesque litany in the last scene of ‘ Fal- 
staff” all that can be alleged is the great beauty 
of the music to which it is set. 

Between the first and second versions of ‘‘ Me- 
fistofele ” came ‘‘ Aida,” the work which marked 


a new stage in Verdi’s development. Here, amid 
much that was merely pageant music of one sort 
or another, much of it wonderfully picturesque, 
and all effective, are to be found whole scenes of 
the utmost expressiveness, far more deeply and 
sincerely felt than anything the composer had 
produced before. The music of each scene, more- 
over, is far more continuous, and the proportion 
of songs that can be extracted for concert pur- 
poses is much smaller. In spite of its frequent 
traces of the Wagnerian influence, and more than 
one reminiscence of a Wagnerian phrase, the new 
methods were not yet completely assimilated, and 
it seemed a matter of certainty that the composer, 
already a man well advanced in years, would reach 
no further point in the advance that was already 
beginning to make itself felt in many quarters. 
The Manzoni Requiem was accepted as marking 
the ultimate attainment of Verdi’s genius, and 
the writer of the article on Verdi in Grove’s 
‘Dictionary ” seemed perfectly justified in re- 
marking that “‘though we have a right to ex- 
pect from him a new masterpiece, still nothing 
leads us to believe that the new work may be the 
product of a nuova maniera.” The expected work 
was, of course, ‘‘ Otello,” which was only brought 
out in 1887, sixteen years after its operatic prede- 
cessor. During those years the cause of dramatic 
music in Italy seemed to be a lost cause, as far 
as progress was concerned. Ponchielli was the 
only prominent operatic composer of the time, 
and none of his works did more than reach the 
point already gained by Verdi, if indeed any of 
them attained as high alevel. During those years 
—the coincidence is at least worthy of notice— 
the greatest revolution of German music was 
brought about in the completion and production 
of the ‘* Ring des Nibelungen ” as a whole, and of 
‘* Parsival ”—of that part of Wagner’s work, that 
is, which we connect with the name of Bayreuth. 

The creation of ‘‘ Otello” showed that progress 
had by no means ceased in Italy. Here, for the 
first time, Verdi reached the perfect freedom from 
conventionality, and the full command of emo- 
tional resource, for which he had been striving in 
‘‘ Aida” and the Requiem. ‘The masterly ar- 
rangement of Shakespeare’s tragedy in a new 
shape, undertaken by Boito, gave the genius of 
the composer free play, and the manner in which 
the two worked together resulted in complete 
success. The storm in which the action of the 
opera begins is the fittest prelude to the tornado 
of passion that sweeps the hearer on to the climax 
of the tragedy, giving him no time to think 
whether he is listening to good music or to bad ; 
the first impression produced by the work must 
be one of something almost approaching disregard 
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1. Dame Quickly. 


CHARACTERS IN THE OPERA OF ‘‘ FALSTAFF.” 


2. Nanetta. 


3. Mistress Page. 4. Mistress Ford. 5. Ford. 6, Pistol. 7. Bardolf. 


9. Dr. Caius, 10, Falstaff (M. Maurel) at the Garter Inn, 








8. Fenton, 
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of the music as such, 
and consciousness 
merely of the enorm- 
ous emotional power 
ofthedrama. At this 
point we touch the 
single defect of the 
opera. Thongh the 
score is full of beauti- 
ful things, they are 
only discovered on a 
closer acquaintance, 
and at first we seem 
to have attended 
merely a performance 
of the tragedy de- 
claimed in some new, 
half-realized way, 
with a force and di- 
rectness of appeal for 
which we cannot at 
first account. When 
the structure of the 
composition is analyz- 
ed it becomes clear 
that this impression 
arises not merely from 
the overwhelming 
power of Shake- 
speare’s creation, but 
from an actual lack 
of what may be called 
the organic quality in 
the music itself. A 
certain formlessness, 
though perhaps only 
a superficial formless- 
ness, is of the essence 
of very vigorous dra- 
matic work; but as 
we become more and 
more intimate with 
Wagner’s later works 
the symmetry and 
beauty of structure 
which he was able to 
attain while sacrific- 
ing nothing of dra- 
matic force are in- 
creasingly perceptible. 
This is not so with 
** Otello,” nor has that 
work the richness of 
instrumental writing 
which is one of the 
chief beauties of the 
German_ master’s 
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SIGNOR ARRIGO BOITO, AUTHOR OF THE 
LIBRETTO OF ‘‘ FALSTAFF.” 


work. The constructive side of the new de- 
velopments had not, in fact, been wholly settled 
as yet, by Verdi at least, and there is a kind of 
“empty, swept and garnished ” condition in this, 
as in some of the works of his transitional period. 
If it had ended the composer’s career it would 
have been admitted on all sides to be his master- 
piece, and its creation one of the marvels of mu- 
sical history. But it would probably have been 
more respected than loved by the world at large, 
and by experts regarded rather as a dramatic than 
as a musical masterpiece. 

This kind of barrenness, as of a land over which 
purifying fires have passed, was accepted in some 
quarters as an inevitable result of the new meth- 
ods. If airs and set pieces were to be done away 
with, what purely musical interest could remain ? 
So little had instrumental music penetrated into 
the nature of the Italians that their composers 
could not even be accused of putting the statue 
into the orchestra and the pedestal on the stage. 
Until lately it seemed hopeless to look any more 
to Italy for beautiful music, though some strongly 
dramatic works had their origin there, which had 
for the moment set Europe in a ferment of ex- 
citement. It is quite evident to those who think 
that the success of Mascagni’s first opera was due 
in great part to the circumstances in which it was 
produced. As the outcome of the passing craze 
for competitions of every kind, and as the work 
of a man entirely unknown, it found acceptance 


in quarters where, it is safe to say, it would never 
have penetrated on its own merits. After mak- 
ing all allowances for the novelty of its shape, the 
point and directness of its libretto, and the in- 
tensely vivid picture of a national life which it 
presents, it remains a mystery how it should have 
obtained so phenomenal a success in countries 
where, as a rule, operatic innovations are slow to 
be received. 

To Paris belongs the distinction of having re- 
sisted the infection to which Vienna, Berlin and 
even sober London succumbed. Beyond the great 
merit that the music, like the words of ‘‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” goes straight to the point, never 
for a moment interfering with the action of the 
piece, there is very little, indeed, that will stand 
the test of analysis. The melodies, or rather 
snatches of melody, are not particularly refined, 
nor is there anything in their treatment which 
commands the attention of musicians; and even 
in the short space of its one act the careful ob- 
server could detect the presence of a mannerism 
which threatened to become most irritating if it 
were persisted in. It is difficult to explain in 
words what this mannerism is, but a comparison 
with a certain trick of a school now dead may 
help to make it clear. In the melodies of Bellini 
and Donizetti the third, or ‘* mediant,” of the 
key is insisted on with a pertinacity that soon 
produces a sense of cloying sweetness ; two ad- 
mired airs in ‘* Lucia,” for instance, reiterate this 
note almost to absurdity. The corresponding 
trick in Mascagni’s work is the sudden utterance 
of a high note accompanied by an unexpected and 
not always admissible change of harmony, a 
change which invariably places the high note in 
the position of the tonic of a new key and the 
starting point of a descending passage. In a fa- 
miliar passage in the too celebrated intermezzo 
the reiteration of this note reaches the same pitch 
of absurdity that is attained in the old-fashioned 
airs. ‘This habit of, as it were, tearing a musical 
passion to tatters is all very well as long as the 
elemental emotions of half-educated peasants are 
in question, although even in the first work of 
Mascagni’s the hysterical element was not obscure. 
But when he attempts to treat with these meth- 
ods such idyllic stories as ‘* L’Ami Fritz” or ‘* Les 
Rantzau,” the incongruity between the music and 
the words can no longer be disguised ; such an 
outburst of passionate musical emotion as accom- 
panies, for instance, the rabbi’s acceptance of the 
invitation to stay to supper, in the former work, 
is merely ridiculous. The accident of Mascagni’s 
success has, of course, had the natural result of 
stimulating competition in the same direction, 
and a number of operas in one act or more have 
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lately been produced more or less in the same 
vein. Of these the most remarkable is Leonca- 
vallo’s ‘* Pagliacci,” a very ingenious treatment of 
a story of most respectable antiquity. A play is 
enacted by the mountebanks from whom the 
opera is named, in which the tragic dénowement 
is acted out in real earnest, the relations of the 
husband, wife and lover being identical with those 
of the characters they play. The contrast Le- 
tween the real and the acted drama is beautifully 
rendered in the music, and the composer has 
shown most laudable restraint in the treatment 
of the catastrophe, a restraint which allows its 
full effect to be realized. T'wo other works by 
new men form a group with this, the ‘ Mala 
Vita” of Giordano and the “ Biriecchino” of Mu- 
gnone, both of which appeal to the public by their 
boldness or unconventionality of subject rather 
than by the merits of their music. The latter, 
indeed, seems to depend for its attraction on 
the fact that the prima donna enacts the part of 
a street boy. 

The element of chance enters so largely into 
these competitions that it is perhaps fortunate for 
them that they were not attempted in England ; 
whatever their artistic results, there can be no 
doubt of their flourishing condition, and so 
long as the public interest in them continues 
so long will the game go on as merrily as 
heretofore, for publisher and composer alike. 

Meanwhile in other directions activity has 
been displayed. Franchetti, the Meyerbeer of 
the new movement, with his gorgeously up- 
holstered operas ‘*‘ Azrael” and ‘ Cristoforo 
Colombo,” has failed to make a very deep 
impression on the public, although his feel- 
ing for effective concerted pieces is undoubt- 
edly great, and the musical interest of his 
work is a good deal less slight than that of 
the fashionable school. Puccini’s ‘* Le Villi” 
and ‘‘ Manon Lescaut ” are works on the right 
lines, well conceived and executed, with real 
beauty and sustained power ; it will be easier 
to judge of the latter when a little time has 
passed. 

It is no wonder that time should be re- 
quired for a judgment on this last achieve- 
ment of Italian art, for its production took 
place at a moment when the attention of the 
whole musical world was taken up with what 
can only be described as the crowning work, 
not only of the most famous of living Italian 
composers, but of the operatic art of the pres- 
ent day, the ‘‘commedia lirica” of ‘ Fal- 
staff,” in which the mature genius of Verdi 
has at last found free expression. Enough has 
been said in all quarters of the astonishment 





universally felt that aman in his eightieth year 
should accomplish a work which in mere tech- 
nical elaboration surpasses all that he has hitherto 
written; this astonishment, and the inevitable 
accident of the national excitement engendered 
by expectation long delayed, by rehearsals held 
with closed doors, by a thousand details calcu- 
lated to stimulate curiosity, had the result of 
making the first performance one of the great 
events of musical history. 

It is the work itself, however, not the manner 
of its performance, that has most real interest 
for musicians. Of the marvelous skill with which 
the book has been arranged from ‘‘'The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ” for operatic purposes this is 
hardly the place tospeak ; it is impossible to help 
feeling that the spirit of Shakespeare is over the 
whole, and that he would be contented with the 
new shape in which his work has been cast if he 
could be made to understand enough of the exi- 
gencies of opera to take for granted the necessary 
alterationsand condensations it has had to undergo. 
Kach addition from ‘‘ Henry the Fourth,” each 
instance in which two of Shakespeare’s characters 
have been rolled into one, is a real addition to the 
effectiveness of the opera. 


SIGNOR RICORDI, VERDI'S PUBLISHER AND 
REPRESENTATIVE. 
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VERDI AND THE SINGERS CALLED BEFORE THE CURTAIN AT THE FIRST PERFORMANCE 
OF ‘‘ FALSTAFF ”’—LA SCALA THEATRE, MILAN, FEBRUARY 9TH, 1893. 


The additions from other sources are very established conventions, such as the set pieces of 


slight, and refer only to the lyrical scenes between 
Aune and Fenton. The pretty couplet adopted 


by Boccaccio from a popular 
traditional verse, and the 
lovely sonnet sung by Fen- 
ton at the beginning of the 
third act, are thoroughly in 
keeping with the whole de- 
sign, and no quality in 
Boito’s book is more con- 
spicuous than reverence for 
his original. Of the man- 
ner in which it has been set 
to music it is most difficult 
to speak without incurring 
a charge of exaggeration, 
for it is only the plainest 
truth that no one acquaint- 
ed merely with Verdi’s 
former works—even includ- 
ing ** Otello” in the num- 
ber—could have conceived 
it possible that he, of all 
men, should be able to pro- 
duce a work so brilliantly 
humorous, so dainty in its 
refinement, or so full of 
musical value and interest. 
In its abandonment of old- 





VICTOR MAUREL, WHO CREATED 
THE ROLE OF ‘‘ FALSTAFF.” 


operatic history, ‘* Falstaff ” is even more uncom- 
promising than “ Otello,” but in spite of this the 


music of the new opera is 
infinitely more beautiful 
and organic in construction 
than that of its predeces- 
sor. The void before re- 
ferred to has been filled, 
and with music of the high- 
estorder. We must go back 
to Beethoven before we find 
scherzos as irresistible in 
their witty conciseness as 
the two scenes in the Gar- 
ter Inn, each of which is 
‘‘developed” with infinite 
skill on happily invented 
musical themes. Mozart 
wrote no minuet of fresher, 
younger style than the love- 
ly little piece to the strains 
of which the two bridal pro- 
cessions enter the glade by 
Herne’s Oak; and for a 
parallel to the magnificent 
fugue with which the work 
closes one seeks in vain even 
in the works of Bach, for 
the Leipsic cantor, though 
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a master of merriment, ncver got so rollicking a 
note into his music as the Italian has introduced 
without transgressing a single restriction with 
which the form is surrounded. Verdi’s fondness 
for great ensembles, a feature sometimes pro- 
ductive of nothing more than noise in the finales 
of his earlier operas, bears noble fruit in this last 
work. ‘The “chattering” quartet of female 
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voices, with the subsequent nonet, is a remarka- 
bly fine example of intricacy put to the best uses ; 
and the whole scene of the escape of Falstaff from 
Ford’s house is not less masterly in construction 
than it is comic in effect. Here, bya pardonable 
license, the lovers are brought upon the scene, 
and hidden behind a screen already discarded by 
Falstaff when he takes to the clothes basket, so 
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that the tender accents uttered by them as they 
stand absorbed in each other form a melodic 
groundwork for the chattering phrases of the an- 
gry husband and his companions, the groans of 
the fat knight smothered in dirty linen, and the 
admonitions of the merry wives and Mrs. Quickly 
as they keep him hidden. The love music 
throughout strikes exactly the right note for such 
an episode in comedy of the kind to which Shake- 
speare’s play belongs; it is charmingly bright, 
and though by no means unexpressive, is entirely 
free from any touch of sentimentality that might 
jar with the comic music which precedes and fol- 
lows it. 

Fenton’s sonnet, with its lovely cor anglais ob- 
bligato, has a touch of romance in keeping with 
the character of the scene in Windsor Forest, a 
scene which, in its sustained power and constantly 
changing beauty, makes the musical as well as 
the dramatic climax of the opera. To the part of 
Falstaff belong, as is only natural, the greater 
number of the salient passages in the work ; his 
fine declamatory version of the ‘‘ Honor” speech 
in ‘‘ Henry the Fourth” (i. v. 1) is @ parallel to 
the “Credo” in “ Otello,” but not quite so effect- 
ive for the general public; the passage that 
moves the audience to the greatest demonstra- 
tions of delight is a delicious little scherzo in the 


course of the duet with Mrs. Ford, set to words: 


beginning, ‘‘ Quand’ ero paggio del duca di Nor- 
folek,” and most lightly orchestrated ; the ex- 
cellently conceived soliloquy at the beginning of 
the third act, and the fine entry in the forest 
scene, afford good opportunities to a capable 
singer. It has been felt that the part is a little 
wafting in the unctuous humor which, to Eng- 
lish ideas, is the leading ‘‘note” in Falstaff's 
character ; this is probably due far more to the 
singer than to either Boito or Verdi, for M. 
Maurel cannot get free from the touch of the 
cynicism which so well became him in the char- 
acter of Iago, and this cynicism is certainly not 
required by anything in the music. 

It is usual on such occasions as this to allude 
to the performance as one that can never be sur- 
passed, and to praise the members of an “ original 
cast” as if they were necessarily better than their 





successors could be—as if, in fact, the cant phrase 

of ‘‘ creating” the parts were actually true. This 

can hardly be maintained in connection with the 
performance at the Scala on the 9th of February 

last. M. Maurel was in many respects first-rate, 

but very few of his companions reached a high 

level ; the female singers especially were one and 

all victims of the tremolo to such an extent that 

it was apparently impossible for any one of them 

to sing a note steadily ; Signor Pini-Corsi made 

the most of the fine part of Ford, and delivered 

an exceedingly powerful soliloquy in the second 

act with admirable emphasis. The orchestra was 

indeed superb, and was well conducted by Signor 
Mascheroui ; but for an ideal performance of the A 
work we shall probably have to wait some time. 
The style of the music is but ill suited to singers 
who have yelled themselves hoidrse in Mascagni’s 
hysterical passages; and as a matter of fact it 
seems probable that the Opéra Comique in Paris 
will be the first theatre to realize Verdi’s ideal 
com pletely. 

Whether or not the public lose its head over 
*« Falstaff,” as it lost it over ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” there can be no sort of doubt as to the 
ultimate and enduring success of the opera. It 
is not of an age, but for all time, and the position 
of “‘ Figaro” in the future is not more secure 
than that of the new work. It will be curious to 
see what influence it will have on Italian art, for 
it can hardly be fruitless. For the present state 
of culture in Italy it is considerably too good. In 
spite of the demonstrations of enthusiasm and all 
the circumstances of its production, it was not 
difficult to perceive a slightly puzzled feeling in 
many of the audience, and this was more notice- 
able at the later performances, which were, of 
course, much less largely attended by foreigners 
than by the haditués of the Scala. The final fig- 
ure was, alas! considerably above their powers of 
comprehension, and in fact the great bulk of the 
audience were evidently a little bored by it, as well 
as by some of the other more elaborate passages. 
Until the domination of the Mascagni element d 
shall have passed away this crowning achieve- 
ment of comic music will have to seek outside 
Italy for perfect and intelligent appreciation. 
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THE only complete work that, without ques- 
tion, can lay claim to being the oldest book in the 
world is known as the ‘‘ Papyrus Prisse,” and 





now forms one of the treasures of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. It was presented to the great library 
of Paris by a Frenchman of the name of Prisse, 
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who discovered the papyrus at Thebes. The 
tomb in which it was found contained the mum- 
my of one of the Entews of the eleventh, or first 
Theban, dynasty. The date when the manuscript 
was written cannot, therefore, have been later 
than 2500 B.c. But if the exact age of this iden- 
tical copy should be doubtful, we know precisely, 
from the text itself, the date of its composition, 
as it states it was compiled by one Ptah-hotep, 
who lived in the reign of King Assa. The full 
title runs: ‘‘ Precepts of the Prefect Ptah-hotep, 
under the King of the South and North, Assa.” 
As this king was the last but one of the fifth 
dynasty, Ptah-hotep, who flourished in the reign 
of this Pharaoh, and held the distinguished office 
of ** Prefect,” must have compiled his work about 
3350 B.c. Divided into forty-four paragraphs or 
chapters, the work is something very much more 
than a mere literary curiosity. It is written in 
the Egyptian hieratic character ; is rhythmic, if 
not poetic ; is addressed to the educated classes, 
and embodies throughout high and noble princi- 
ples for the regulation of individual life and con- 
duct, and for the maintenance of good govern- 
ment. The man in authority is enjoined by this 
very ancient writer to labor at all times to bea 
true gentleman, lest from his own defects of char- 
acter he suffer the authority given him by favor 
of the Supreme Being to be weakened. 

An Egyptian Prefect was the highest dignitary 
in the land, second only in authority to Pharaoh 
himself. It was the office held by Joseph in the 
Biblical story: “Only in the throne will I be 
greater than thou.” 

All our greatest Egyptologists bear testimony 
to the extraordinary civilization of ancient Egypt. 
The work of Ptah-hotep fully confirms this posi- 
tion. It testifies to a height of culture and re- 
finement obtaining in Egyptian society 5,240 years 
ago, that to our Western circumscribed notions of 
modern superiority are simply inconceivable. The 
teachings of the ‘‘ Precepts ” more than justify all 
that has been said by Egyptologists. ‘** It is cer- 
tain,” says Professor Renouf, ‘‘ that at least 3000 
years before Christ there was in Egypt a powerful 
and elaborately organized monarchy, enjoying a 
material civilization, in many respects not inferior 
to that of Europe in the last century.” Lepsius 
writes : ‘* The fourth dynasty ascended the throne 
about 3124 B.c., and at that time, long before our 
usual ideas of the development of nations, there 
is found a people highly instructed in all the arts 
of peace ; a state carefully organized ; a hierarchy 
firmly founded, minutely divided, and organized 
even to the smallest external matters; a univer- 
sally diffused system of writing, and the common 


use of papyrus; in short, a civilization which in 
all essential points has already attained its full 
maturity, and only by close investigation is sub- 
sequent further development in some directions 
discovered.” 

The wisdom and high moral teaching which are 
embodied in the precepts of Ptah-hotep abun- 
dantly confirm this testimony. his old writer 
urgently enforces on rulers the cultivation of the 
doctrine of ‘‘ Ma,” an Egyptian dogma, compre- 
hending ‘‘the true, the beautiful, the good.” 
‘*Ma” is the principle of order and harmony in 
everything ; it is the steadfast pursuit of wisdom, 
knowledge and obedience—obedience as the best 
of all. Although, as in modern expression, we 
should say ‘‘ extremely liberal” on many subjects, 
politically, Ptah-hotep displays an Oriental horror 
of innovators and innovations. Ideas that may 
be new to the generation are not necessarily new 
to the world, and changes do not always imply 
progress. ‘*Good government,” he says, ‘can 
only be secured by the appointment of good gov- 
ernors. He who is placed in authority over a 
large number of men must be without reproach, 
and, in spite of his power, never forget that there 
are laws. ‘The neglect of this principle is the 
cause of revolutions ; when the great forget their 
duty, why should not the small take their place ?” 
(chap. 5). According to Ptah-hotep, contempo- 
rary estimates of human actions are not always the 
most reliable or the most enduring. ‘* Not of the 
counsel of the flatterers of to-day is it needful to 
take heed; it is of the judgment of posterity 
rather, which renders justice to righteous ac- 
tions” (chap. 14), ‘* Only by a consistent life of 
reverence for knowledge and wisdom ; by observ- 
ing a just moderation in everything ; not abusing 
authority, but by seeking to inspire love rather 
than fear, can we hope to appear before posterity 
with honor ” (chap. 6). The great man is to re- 
member that “he is’ only the dispenser of the 
gifts of the Supreme ; and if, coming of low ori- 
gin, he has attained to high honor, he must not, 
as is too often the case, be putfed up by his good 
fortune, but should consider the.new duties which 
his rank imposes on him as the steward of the 
Almighty ” (chap. 30). 

In sixteen different instances in which Ptah- 
hotep speaks of God, he does so in the singular 
number—an argument happily no longer needed to 
establish the monotheistic character of the Egyp- 
tian religion. 

“‘ The precepts of Ptah-hotep ” have been trans- 
lated from the hieratic into French by M. Virey, 
and retranslated into English by Professor Os- 
good, 
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‘‘TExas ?” 

“* Yes, Texas. Why not ?” 

‘‘ Well, it secms impossible, incongruous. I 
cannot conceive of a ‘Texas woman who is not 
sun-browned, coarse-haired and ‘ 

“¢ Carries a pistol in her hip pocket ?” 

“Oh, no! You will not be serious, Jam. I 
have been scheming and praying for this intro- 
duction all these three weeks I have been seeing 
you here, but you are always surrounded by a 
crowd of people.” 

“Yes, Iam right popular.” 

“** Right’ popular! That settles it! I guess 
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‘**T AM COME, AN UNREPENTING PENITENT TO MY FA'TITER CONFESSOR, MY FRIEND,’ HE SAID, 
STANDING GRAVELY BEFORE HER WITIL BOWED HEAD.” 


TO BLAME? 

IIUNT. 

you are from somewhere ‘down South.’ And 
why not Texas, as you pertinently ask! Ilappy 
‘Texas , 

**'T'o have me away ?” 

‘‘There you go again. I see that you are a 
tease, and I believe you are a flirt, though I do 
not know you well enough yet to tell you so.” 

She laughed a low little laugh, and smelt her 
flowers, turning her head from side to side, and 
sniffing her sensitive, arched nostrils, very much 
after the manner, he thought, of one of her half 
tamed bronchos testing dubiously his first wisp of 
pressed hay. 
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«‘These hothouse flowers are very disappoint- 
ing,” she said. ‘They are all show and empti- 
ness, like the people for whose transient enjoy- 
ment they are aborted. They wilt in a half-even- 
ing, and have no fragrance to speak of.” 

“You shall have some from the country so 
soon as “f 

‘““No. Since I come to think of it, I prefer 
these. ‘They make one think. After all, they 
harmonize with their environment. ‘They are 
the natural product of the excrescence they grow 
upon. We metropolitanized animals fume a great 
deal about the abnormalities of our surroundings, 
but we really would not have them different. 
Now, for instance, I, who fuss about the empti- 
ness of these flowers, do not even know who sent 
them. Shocking, of course !—but I wear them. 
I do not know who or what are these people I 
meet here, but I smile, and fraternize with them. 
I do not know where or whence lead the dirty 
streets I tread, but I follow them. It is the same 
old story of the sweet unattainable—the moth 
and star. It is the old, old story of the charm 
of exploration and forbiddenness which lured our 
first parents to expulsion from paradise.” 

** Do you not think that paradise often lies out- 
side of the prescribed Eden ?” he asked. 

**Always! Do you remember those beautiful, 
if impossible, short stories of Quida—her earlier 
ones, written when the milk of human kindness 
filled up and overflowed ber passionate young 
heart—how those provincials always yearned for, 
and dreamed of, Paris? Paris! Paris! It rang 
in their ears and swam before their eyes, making 
them forget the blue sky and green grass, the 
still waters and deep, hushed forests. ‘ Paris ! 
Paris ! the maiden sighed, as she gathered grapes 
in the purple vineyards, or spun flax under the 
apricot trees in the sunshine. ‘Paris! Paris!’ 
cried the youth, as he swung his scythe over the 
golden wheat, or, leaning upon his shepherd’s 
crook, lifted his eyes where sky and modntain 
met—the sky which reached to Paris, the mountain 
which shut out Paris—forgetting and tramping 
upon the gentian and primrose at his feet. They 
all get to Paris—else where were the artistic and 
sequential use of longing ? The promises of the 
soul have more indefinite fulfillment ca books 
than owt of them, I observe. Oh, yes! they all 
get to Paris, and they starve in Paris, but they 
do not go away. It is a Circe’s Cave from which 
they would not escape if they could. Their wan- 
dering feet blister upon the cruel stones, their 
e\es grow dim with weeping, and their faces 
pinched with hunger ; in their attics they toss 
and dream of the green fields and singing birds, 
but they go not back to them. ‘They have caught 
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the infection of achieving, which ends—nof with 
achievement, but life.” 

She paused and looked at him. His face must 
have been very sympathetic and comprehending, 
for it disturbed her not. 

**Do you know,” she went on, ‘I think life is 
a mere question of equipoise—degree—or, more 
mathematically, centre of gravity. Spiritual and 
intellectual influence is atomic, just as sub- 
stantial influence is, and revolves in circles. So 
long as one individuality keeps without the range 
of another individuality of greater specific den- 
sity than itself, just so long may it remain a spe- 
cial or distinct force. Extremes are all that 
count, in the ultimate— rigidity or abandon. 
Watch Carmencita dance. She does not dance; 
she simply throws out, pellmell, upon her audience 
the power and essence of her physical magnetism. 
She makes no half-plays, no feints. If she curbed 
herself one iota it would become mere sensuous 
posing. It is the abandon physical. See that 
woman with her bosom uncovered to the chal- 
lenged gaze of the public. It is beautiful be- 
cause it is nature, and unequivocal. If she once 
raised her fan to shield it, or lowered her lids to 
realize it, it would become.vulgar nudity. It is 
the abandon of unconsciousness—a fair counter- 
feit of the abandon of a little naked child rolling 
upon the grass of a village common. 

**So it is with the mental as well as the moral 
conditions of life. Custom has set certain arbi- 
trary bounds. We must keep within those bounds, 
or know no bounds. We may not make them 
for ourselves. Once venture beyond the sand- 
bars of certainty into the ocean of chance, and 
there are only two things to do: double up 
and go to the bottom, or toss yourself upon the 
first wave which comes along, and say, ‘ Whither 
thou goest, J go.’ There is no standing still, no 
going back. Compromises are the devil’s com- 
mission on bad bargains. They stick in the soul 
like a thorn in the flesh.” 

She stopped suddenly. 

**T beg your pardon,” she said. ‘* I had for- 
gotten that 1 was not talking to myself—thinking 
out loud, as I do, to get effects. What a lot of 
nonsense I have been saying !” 

‘You have only saved us the tedious process 
of * getting acquainted,’ ” he answered, then went 
on, smiling, yet very tenderly: “‘And so the 
haughty, self-sufficient-looking little woman is 
homesick, discouraged, yet determined to go on.” 

‘You are discerning, and too personal !” she 
exclaimed, frowning. ‘* You may bring me a 
glass of punch, please ; these rooms are intolera- 
bly warm.” 

They were sitting in one of the antechambers 
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opening off the main drawing room of a great 
literary woman, whose evening ‘‘ at home” it was, 
and whose house was filled with people come os- 
tensibly to pay their respects to their hostess, 
but in reality to see and be seen, to meet to- 
gether and cry their wares, under the cover of 
mutual entertainment, as zealously and as jeal- 
ously as a pack of fishwives on market day. 

It was a heterogeneous gathering of ‘ists ”— 
novelists, journalists, artists, pianists, elocution- 
ists ; everybody was somebody ; no drones there, 
nor driftwood. Every man had his ax to grind, 
and each must take his turn at the reciprocity 
grindstone of boredom. 

There was the editor in chief, posing pomp- 
ously before his aspiring satellites, swelling out in 
the fourth quarter of his fullmoondom of glory, 
illuminating the way for those strings of cres- 
cents twinkling presumptuously above the horizon 
of his evening sky. 

There was the ‘‘ made” young woman, self- 
satisfied and gracious, with her trailing gown, 
white shoulders and veni-vidi-vici expression. 

There was the ‘‘coming woman,” a little nerv- 
ous in her Josephine gown, with its modestly 
suggestive V neck, her bouquet of buds and her 
tngénue air. 

‘There was the green fledgeling, with his neck 
arched, his topknot preened, but the pin feath- 
ers showing painfully upon his ambitious wings. 

There was the ‘‘ successful writer,” cold-faced 
and dlasé, with a very large bust and a very small 
waist, a trifle too much rouge and a trifle too lit- 
tle hair. She was there merely from force of 
habit—that ruling passion strong in death which 
had prompted her in the far-off days of her ‘‘ com- 
ing womanhood ” to avail herself of everything 
she could get on the strength of her professional 
card. 

There was the rising young actor, long-haired 
and clean-shaven, with his week’s salary invested 
in a new dress suit, and his unpaid board bills 
sleeping the blissful sleep of transient forgetful- 
ness in the pocket of his old checkered vest at 
home. 

There was the realistic painter, long-haired and 
preoccupied, making a study of a woman as she 
stood twirling her fan and the hopes of her lover 
round her finger, the white curve of her shoul- 
ders thrown out like alabaster against a back- 
ground of red draperies. 

There was the funny man, of saturnine expres- 
sion ; and the book reviewer, sphinxlike and re- 
tiring. 

And there was this Texas woman, Kate Cam- 
eron, and this man, Bayard Neil, who had fallen 
in love with her. 


> 
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She belonged to the coming-woman series. She 
had published two fairly good novels, and was 
making a brave showing, and a scant living, on 
free-lance work for the newspapers and magazines, 
She had begun her career two years previous, 
under the regulation auspices of letters of intro- 
duction from country-town editors to those of the 
city, but had soon had the sense to throw them 
away and stand upon the solid bottom of her own 
ability and *‘ nerve.” She was twenty-five years 
old, quite talented and very ambitious. She 
would ‘‘ get there ”— even other women admitted 
that. She was a bit eccentric and altogether in 
earnest. If it were true, as Bayard Neil had said, 
that she was a ‘“ coquette,” or ‘* homesick,” or 
** discouraged but determined,” she was not aware 
of it. Her mind and energies were given over to 
more important considerations, She wag popular 
with both men and women, and could have had 
a great deal of attention if she had cared for it. 

This man Neil interested her as no one else had 
in New York. She watched him as he threaded 
his way through the crowd with the glass of 
punch, and thought that he was very good-to look 
upon—tall, fair, with a finely posed head and a 
handsome, thoughtful face. When he handed 


_her the punch she noticed that his hands were 


very white and shapely, yet masculine to the fin- 
ger tips. ‘They made her think of a pair of wind- 
tanned hands ‘‘ out West ” which had offered her, 
never a glass of punch in a fashionable drawing 
room, to be sure, but many a sweet draught of 
water cooped within the crown of his soft felt 
hat, she frowning as she drank from so untempt- 
ing a goblet, but smiling as she watched the sun- 
shine dance upon his brown hair and good brown 
face and eyes to match. 

She did not want to think of Will now. Ile 
had stoically agreed with her, when she was at 
home last summer, that they were utterly unsuited 
to each other, and ‘they had parted the best of 
friends—but friends only, putting aside the old 
love which had not progressed with its progressive 
inspirer. It was strange that this man, with his 
college learning and conventional manners, should 
remind her of Will—honest, blunt Will Rankin, 
whose schoolhouse had been a book under a mes- 
quite bush while he herded cattle ; whose philos- 
ophy and metaphysics, the instincts of a good 
mind formulated by experience ; whose arts, the 
symphonies of wild birds, the trees shadowing 
themselves in the pools, the cattle standing in the 
green grass, the shifting pictures of sunsets and 
Gulf clouds ; whose sciences, the sun’s heat, the 
wind’s voice, the buddings of springtime and the 
decayings of winter. 

When she went home that night she continued 
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to think of Bayard Neil. She knew that he was 
a journalist of repute, and ‘had a history,” so 
the women said. Further than that, she knew 
nothing about him. She had taken him as she 
did the flowers, the rest of the people and the un- 
known streets—on faith. Ile had said something, 
by the way, to make her suspect that he had sent 
those flowers. If she had been sure of it she 
would have snubbed him ; as it was, she liked the 
spice of uncertainty and romanticism. 

The next morning’s mail brought her a book 
which he had promised to send her, and that 
evening a yote asking formal permission to call. 
While she chatted and sipped tea with a friend 
she adddressed to him her card, stating that she 
was at home on Thursday evenings. What did it 
matter? What were the conventionalitics to 
such as they ? The bottom rock of their profes- 
sion, the password of their Bohemia, was Individ- 
ualism. ‘Those drawing-room introductions were 
the most patent subterfuges. They were all blind 
led by the blind, and liable any time to a tumble 
into the ditch of confusion. 

Thursday afternoon brought her flowers, this 
time openly, from him—great jack roses, Maré- 
chal Niels, lilacs and violets galore. It was sweet 
to be so remembered and complimented. Will 
was right : her life measure had broadened. Prai- 
rie flowers and creek water in a cavalier’s sont- 
brero were all very well for tiie old days, but now 
were the days of her red roses and claret cups! 
Alas! she was only a woman, for all her two nov- 
els and her wise philosophizing about influences. 

So this was the beginning, followed up by ¢é/e-d- 
téle calls, drives, theatres and operas, with mid- 
night lunches afterward, then sitting alone before 
her low-burned fire, waiting for sleep to come, and 
thinking ruefully of the unfinished story on her 
desk. 

And all the time she was growing to like him 
more and more, and to trust him less and less. 
Can you understand how this can be ? It is noth- 
ing more nor less than the duality of our natures, 
the Jekyll and Hyde of us at war with each 
other, the result determined by—will power ? or 
fate ? Who shall say ? 

For one thing, she felt, rather than believed, 
that he was keeping something from her. She 
believed that he loved her, and knew that he re- 
spected her. His personality appealed to hers as 
no man’s had ever done, but Alas for that 
“but” in a woman’s heart regarding the man 
she loves! It is the one little pebble in the cur- 
rent of her heart stream, fretting, obstructing ; 
now lying cool, white and still at the bottom ; 
now rolling and chafing an undertow impossible 
to serenity. 
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She found it irresistibly sweet to sit beside hira 
on winter evenings, in the warm glow of her fire- 
side, each chatting half-formulated opinions and 
experiences, which were taken up and finished by 
the other ; reading from the same book, or glanc- 
ing up from a study in the coals to meet the an- 
swering eyes of the other, with no word spoken 
between them. 

There were no love passages. She liked it co. 
She had reread Plato, and gone back on the 
wings of her sweet-sixteen ideality to a firmer 
faith than ever in friendship between man and 
woman, that beautiful tie ‘too good to be be- 
lieved,” as Emerson says. Yes, she liked it so, 
It made her fecl more comfortable about Will, 
whom she still felt speaking to her when the 
south winds blew over the park and the daisies 
looked at her from the florist’s windows, 

She often drove through the park with Bayard 
Neil, those cold, sunny afternoons, with the leaf- 
less trees rustling overhead, the smooth drives 
curving away into endless lines of beauty, the 
shouting children upon the ice ponds, and the 
sparrows agreeing with her that life was ‘‘ sweet ! 
sweet ! no matter how bleak the world for a sea- 
son.” She loved to feel the frosty wind drive the 
warmth from her heart to her cheeks ; to look up 
at him, tranquil of eye and passion, and say to 
herself, ** Now will I read me this man.” But 
she never read deeper than the fair exterior. The 
cold drive meant a hot dinner and wine, at Del- 
monico’s, perhaps, or perhaps at the Knicker- 
bocker or the Black Cat, for the sake of variety 
and the interesting character studies one sees 
there ; then home in the gloaming, to try and 
pick up the thread of that unfinished story, but 
to find her cheek leaning on her palm and her 
heart throbs counting over and over the fretful 
evolutions of that one little pebble. 

Early one morning he was announced. She 
was surprised and a little annoyed. He knew 
that the forenoon was her only reliable time for 
Writing. 

IIe looked very grave, almost antagonistic, a3 
she entered the room. 

She felt the blood forsake her cheeks, and knew 
that some kind of a reckoning was at hand. She 
put out her hand, however, and smiled a good 
morning, in acknowledgment of which he turned 
and flung up the window shade, letting a flood of 
sunlight into the room. 

“*Sit there, please,” he said, seriously ; ‘* wo 
must have no half-lights on this interview.” Then, 
smiling sadly, ‘I want to look at you. I may 
never see you again, though that depends upon 
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yourself 
While he was speaking so brokenly he had 
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taken her hand and seated her in the full glare of 
the sunshine, where she sat mute but expectant, 
appealing yet defiant, as a woman of her temper- 
ament might look at a man whom she loved, and 
believed was going to strike her. 

“‘lam come, an unrepenting penitent to my 
father confessor, my friend,” he said, standing 
gravely before her with bowed head ; ‘‘ for I am 
not sorry that I love you. Must my paradise 
be the less sweet because it has been found out- 
side the gates of that Eden guarded by the flam- 
ing swords of the cherubim and seraphim ?” 

He paused, but she answered him not. Her 
breath came in little hot gasps from the lips 
parted like a split pomegranate, and her uplifted 
eyes asked him more questions than he would be 
able to answer or forget in a lifetime. 

‘IT am very, very wretched, Kate !” he went 
on. ‘I drank some brandy with the men last 
night, and it must have inflamed my brain to an 





AT WASHINGTON. 


exaggerated realization of where I—we—are drift- 
ing. It would be a parody upon the most holy 
instincts of the human heart to tell you that I 
love you. I am a villain and a coward, child ! 
Iam a married man! My wife is 

Something in her face made him stop. Slowly, 
majestically, she arose from her chair, hands up- 
lifted, cheeks flaming, eyes blazing. 

‘* Spare yourself the humiliation of further ex- 
planation,” she said, calmly. ‘I understand. I 
have been—yes, I have been ” She caught 
her breath and smiled bitterly. ‘* But I will be 
as generous to myself as to you—I will spare my- 
self also.” 

She passed from the room. He heard the rustle 
of the parted and closing porticres, then the 
softer trailing of her gown across the hall. When 
he looked up the sunlight had gone from the 
window, and something told him that that win- 
dow bounded the zenith and horizon of his life. 
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GOVERNMENT LIFE AT WASHINGTON. 


By Freperick S. DANIEL. 


THE very fact of its capitalship makes Wash- 
ing something of a court. True, from the royal 
point of view it is not even the skeleton of one, 
but wealth and fashion are getting more and more 
pleased to make of it ‘‘a republican court ” where- 
in an elegant simplicity may reign. The city it- 
self, with accumulating treasures and attractions, 
is beautiful, ‘‘ good enough for a king to live in,” 
as the saying is. Its society is nationally recruited 
and in full possession of the two requisites, wealth 
and leisure. Connection with the government 


gives prestige, means and facilities, and especially 
plenty of spare time, as it is everywhere a recog- 
nized rule that government business must go with 
snail pace, and so, like that little animal, it car- 
ries protection on its back and is always ready to 
be stopped without any damage. As a chosen 
capital city it possesses many advantages, its in- 
crease in culture, refinement, wealth and health- 
fulness being every year quite marked. The gen- 
eral tone and manners prevailing in it are, if not 
courtly, still far more polished than those obtain- 
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ing in the purely commercial cities, where society, 
strictly so called, is impossible, because all the 
men are busy working bees and have no time to 
expend in the ornate salon proper. As.in every 
other capital, a gift of the gab is evolved in it, a 
proneness to employ time in gossip, scandal and 
fabulous stories that grow as they go, and hence 
there is no lack of ‘‘ court news” in its midst. 

The White House, as the centre of ‘the re- 
publican court,” has its charmed circle, and to 
enter it is considered a privilege, to be an intimate 
of ita high honor, The President is not only its 
ruler, but he is also the ruler of ten miles square 
about it which form the District of Columbia. 
It matters not who ‘‘the President” be, for, 
though he bore any name and were like a forked 
radish with a face fantastically carved upon it 
with a knife, a President is a President, and as 
such is there to receive the general homage, being 
above all other presidents. As for his mansion, 
it is a small, plain, white-painted building with 
big pillars and eagle-marked lamps on its front 
porch, handsomely furnished internally (at lav- 
ish cost, as government pays), and externally sur- 
rounded by a small park with respectable trees. 
The building was first used for a New Year’s re- 
ception in 1801, and is now so inadequate that 
appropriations have been talked of for a new one. 
All the Presidents have dwelt in it, except the 
first one. Of the four great Presidents, who seem 
to have arisen from the requirements of their 
epochs, Washington did not oceupy it, as it was 
not in existence in his day; but the three others, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Grant, lived through their 
terms in it, or, rather, during the time that office 
was theirs. All the small calibre of Presidents 
have lived comfortably in it, though naturally 
without conferring any renown on _ its walls. 
Viewed, on a diplomatic or swell occasion, with 
its array of lights, vehicles, music, toilets and 
uniforms, the White House is at least a faint re- 
minder of some royal palace, where kings and 
queens are wont to slide around on well-waxed 
floors and be bowed down to after a very low 
model. 

The President is the head centre, but the elect, 
if not select, legislating ‘‘ Four Hundred,” the 
Senators and Representatives, constitute the main 
body of Washington society—themselves, their 
families, friends, supporters and heelers, not to 
speak of their sovereign constituents who visit 
the city to give them a call, truly more on busi- 
ness than pleasure. Yet “ Four Hundred” as 
they ure, there is no divinity hedging them around 
at Washington. Where there are nearly a hun- 
dred Senators representing. States with equal 
rights, they get to be unavoidably regarded upon 


a blackberry or huckleberry footing, practically 
as alike as two drops of water in the eyes of the 


. Washingtonians. Whatever eminence a Senator 


may hold at home, however he may fill his State 
with his fame and be accordingly pointed out, he 
attracts no notice on Pennsylvania Avenue, be- 
cause his kind have become familiar objects, in- 
deed flat, stale and unprofitable. He is a fish for 
the visiting lobbyists to catch and handle—not 
even an avenue bootblack can get the least pull 
on him. Amidst these indifferent surroundings, 
none is first fiddle, or, rather, they are all classed 
as first fiddles. The ‘‘ Congressmen,” too, that 
is, the simple Representatives fresh from the peo- 
ple, are accepted on a similarly equal footing of 
power, and no tricks are played on them, for each 
is, in the citizens’ long experience, set down as a 
terrible “little joker,” conspicuously unreliable. 
Along with Congress and the Supreme Court, the 
foreign Diplomatic Corps, with its lustre, helps 
the scenes, as do the wealthy, cultured classes of 
people attracted from other cities. 

Next in importance to the foregoing is the rank 
and file of the army of government employés in 
varying numbers, generally increasing, rarely de- 
creasing, with their families, friends, etc. <A re- 
cent estimate places the number of them at 
25,000, not all, but most of them, clerks protected 
by the Civil Service Law in the tenure of their of- 
fices during good behavior, like the Judges of the 
Supreme Court. This army of employés does the 
mechanical work that the great legislative and 
executive minds think out; it performs the 
government’s drudgery. After these come the 
wretched natives, who live on the crumbs that 
fall to the outer rim of the city, and are now 
pretty much where the Fathers of the Republic 
left them at the last meeting of the centuries. 
At the bottom, though not least considering their 
prominence, are the cohorts of Africa, who do all 
the heavy labor that there is to do, and that they 
have a mind to do, though on the spot it is a 
standing puzzle how these numerous cohorts man- 
age to live there, outside of ‘‘ de Souf.” And the 
keystone in this Washington * structure is the 
Treasury, which deals out annually $300,000,000 
or so, the citizens spending all of it that they can 
lay their hands upon. 

In view of the never-failing bounteousness of 
the national Treasury and the general attractive- 
ness of the city, government life at Washington 
exercises a peculiarly irresistible fascination on 
all who have once entered upon its career. Poli- 
ticians of high and low degree, who have tasted 
the sweets of official position in the capital, esti- 
mate themselves almost outcasts without them, 
and to retain or recover their enjoyment a life 
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SCOTT CIRCLE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


struggle is not considered too dear. National 
notoriety or applause completely overshadows and 
belittles in their eyes all merely local provincial 
praise. ‘‘Old hacks,” or the politicians who have 
long held office in Washington, will end by ac- 
cepting any subordinate place in order to live 
there, and if at last cashiered and compelled to 
go away, the remainder of their days is passed 
in remembering the glories of their official life 
and in giving glowing descriptions thereof to all 
listeners willing to be bored ever so little. Vet- 
erans of this category are to be found in every 
nook and corner of the land, still proclaiming 
that no place is like unto Washington, and ebb- 


ing away in the conviction that the wheel of fort- 
une broke their hearts and their lives on the day 
it made them leave it. Evidently long running 
in the capital’s ruts unfits for all else. A most 
noted historical instance of this was furnished in 
the secessional career of the Southern States from 
1861 to 1865. The same old leaders, who had 
grown pompously narrow-minded by long undis- 
puted sway at Washington, both Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, mounted on the back of that revolu- 
tionary attempt, and tried to run it by the red- 
tape means and appliances that had so long been 
their sole stock on the banks of the Potomac. 
They started a capital at Richmond, they debated 
in a so-called ‘‘ Congress,” 
argued fine points to the split- 











STATE, WARK AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS. 





ting of hairs, made laws, 
rigged up many offices, ‘‘ de- 
partments” and ‘‘ bureaus,” 
precisely after the spirit, if 
not the letter, of Washington, 
as if their establishment had 
been securely fixed, as if the 
attempt was not going to 
pieces before their eyes, their 
“capital” being battered 
down over their heads and 
ears. Truly, the United 
States did not train them up 
for nothing; in a small way 
it owes them a famous wax 
candle. Not a single one of 
these old politicians, Senators 























found competent or fit for 
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snd _ Representatives, was 





anything then on hand. As 
talkers and routine followers 
they were found to be no good 
doers. Government life at 
Washington had unfitted 
them for anything except 
that ; only the generals and 
the soldiers maintained the 
contest by sheer strength of 
spirit in spite of the farcical 
jabbering and official display 
at Richmond. A few of these 

















old stagers are still alive in 
the Southern section, acutely 
feeling as if they were treading alone some vast 
banquet hall deserted, save by the ghosts of 
‘'yler’s, Polk’s, Pierce’s and Buchanan’s admin- 
istrations. 

Such being the fascinating, cramping and nar- 


THE TREASURY BUILDING, 


rowing effects produced upon the chiefs on top, 
like ones are unavoidably engrafted on the subor- 
dinate host of employés. One spirit gets to ani- 
mate the whole mass, and the whole mass, by a 
very clear process of ratiocination, imagines itself 

to be, individually and col- 

















IN THE CORRIDOR OF THE PENSION OFFICE, 





lectively, the Government of 
the United States, no slight 
honor to be imbued and en- 
dowed with, it must be ad- 
mitted. The smallest em- 
ployé after some service to the 
State regards the President 
as only a part, as he himself 
is, of the government, and, as 
the machinery must hang to- 
gether, he takes the President 
under his protective care 
equally as he counts upon the 
President’s caring for him. A 
similar fondness for the de- 
lights of the city and of office, 
however petty or poorly re- 
munerated, takes hold of the 
employés ; they stick as long 
as they can, too, and, if turn- 
ed adrift, it goes hard but 
they will manage to crawl 
back to Washington one day 
or other, sooner or later. Em- 
ployés have been known, after 
ten, twenty years’ absence, to 
turn up, from the remotest, 
most outlandish wanderings, 
and, successfully edging into 
their same old chair, at their 
same old desk, to scratch away 
at the same old job, as if no 
lapse had occurred. The dif- 
ference was not in the work, 
or the trained aptitude, but 
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in their added number of summers and winters— 
that was all. 

For these set kind of employés—and most of 
them easily get to be set—all the happiness there 
is in life centres at Washington. One step lead- 
ing on to another, this doting on one locality 
grows into excluding all others, and thus is expli- 
cable the fact that the employés tacitly conceive 
the idea of looking upon Washington as the United 
States, and themselves as its government. «We 
the Government” have no difficulty whatever in 
leaving out of sight and putting into oblivion “* We 
the People.” The Treasury pays, and that edifice 
with its Greek pillars stands on ‘‘ the Avenue,” 
and presents a very solid appearance. It has with- 
stood wars, revolution, earthquakes, and the like- 
lihood is deduced that it will be able to withstand 
all occurrences. Not only this, but government 
employés literally make all the money put into it, 
and hence its assurance is rendered doubly sure ; 
its source of supplies will not dry up. And more- 
over, the employés have the satisfaction of han- 
dling their own private money in the form of 
new, fresh, crisp notes: Washington will know of 
no other kind. The rest of the busy land is the 
great note soiler—and earner, though Washington 
hears it not, fancying that it alone knows how to 
earn. And so it does earn its wages—after a 
fashion. The accounts of the Treasury have to 
be kept, the notes turned out, the pensions calcu- 
lated, the patents recorded, the laws printed, 
and, hence beyond question, the various offices 
must be run ‘with dignity.” Work is work, 
though its manner and style of doing varies, and 
much will be seen in that. Work in the rest of 
the United States 
is closely bossed ; 






but Washington is 


no man’s land, and so its work is rather slowly 
and automatically performed. 

A President, especially in the last four months 
of his rule, has no supervising, careful eye staring 
at him. There is really not much gain and profit 
in looking after government work—that is, in 
seeing that it is thoroughly well done, the point 
of view being of necessity so isolated, detached, 
bereft of responsibility ; then, besides, official 
work is uninteresting and deadening in its hum- 
drum monotony, that never seems to go, never 
seems to make any returns or give any rewards to 
the doers, or anybody else, apparently. The doers 
feel often as if a good deal of such work might as 
well be left undone, and no further harm done; 
and such a temptation is great, extreme and su- 
preme under certain conditions and surroundings, 
Accommodation with the sky or the powers that 
be, a sick headache, a mosquito bite, a scratch 
not as big as a barn door, a I-know-not- what feel- 
ing—all these things and more like them consti- 
tute surroundings, environments incidental to 
the life led by employés in Washington. Perhaps 
not so much blame attaches to them as to the 
force of circumstances that drives them, as to the 
lengthening chain that they are pleased to fetter 
themselves with. They are entitled certainly to 
some allowance, and, in view of their strained 
jog trot, wearying and wearing, more money than 
they draw out of the Treasury, especially those 
with families to rear. Blame is often cast care- 
lessly where a sufficient explanation alone is in or- 
der, and this holds good also as bearing upon Un- 
cle Sam’s factors and their doings, unwittingly 
aspersed by the hasty, scribbling letter writer for 
the newspaper, the pestilential reporter of the 
ignoramus sort bred by the all-catering, sensa- 
tional press. Devoted as they are to their official 
existence in the capital, the 
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employés yet are freely dispos- 
ed to grumble over their lot, 
their self-riveted bonds. ‘The 
pay is small, the average of 
salaries being about $800 a 
year, and hence they com- 
plain that they wear out their 
time, much like the govern- 
ment mules, for naught but 
}  provender, and when they are 
old and decrepit are turned 
out of office without a pen- 
sion. Many, with expensive 
families, find it impossible to 
save up a support for. their 
old age. Others there are 
who could economize and do 
not, while only a small minor- 
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ity are prudent enough to keep bank accounts, with 
an eye tothe future. Asa rule their expenses not 
only keep well up with their receipts, but consid- 
erably in advance, and so the entire crowd is not 
measurable by any pecuniary standard. The claim 
is that the vast number of them are spendthrifts 
through necessity, viz., the dearness of living and 
the absolute need of keeping up with social re- 
quirements and relaxations after daily confine- 
ment over such dreary, cut-and-dried facts and 
figures as they have to handle and look after. 
Office being pictured as a treadmill, with the same 
unalterable routine from year’s end to year’s end, 
some relief must be had to the pent-up feelings 
on leaving the grand, gloomy public buildings, and 
this relief costs even more than bread and meat. 
The city, moreover, is an increasingly costly 
abode: it has not much trade, but all it has and 
such as it has is held at high figures. With the 
exception of rents, all else is about one-fourth 
dearer there than in the metropolis, on account 
of added freights, commissions and profits. Yet 
the employés are forced to buy of this dear, 
shabby and limited assortment of goods retailed 
on ‘the Avenue,” F Street and Seventh Street. 
Those who can afford to import from Paris and 
London, or order from New York, get a differ- 
ent grade, which is, in proportion, comparatively 
cheaper. Washington has small-paid customers, 
and so its supplies only tally to its resources, and 
the exigencies of what its few merchants consider 
‘reasonable profits.” Their residences are mod- 
est boarding houses or small tenements and cot- 
tages, and their fine clothes are ‘‘ Sunday clothes,” 
the only day upon which they can count for 
freedom and arraying themselves in all their brill- 
jancy. 

Yes, there are the set legal holidays upon 
which they count even more than Sundays, be- 
cause they are rare and anxiously anticipated ; 
and, yes, there is another class of holidays that 
they wait for on the score of luck, holidays solely 
belonging to the capital, to wit, when the death 
of an ex-President, or national celebrity, or some 
extraordinary event, is deemed sufficient to author- 
ize the closing of the departments. The Presi- 
dent who takes upon himself to authorize most of 
these extra holidays and half-holidays is the can- 
didate they would like to vote for, because they 
are cut off from voting in the district and can 
only bet on the election returns from outside. 
Several famous deaths and unveilings of monu- 
ments conferred of late years the boon of extra 
holidays at the capital: the deaths of Grant, Hen- 
dricks, McClellan, Arthur, Hancock, Sheridan, 
the unveiling of Garfield’s monument, the cen- 
tennial of Washington’s inauguration, etc. Of 


course, the employés are too patriotic to wish for 
great deaths, but they nevertheless keenly enjoy 
the holidays that occur upon such happenings, 
and utter self-abnegation could only induce them 
to shed tears on any kind of a holiday, ordinary 
or extraordinary. For the rest, they do not con- 
sider that Congress, which they look upon pri- 
vately as consisting of a lot of scurvy politicians, 
addicted to giving useless trouble and seeming to 
see the things they do not see, deals justly with 
them in any way, especially in the item of giving 
them living salaries, after repeated and repeated 
promises held to their ears and deliberately, snub- 
bingly broken to their hearts. Yet these big dogs 
in office have to be obeved, as the great images 
of supreme authority, and all the fantastic work 
they see fit to cut out has to be ungrudgingly 
performed, sooner or later. They like to take 
their time about doing it, therefore, and every 
holiday is all the more on this account a godsend, 
an intervention that sets even the sovereign Con- 
gress at naught. ‘T'o look at the joyful faces and 
pleasant smiles in the capital’s thoroughfares, on 
one of these extra holidays, is a pleasant and sug- 
gestive spectacle, equaling in kind, if not in de- 
gree, the frolicsomeness of the school children, 
who get the benefit likewise of these extra days 
off. 

The organization of the civil service at Wash- 
ington was entirely remodeled by the Republican 
party upon the close of the war. That party 
found it necessary to institute in the public 
offices degrees of priority and subordination, be- 
cause in the absence of these there was existing 
much discord, everything meeting in mere op- 
pugnancy. No truer or deeper view, because 
thoroughly in accord with natural laws and hu- 
man experience, could have been taken of the 
situation. This institution was rightly set up as 
a check upon power itself, readily convertible 
into mere will, with the inevitable tendeney to 
transform itself into appetite all-devouring and 
at last self-consuming. Therefore the grades of 
superior and inferior officials were legally and 
wisely ordered so as to bring tnto play a healthy 
emulation, a sound Zeeling all around. A much- 
needed ideal, stimulating while restraining, was 
thus reared aloft. The party’s second step was 
equally as good and clever : it put its own adher- 
ents into office. Manifestly this course was, and 
remains, alone admissible under a repuolican 
government, run by parties necessarily and right- 
fully excluding one another. The ‘‘ Civil Serv- 
ice Law,” as finally drawn, was passed by Con- 


_gress, very hastily and without adequate exami- 


nation on the part of either of the great parties, 
shortly after Garfield’s death, and at once formally 
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FORD'S THEATRE, TENTH STREET, NEAR PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, IN WHICH PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
WAS ASSASSINATED BY J. WILKES BOOTH, APRIL 147TH, 1865, 


(This building, occupied by government clerks under Colonel Ainsworth, collapsed on the 9th of June, 1893, killing 
27 persons und seriously injuring 60 others.) 


proclaimed. It was really in the nature of an ex- 
periment. Previously the officeholders were Re- 
publicans, and since they have been Republicans, 
with insignificant exceptions. The Democratic 
interlude produced no change to speak of, for no 
vacancies were found and none of any importance 
were made through construing the law in Demo- 
cratic favor. Ilere was the abiding grudge the 
Democrats had against their President, who was 
primarily and notoriously voted for by them in 
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order to effect a change in the governmental per- 
sonnel, and to this chief end of his creation he 
declined to lend himself. Obstinately he stood 
on his reserved rights and his ‘‘ public trust ” dic- 
tum, as repeatedly explained to his many flatter- 
ing visitors *‘ with an ax to grind.” Never, per- 
haps, was a President so fawned upon by im- 
portuners as was he, at first, for the reason that 
the Democrats formed a pretty big, hungry 
crowd, and the gift-and-crib capacities of the gov- 
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ernment itself had been immeasurably enlarged 
by rapid growth up to the 4th of March, 1885. 
So the temporary occupant of the Presidential 
chair had a very hard time, a miserably unhappy 
lot, between two scorching fires : the law and the 
Republicans on one side—on the other, the howl- 
ing, furious Democrats, still to this day cherish- 
ing their grudge red hot against him. With bet- 
ter luck President Harrison, from the instant of 
his inauguration, stood amongst his own partisans 
in full possession of the field. Evidently neither 
party is disposed, nor can be, to accept the law 
after trial unless construed to its own advantage, 
because each only aims to run the government 
from top to bottom in its own name and right. 
The wherefore of this aim is plain. Each party, 
when in power, must bear the sole responsibility 
before the country, and hence must exercise ex- 
clusive control ; it can only be sure that its policy 
and orders are carried out in letter and spirit if 
executed by and through its own adherents, who, 
moreover, naturally expect and exact the fruits 
and rewards of toil and victory at the polls. Still 
more: it is demonstrably requisite that the en- 
tire civil machine be in sympathetic unison, not 
only for the avoidance of jarring, but as a pre- 
ventive of serious calamity under given circum- 
stances, in war or troubled times. No compari- 
son is possible between the civil and military 
services, the latter being ordained for a distinct, 
permanent end, totally separated and apart from 
ordinary life, and requiring long, skillful train- 
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ing. A fair, sensible examination of the official 
aspirants of each party, upon its accession to 
power, would afford a practicable, satisfactory so- 
lution, corresponding to the rotation alone con- 





COLONEL F, C, AINSWORTH, HEAD OF THE RECORD 
AND PENSION DIVISION OF THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT. 
sistent with the republican form, which is opposed 
to any and all monarchical practices of tenure. 
Clearly the battle of life is not to be rendered 
soft for a certain number of citizens, their perms- 
nent support assured, by government or any 
other employer. Widows and orphans might set. 
up an infinitely less absurd claim on the law in 
this flourishing republic, with its unlimited elbow 

room. 

Grading and classification of the offices has 
been especially beneficial, and improvement has 
also resulted from examinations, though these 
have been limited and imperfect through their 
excessive devotion to theory and mere form. In 
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so far as some investigation into the qualitication 
of applicants was required by the Civil Service 
Law, it has proved to be an advantage, but this 
requirement on a more practicable scale could be 
made much more available for good, The feature 
of the law mainly objected to is permanent ten- 
ure, and this objection is rendered decisive from 
the fact that it proceeds from both the great par- 
ties, and hence its abolition, or remodeling, al- 
ready eagerly mooted in both Houses of Congress, 
is ultimately assured. In the operations, or work- 
ings, of the law as far as they have been allowed 
to go, the executive authorities and heads of de- 
partments have encountered an unanticipated de- 
gree of vexatious complications and annoying 
interferences, seriously cramping that full dis- 
cretion which is indispensable to effective action 
and control, even apart from any party necessi- 
ties, which are very real, very urgent, paramount. 
There have been comparatively few applicants 
tested, fewer still approved, or ‘‘ certified to,” in 
the language of the rules, in view of their having 
been few vacancies at Washington, for the law 
virtually and practically conferred on the old set 
of employés a hold-over tenure. The said em- 
ployés, or the ‘ins ” as opposed to the clamoring 
“outs,” have consequeygtly never harbored the 
slightest objection to the Civil Service Law, that 
has thus been of some service to them personally, 
though of course they are too experienced in 
party manipulations to place any absolute trust 
in il. It is simply reliable as far as it goes, and 
none better than they know that ‘‘the party” is 
the power behind the throne, that most laws can 
have a coach and six driven through them at a 
tremendously rapid gait ; and, moreover, they are 
aware that a host of aspirants inside ‘‘ the party ” 
are ever complaining that ‘‘ ins” should not hold 
forever and a day, and are eagerly, slyly, working 
to oust them. So the “ins” have uneasy heads, 
just like kings. 

In the various branches of the service at Wash- 
ington are to be found representatives of both 
sexes, of all ages (excluding double infancy), and 
most nations, though the native male American 
predominates, perhaps from the long habit of 
having had the arena all to himself. The native 
American female, however, is now competing so 
persistently and successfully as to constitute a 
threatening prospect on his horizon. It has been 


discovered by the government authorities that 
women can copy, cast up accounts, stenograph, 
typewrite, set type, scrub, sweep, and handle 
money as well as men, and in some of these per- 
formances it has been proved that they do as 
well as men, and (to use a justly famous Hiber- 
nianism) better, especially in the deft counting 


and handling of money, which is such an impor- 
tant part of the government business. The fe- 
male employés work as diligently as those of the 
masculine gender, who in truth set the speed for 
both at no breakneck time. Men and women sit 
silently in the offices during the weary hours 
without breaking off the dull details of that dread- 
fully dry grandeur known as ‘‘ government busi- 
ness,” which runs along smoothly until their dis- 
missal allows the authorized resumption of talk. 

Every workday morning clerks and clerkesses 

are seen hastening in swarms along the streets, a 
very few minutes before the opening office hour 
of nine, lunch in bag or package, under baking 
heat or freezing cold, worried, flurried, tired over 
the prospect of another ot the unalterable, 
changeless days. ‘The closing hour affords some 
let up in this agony, and then chatty, chirpy, 
leisurely the homeward track is taken. he much- 
blessed and coveted evenings bring to these mo- 
notonists rest, amusemeut or recreation ; home, 
saloons, theatre for the men; home, theatre, 
soirées for the women. Home is here mostly 
boarding-house life, and so, with Congress to join 
in, boarding houses are abundant, and they claim 
satisfactorily to answer the saying, ‘* There’s no 
place like home.” It is to be expected that the 
representatives of a large-sized government, mod- 
est in functions though they be, shall put on as 
good style as possible under their circumstances, 
and so they do. The raiment is as fine as it can 
be for the money; home, fare and amusements 
ditto. Indeed, Washington is a very ‘‘ dressy ” 
town, given to ‘‘style”; and the employés are 
leaders in these lines, especially in ‘‘ the depart- 
ments” wherein their lives are encooped. The 
esprit de corps is strong among them, though the 
different grades create an aristocratic transparency 
of airs and pretensions. Patronage is afloat in 
the city ; it sits on a high altar at the President's, 
and protrudes from the Senators’ and Congress- 
men’s pockets as they wend their way between 
the Capitol and the White House. Therefore 
the army of employés is constantly keeping an 
eye on its patrons to secure or renew its ‘ infloo- 
ence,” without which there is no expectation of 
prosperity for anybody in the whole cityful, save 
alone the President. 

The Treasury Department employs the largest 
force of clerks, and figures, accounts and money 
are the daily bill of fare in that handsome build- 
ing. The Pension Office comes next in numbers 
and dryness of subject matter, the running over 
so many deaths being a dealing in dead men’s 
bones that is anything but cheerful to those who 
have to do it. The Post Office furnishes the most 
amusing and agreeable description of labor, for 
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there is considerable ‘‘go” in its operations, 
scheduling of routes, sending off mails, prying 
into secrets and mysteries that slip out in the 
** Dead Letter Office.” The force is respectable, 
and the building is of Grecian architecture, hand- 
some. ‘The Interior Department, near by, is still 
handsomer in its Greekiness, but its business is 
not so gay, confined largely to the Indians and 
public lands, though its branch of the Patent 
Oflice (and temporarily of the Census Bureau 
with its added array of figurantes) in a measure 
redeems it from utter dullness, and the Patent 
Olfice reports are interesting reading by the side 
of laying out and measuring lots in the Land 
Office. The Interior clerks can shake hands 
across the street with their colleagues in the Gen- 
eral Post Office from window to window, as it 
were, standing side by side. he clerks of the 
State, War and Navy Departments are perhaps a 
trifle uppish in their style of work and ways, for 
these occupy themselves with the high professions 
of diplomacy and war, by sea and land. Big 
names are connected with them, sufficient to war- 
rant the general higher style of their employés. 
The etiquette is more severe in these new build- 
ings, jam up against the White House as they are, 
and besides the representatives of the crowned 
heads of ‘‘ Urop” are daily seen walking about 
the corridors and salons of the State Department. 
The three departments have a large force of 
clerks. The Department of Justice, nearly op- 
posite the Treasury, is a very ordinary, small 
building, and runs with a small force of clerks, 
its operations being of the purely intellectual or- 
der, and limited. The Department of Agricult- 
ure is also small, in every way. The Money and 
Law Printing Bureaus, between them, do a vast 
amount of hard work, and employ a big force ; 
the work of printing the laws and speeches of 
Congressmen is extremely irksome, because so 
much of it is useless trash, both speeches and 
laws, it is hard to decide which most. The fool- 
ish laws are most hurtful, that is, if any power 
lies in them to do anything except to go to the 
junk shop. 

And, over all, the grand world of wealth and 
fashion cuts yearly a bigger and bigger caper, 
ropes in the politicians, gives entertainments, 
and enjoys the entry of all the Ministries. In 
view of the residence of a Corps Diplomatique, 
a good deal of French, which is the language of 
diplomacy, is spoken in Washington. Not in any 
purity, because this is not in the gift of foreign- 
ers. Bismarck has proclaimed that he is rather 
proud of speaking broken French, because he 
glories in being a German and not a French- 
man, Likewise the denizens of Washington may 


claim the right to speak in the manner they do, 
because they are Americans, before all else, as 
they ought to be. Besides, in no capital is the 
diplomatic tongue spoken as in Paris: by French 
consent, St. Petersburg and Rome come nearer 
to the correct model, and next Berlin, Vienna, 
Madrid and London. London does not talk 
French much better than Washington, it being 
taken for granted in both places that English is 
excellent as a medium of conversation. However, 
French is making great progress on the Potomac, 
as elsewhere on American soil; our adaptations 
from France are piling up, from greater contact 
and consanguinity of spirit and temperament, 
and now the capital has over a hundred miles 
of Parisian asphalt pavements. 


. . a - 


COLONEL AINSWORTH AND THE 
GOVERNMENT CLERKS. 

THE recent deplorable disaster of the collapse 
of the old Ford’s Theatre building, which was 
latterly occupied by a force of government clerks 
belonging to the War Department’s Bureau of 
Records and Pensions, has brought into promi- 
nence the personality and methods of Colonel 
Frederfck ©. Ainsworth, the chief of that divis- 
ion for the past seven years. Colonel Ainsworth 
was known as an ambitious official, and had made 
a record for work unexcelled in the government 
service. He was the shining example upheld by 
Congressional investigating committees. A com- 
mittee of the Senate and House was investigating 
the department service with a view to its reform, 
under the leadership of Senator Cockrell, of Mis- 
souri, and Representative Dockery, of the same 
State, when the unfortunate developments of the 
Ford’s Theatre disaster came to interfere with 
their work. ‘The bad odor into which the affair 
brought Colonel Aingworth could not but reflect 
indirectly on his system. The clerks detest it 
chiefly because it means long hours and hard work 
for them. They took advantage of the investiga- 
tion before the coroner’s jury to vent their spite 
against the entire system, as well as the man at 
the head of it. 

When Mr. Ainsworth took hold of the Record 
and Pension Division it was like most of the bu- 
reaus of the government departments, far behind 
in its work. The Record and Pension Division of 
the War Department furnishes to the Pension 
Office on request information about the records 
of soldiers of the late war, to be used in working 
up their applications for pensions. The work of 
the Pension Office was, and is still in some degree, 
slow and awkward. In applications for pensions, 
especially where the applicants are growing old, 
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WASHINGTON ASPITALT—THE CYCLERS’ PARADISE. 


delays are of serious consequence. Under the 
old system which prevailed when Colonel Ains- 
worth took charge of the bureau it took some- 
times three, four or even six months to make up 
the record of a pension applicant from the War 
Department files. At that time there were 280 
clerks employed in the bureau. There was no 
systematic arrangement of the papers on file. 
The muster rolls of the companies were not ar- 
ranged alphabetically. A man coull not be traced 
by any clew, except the number of his company, 
and many of the inquiries sent had slight errors 
in company numbers, If the inquiry missed the 
identity of the company by an inch it might as 
well miss it by an ell. In addition to the muster 
rolls, there were records of detached service, 
wounds or sickness, death, discharge or dismissal. 
There were 20,000 hospital registers alone, cor- 
taining more than 10,000,000 distinet entries. 


’ Searching blindly through these scattered records, 


the 280 clerks in the bureau averaged about 150 
reports in a day. The work was falling further 
and further behind each year when Colonel Ains- 


worth took hold. He had an idea that by the in- 
troduction of a new system he could simplify the 
work ; that he could brin,. it “up to date” in a 
few years. His idea was to introduce the ‘‘ index 
record card.” It was the application of an old 
idea which has been used by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for many years. A modification of it is 
the card index used in the Navy Department, by 
which references to individuals or enbjects re- 
ferred to in any of the naval reports or naval pub- 
lications, or in any scientific book or magyzine, are 
arranged on cards of uniform size, classitied and 
placed in alphabetical order, so that reference to 
this index is the work of a moment. A number 
of newspaper correspondents at Washington have 
adopted the same idea in keeping newspaper clip- 
pings for reference. The clippings are pasted 0” 
ecards which are titled and arranged in atphabct- 
ical order. Cross titles are wriften on ¢ther cards, 
and all of these are arranged alphabetic#!ly either 
in one general collection or under classifiCations. 
A further modification of this idea is the cd in- 
dex now in general use in libraries, 


























Tl BOUGHT HALF A DOZEN VIRGINIAS.” 


AN ITALIAN CIGAR. 


By HENRY TYRRELL. 


It is known as the Virginia—a nomenclature 
distinctly libelous to our Old Dominion, which 
would hardly tolerate such a cigar upon her ter- 
ritory. The diameter is about half that of an 
ordinary Havana, and it tapers down nearly to a 
point at both ends. For its attenuation in this re- 
spect it makes up in its length, which varies from 
six to eight inches. Of course, a cigar constructed 
on these lines would never draw, but for the de- 
vice of running through its entire length a splin- 
ter of hay, which, being pulled out before light- 
ing, permits the consumer, by dint of persistent 
puffing, to compel smoke and air through tho 
long, crooked tube. This splinter sticking out at 
one end, and the yellow straw mouthpiece at the 
other, together with the dark, unwholesome com- 
plexion of the wrapper, give to the Virginia an 
external appearance far from prepossessing. It 
looks as though it bore but scanty relationship to 
the tobacco leaf ; and the pungent, acrid odor of 
the smoke, after the match has been applied, cer- 
tainly tends to bear out such a suspicion. 

Still, a cigar is a cigar for a’ that—particularly 
when one finds himself a stranger in a foreign 
land, and his individual smoking supplies com- 
pletely exhausted. 

Vol. XXXVI., No. 3—24, 


Such was my predicament, that June night on 
the eve of my departure from Rome. A busy 
afternoon had seen the final details of preparation 
completed, even to sending my luggage to the 
railway station whence i was to start by the early 
morning train for Florence. The adieux at the 
pensione in the Via Sistina were over. Last of 
all, I had taken affectionate leave of Alfredo 
Cappio and my other student friends. In fact, 
we had just had our farewell supper at Popolo’s. 

Popolo’s is a singularly primitive and unspoilt 
Roman oséeria, in a little street just off the Piazza 
Colonna. It would scarcely be discovered by an 
uninitiated stranger, as the traditional branch or 
shrub which still commonly marks the wine shop 
in Italy does not hang over the door of Popolo. 
The place is a living exemplification of the prov- 
erb, ‘Good wine needs no bush”; for it is much 
resorted to by Romans on account of the famous 
sunshiny vintage of Frascati which Popolo dis- 
penses from vast earthen jars, set in cool running 
water—precisely in the same manner as that old 
viveur and poet, Horatius Flaccus, used to keep 
his Falernian on draught at the Sabine farm, 
away back in the Augustan age. 

Our little banquet had lasted until after ten. 
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Then, the night being fine, Alfredo and _ his 
friends had proposed going home for their man- 
dolins and making up a serenading party. I had 
declined the invitation to accompany them, being 
in the pensive mood naturally awakened by the 
approaching severance of those tender ties which 
Rome somehow throws around every sympathetic 
heart, however brief the acquaintance may be. 
The acque vergine, the sweet waters of Trevi 
fountain, possessed an ancient charm, which it is 
pleasant to believe still potent : whosoever, before 
his departure, shall bethink him to come by 
moonlight, drink of the gushing stream, and 
throw a coin into the pool, may confidently hope 
some day to return to the Eternal City. This 
rite I desired devoutly to fulfill. 

In the neighborhood of the Piazza Colonna, the 
heart of Rome, the streets are full of animation 
until past midnight. Sauntering off at random, 
it suddenly occurred to me that a cigar would be 
the crowning beatitude of the place and time. 

Down the Via Campo Marzio, where the light 
of a little shop shone veritably like the red planet 
through the velvet dusk, I bought half a dozen 
Virginias. As I pulled out the straw and lighted 
one I noticed the coarse, bright beauty of the 
girl—a buxom Trasteverina—behind the coun- 
ter, and thought, What an antithesis to the pa- 
trician morbidezza of Kmilia, in the Via Sistina ! 

It was an exquisite anachronism, that madonna 
face of Emilia’s, with its pale-pink lips like a 
flower that had bloomed in some lonely garden, 
and such wistful eyes as one might haply see 
looking out through broken plaster on some old 
convent wall, where the sacrilegious whitewash of 
latter generations had covered a fresco of Signo- 
relli or Perugino. 

The night was sultry and still. Moonlight 
flooded the sky, but was tempered by haze to a 
warm violet mist, which heightened the phantas- 
mal aspect of Rome in shadow. The smoke of 
my Virginia blended with it, and seemed to fill 
the atmosphere with opiate fragrance. 

The tinkling and murmur of cool waters fell 
gratefully upon my senses, as I emerged into the 
open space before the antique Trevi, the most 
fantastic and beautiful fountain in the world, 
with its rushing cascade, its Tritons and river 
gods, its rocks and grottoes and shimmering pool, 
and the facade of a stately old palace for a back- 
ground. 

The Italian cigar, though not without a certain 
aroma, was undeniably strong. My head began 
to grow light and my feet heavy. Clambering 
over the low stone barrier, I seated myself in a 
cozy nook among the dry rocks, close beside the 
dancing water. Then I took a double lira from 


my pocket, and flung it into the middle of the 
black basin, making a splash like vivid quick- 
silver. 

Emilia had told me how the gamins of the 
neighborhood came in the morning to fish out 
the coins thrown in the water overnight by wan- 
dering-witted forestieri like myself. I smiled at 
the thought that on the morrow they might enjoy 
the sensation of finding at least one piece of silver 
amongst the coppers. Ah, what delight would 
be mine, that some day in the vague future, to 
come back to Rome and tell my fin-de-siécle ma- 
donna of the Via Sistina how perfectly tha charm 
had worked! Even now, it seemed, I could see 
her looking over my shoulder, her face reflected 
beside mine in the troubled mirror of the pool. 

Then I became aware. of the presence of Cappio 
and his friends, who, returning with their man- 
dolins, had somehow found me out, and now in- 
sisted upon taking me along with them. 

**Very well,” I assented, ‘‘ provided you will 
do a little serenade on my account in the Via 
Sistina.” 

“* By all means. Right in our way. We were, 
in fact, going up to the Pincian. Andiamo!” 

Soon we were standing there, in the narrow, 
silent street, beneath the window of Emilia. ‘I'o 
her slumbers the mandolins sent up, very softly 
and sweetly, the song of Lola from ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” and Gounod’s serenade, ‘‘ Quand tu 
dors”; then the players stole away, leaving a wake 
of tinkling music behind them. 

I entered the house—it was for the last time. 
Instead of seeking my room, I mounted directly 
to the roof, where a myrtle-covered trellis, on the 
sunset side, formed an airy, spacious loggia over- 
looking half of Rome. “Iwas an ideal place in 
which to enjoy a meditative farewell smoke. 

There were two ways of gaining access to the 
roof and loggia, one being by the main staircase 
from the interior of the house, and the other by 
a smaller external one from the private balcony 
overlooking the courtyard. From the latter direc- 
tion, simultaneously with my own arrival, a figure 
glided like a moonbeam. It was Emilia—awak- 
ened, doubtless, by the music, or restless in that 
warm, windless night. Her eyes answered the 
starlight, and her hair, with purple gleams in the 
intensity of its blackness, justified the classical 
epithet, ‘* hyacinthine.” 

“You see I am going to have the last word,” 
she said. ‘‘I suppose you meant the serenade to 
be yours. It was very pretty.” 

‘Tt served as an excuse to awaken you,” I 
replied. ‘‘ Really, it seems a pity to waste the 
night in sleep, when waking reality is so dream- 
like, here in Rome.’ 
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‘* Ah, well! dreaming grows wearisome after 
awhile, and it is the awakening that one longs 
for. It oppresses, the sense of antiquity in this 
gray old city, which may well be called Eternal. 
Here, one is continually looking forward with 
impatience, or backward with regret. Rome is 
like a century plant, capable of bursting into sud- 
den and splendid bloom, yet for the most ‘part 
colorless, lifeless, livid and ashen gray.” 

I heeded but little what she said, so that only 
she could continue talking. But now she ceased, 
and I ventured : 

‘Is your own prospect, then, so vague ?” 

She turned full upon me the clear candor of 
her large, deep eyes. 

‘*You have heard that I am affianced to the 
Count Aldo-Brandini. My mother told me the 
same thing, one day. Since then it has been ac- 
cepted as a fixed matter of course by everybody, 
including the count and myself. All that is nat- 
ural enough here, though I have heard it is not 
the same amongst your countrymen. The count 
is more than double my age. He has known me 
since I was a child. Did you fancy we were 
lovers ?” 

Her little deprecating laugh sounded like the 
rippling waters of Trevi. I paused before reply- 
ing, and then took refuge in indirections. 

‘* You are, in fact, an Italian, and I am an 
American. Probably neither of us would bear 
transplanting. Here, I should fall into a hyp- 
notic trance ; whilst you, in New York—— Bah! 
what irony, to imagine you, signorina, in a coun- 
try where women live, and reason, and act—you, 
a strayed fresco of Botticelli’s, a beautiful picture 
of a woman, who dare not claim a soul of your 
own—no, nor a heart either !” 

Her tone altered strangely as she responded in 
her low, thrilling, unmodulated voice : 

“‘It is well. I am certain now that you cannot 
understand me.” 

Mechanically I raised to my lips the Virginia, 
which all this time I had retained, lighted, and 
pulled a long puff. I was intently watching 
through the smoke, and beyond the trellis that 
screened us, the balcony stairway at the further 
end of the roof. There I saw rising into view, 
first the head and shoulders, then the full length, 
of a man, who cast one look around, and turned 
in our direction. 

‘* Signorina,” said I, without moving, ‘‘ some 
one is approaching from the other stairway. I 
think it is the person of whom we were just speak- 
ing. I shall remain here—to finish my cigar.” _ 

For one instant she looked earnestly into my 
eyes, then vanished noiselessly down the interior 
stairway. 
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Aldo-Brandini did not affect surprise at finding 
me in the loggia, but stared in a suspicious and 
aggressive way that made it even more difScult 
than usual for me to respond with studied polite- 
ness to his curt greeting. 

“You aré alone ?” he interrogated, glancing 
toward the stairway. 

‘© As you see. This is my last night in Rome, 
you know.” 

“‘And you pretend to have no better way of 
passing it than mooning away the hours here on 
the loggia, alone ? Ah! you Yankees !”—how I 
loathed: his pronunciation of that word !—“ you 
are practical fellows enough in your own country, 
where ‘time is money,’ as you say. But here you 
drop easily into the réle of Romeo or Don Juan, 
sighing after the fair ones indiscriminately, and 
so perhaps risking your precious necks at the 
hands of some European gentleman naturally 
scandalized at this new barbaric invasion. Doubt- 
less you would be incapable of understanding the 
delicate care with which our girls are reared— 
like fragile flowers under glass.” 

**Certainly they are of finer mold than what 
pass for men hereabouts,” I could not help reply- 
ing. ‘And as for careful rearing, I m mit, 
my dear count, that it is not pyres: 
it necessary to mount guard over their women at 
home, and spy upon them when they go out. It 
is the Turks who do that—and now and then an 
Italian. But I have had enough of mooning, as 
you say. Good night, and good-by.” 

I turned away, after waiting a moment for him 
to resume. He did not see fit to do so, and I was 
glad of it, not caring to fall into a quarrel now, 
after weeks of politic self-restraint. At the same 
time my blood was in a ferment, and the idea of 
repose was insupportable. Once more I left the 
house, and turned up the Via Sistina in the di- 
rection of the dazzling sheen of moonlight that 
marked the open space of the Monte Pincio, in 
front of the white church of Trinita dei Monti. 
There, instead of walking the Pincian’s brow with 
the ghost of Nero, I took the opposite direction 
toward the Spanish Steps, that descend into the 
heart of the city. 

As everyone acquainted with this storied local- 
ity is aware, there is a flight of narrow stone steps 
to the left of the grand marble staircase, affording 
a short cut to the Piazza and the Via Condotti 
below. This obscure sideway I now took, through 
mere force of habit. As I approached the steps 
a long shadow flitted across the pavement at my 
feet, from behind. 

I was followed—followed by Aldo-Brandini. It 
could be none other. The place was quite silent 
and deserted, 
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In an impulse of ungovernable rage at this sud- 
den discovery, I turned about and confronted 
him. With his supercilious smile, he stepped 
aside, as if to pass me by. Ah, no! this sort of 
thing should be prolonged no further. I sprang 
forward with a mad idea of seizing him and lit- 
erally holding him to an explanation. We were 
cloce upon the brink of the little steps. Ile 
started backward a pace or two, lost his balance, 
tottered, and fell, without a word or cry, save 
one involuntary gasp of hatred and despair, and 
an unforgettable look of horror upon his blanched 
face. 

All the sickening sensations of terror and re- 
morse surged through me in that brief second, 
before his falling body struck upon the stony 
stair. I did not wait to see more. An irresistible 
panic, accompanied by a feeling of nausea that 
seemed temporarily to deprive me of bodily 
strength and the power of speech, impelled me to 
flight. Through the lurid mists of that spell- 
bound night, now tinged with the blood red of the 
setting moon, I hurried like a phantom—whither, 
I took no heed, save only to leave behind that 
ghastly fagade of the church on the height, with 
its two towers like a pair of uplifted avenging 
arms. 

It may have been five minutes, it may have 
been five hours, that I had so pressed on blindly, 
when I found myself once more at the fountain 
of Trevi. Its song was soothing, and I felt too 
exhausted to go further. Throwing myself down 
beside the limpid marge, I bathed my forehead 
in the cool waters. 

Wan daylight and the murmurous stir of life 
were reawakening in the little nook among the 
brown old palaces when finally I roused myself 
to action and looked at my watch. It was four 


o’clock. My train for Florence would leave at 
four-thirty. 

With that vague sense of fear still weighing 
upon my faculties like lead, I started for the rail- 
way station, moving up the Via Nazionale more 
like a creature pushed on by dull instinct than 
a rational being possessed of a definite human 
motive. 

As I approached that vast, rambling, ochre- 
stuccoed pile at the railway terminus, the sight 
of a familiar-looking figure entering just ahead 
of me almost stopped my heart’s beating. Was it 
hallucination, or did I really behold Aldo-Bran- 
dini in the flesh, cheerful and active as usual, and 
smoking a long cigar ? 

Even as I stared he perceived me, and came 
forward with a smiling salutation, explaining that 
he had come to see a friend off for Arezzo, and 
was happy to have the opportunity of giving me, 
also, a parting handshake. 

‘« It’s a preposterously early hour,” he said, “ and 
you are looking a trifle seedy. Here! you have 
just time to light a fresh cigar.” 

Ile proffered a Virginia, the mere sight of 
which made my head swim. At the same time I 
noticed that the blackened stump of my own was 
still nervously clutched between the fingers of my 
left hand. 

**No—no thanks!” I cried, in feverish suppli- 
cation. ‘‘ Excuse me, count, I beg. The fact is, 
I—I have just smoked one. All the same, this 
is most kind of you—you really can’t imagine, 
my dear friend, what pleasure it has given me to 
see you. Good-by, and may God bless you !” 

I wrung his hand, and he looked after me with 
a gleam of real kindliness as I climbed aboard the 
train—a first-class compartment, this time—just 
to get as far as possible away from the smokers. 
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7 ELECTRIC LAUNCHES, 


LOCOMOTION 
By MARY 


SHE looked hot and uncomfortable, jolting up 
and down, and yet we could not help watching 
her as she was borne aloft in the gay-colored sedan 
chair from the Art Building toward the Midway 
Plaisance. One would suppose, looking at it ab- 
stractedly, that the sedan was a remarkably easy 
conveyance ; but even a passing glance at this 
particular one was convincing to the contrary. 
The lady sat bolt upright, grasping with a sort 
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of convulsive clasp the sides of the sedan, the 
Turkish bearers marching along unconcernedly, 
their heavy, uneven steps communicating a hard, 
varying motion to the springless vehicle. ‘To an 
observer it was evident that she had experienced 
quite enough of this style of riding, and was anx- 
iously waiting to reach her destination, but that 
just at present all she could do was to “ hold on” 
to the end. 





VENETIAN GONDOLAS ON THE LAGOON, 
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We fancy there have been few improvements in 
the sedan chair since, in the time of Charles L., it 
was introduced into England from France. The 
specimens which traverse the Fair grounds from 
time to time look like the identical old pictures 
which, to our childish mind, used to give impres- 
sions of luxurious traveling. And, indeed, it was 
luxurious for those early days. A fine sight it 
must have been two hundred and fifty years ago, 
when a line of decorated sedans, filled with ele- 
gantly dressed ladies and gentlemen, attended by 
torchbearers, passed through the streets of Lon- 
don or Paris to some grand entertainment. The 
sedan of China and India, called the palanquin, 
has not yet appeared at the Fair, but who knows 
if it may not be seen before the season is over ? 

One day when in the Midway Plaisance a shout 
of applause turned every eye toward the central 
street. Rushing with full speed through the 
crowded thoroughfare were four jet-black sons of 
Africa, evidently citizens of the Dahomey Village, 
grasping the ends of a long, narrow litter—no 
name seems applicable—upon whose minute cen- 
tre clung a man clasping the pole with arms and 
legs, as if for dear life. Peals of laughter greeted 
this comic carriage ; even the rider himself was 
‘“‘on the broad grin,” to use a slang phrase, 
though he evidently expected any instant to be 
spilled upon the ground by his wild team. 

“The Midway ” manipulates an ‘ Ice Railway,’ 
even though it be midsummer, giving to those 
fond of winter sports a genuine sleigh ride. The 
sleighs, or toboggans, each of which will hold 
about sixteen people, are automatically elevated 
to a height of about thirty feet, and then the ride 
begins over a long inclined plane. The track is 
covered with real snow and ice, artificially made, 
and the crisp atmosphere is delusively natural. 
Enthusiasm was somewhat dampened on the 
‘‘opening day ” of the Ice Railway by an accident 
which caused the death of one or two persons, 
but since then the sleighs have been in safe and 
successful operation. 

Once within the gorgeous ‘‘ Street in Cairo ”— 
the most popular of all the shows in the Midway 
Plaisance—you can make a choice of modes of 
transportation. If you are constitutionally shy, 
and would be unhappy if the centre of attraction 
in a crowd or if a jolly laugh were raised at your 
expense, you had better trust to your own feet ; 
they will take you, if you are not heedless, safely 
through the motley throng of men, women and 
children of divers nationalities who are mingled 
confusedly in the Street with donkeys and cam- 
els. But if you want a new sensation, or are am- 
bitious to be the hero or heroine of a little East- 
ern scene, and are willing to sacrifice yourself to 
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make a bit of fun for your fellow creatures, select 
your donkey or camel for a ride. 

Some of the donkeys are beautiful, and their 
soft, clean gray skin and gentle demeanor, as 
they stand in patient waiting, attract you. Nev- 
ertheless, they have a will and a way, when 
mounted, though well controlled by their drivers. 
Nearly every child who visits the Street in Cairo 
is eager to ride one of these meek-looking don- 
keys; and it is a pretty sight to see the little 
folks—some sitting erect and bravely holding the 
bridle ; others, terrified, clinging half to the don- 
key and half to the guide, but all more or less 
fascinated by the strange ride and stranger sur- 
roundings. 

But for a really unique ride take the camel— 
it may be relied on to give you a novel sensation. 
Make your choice: there are half a dozen of them 
on blankets, in their characteristic recumbent po- 
sition, awaiting passengers. What a picture of 
patient endurance they pfesent ! The Arab driver 
fastens upon you as you hesitate—courteous, yet 
insistent—and before you are aware you have 
yielded to his persuasive words and gestures. 
**Only twenty-five cents,” he mutters, in broken 
English, adding, after you are ready to mount— 
‘‘and five cents to the driver!” Have a care if 
this is your first experience. Clutch the saddle 
pommel tightly, or you will pitch over the creat- 
ure’s ears, or slip down upon his tail, for he does 
not raise his cumbersome body all at once, but 
‘half and half.” Now, sit up straight, if you 
can ; and don’t wabble up and down in that awk- 
ward manner—if you can help it. It is quite true 
that each long, wiggly step of the tall beast 
nearly upsets your equilibrium—but ¢ry to keep 
your seat gracefully! What is everybody in Cairo 
Street laughing at? Yes, they are laughing at 
you, and at all the other camel riders, a line of 
them being now in your rear. But it is a very 
good-natured kind of launghing—and, really, they 
cannot possibly help it. If you think otherwise, 
come to-morrow, as a looker-on, and see how it is 
yourself ! 

Aspiring visitors to the Columbian Exposition 
who have courage and cash enough go up in the 
“Captive Balloon”; but the majority seem to 
lack the needful amount of one or the other of 
these requisites. The sensations experienced are 
not describable—by one who has not ascended. 
But the balloon, made in frame, of pongee silk, 
is 60 feet in diameter, and 90 feet high when at- 
tached to the basket. It will hold fifteen or 
twenty passengers, and on a successful trip will 
take them to a height of 1,200 feet. This aerial 
voyage must be delightful—for those who like it. 

The most prominent object on the Fair 
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grounds, as seen from a distance, is the huge 
Ferris Wheel. This enormous and most curious 
piece of mechanism is 250 feet in diameter ; and 
as it is located about 15 feet above the ground, 
its topmost point is 265 feet above ¢erra firma. 
Scientific description might be bewildering ; but 
the structure consists, in general, of a wheel 
within a wheel, held together by an elaborate and 
complicated series of bands, belts, beams and 
rods, making the whole affair look, in the dis- 
tance, somewhat as if linked by innumerable con- 
volutions of spider webs. 

This huge wheel carries 36 pendulum cars, 
hung at equal distances on its periphery. Each 
car is 27 feet long, 13 wide and 9 high, and has 
40 revolving chairs screwed to the floor ; so that 
1,440 persons may at the same time be gently 
hoisted 250 feet into the air, obtaining en route a 
magnificent view of Jackson Park and all its won- 
drous architecture. The cars have iron frames, 
covered with wood, and each has ten windows. 
Every precaution against accident has been taken : 
each car has its conductor ; the wheel is controlled 
by a steam engine and is supplied with brakes. 
Six stops are made in each revolution ; and there 
are six platforms of varying height, by which 
passengers enter and leave the cars, everything 
being systematically arranged. About twenty 
minutes are occupied in one revolution of the 
wheel, whose motion is scarcely felt. It is con- 
fidently asserted that nothing—neither cyclones 
nor thunderstorms, nor cold, nor heat—can dis- 
turb the equilibrium of this gigantic circle ; so 
that every passenger is expected to start on his 
trip fearlessly, and get all the fun possible—for 
“only 50 cents”! On June 21st, at the ‘‘ open- 
ing” of the Ferris Wheel, 500 guests were pres- 
ent, all of whom were given a ride in honor of 
the occasion. 

We have been in the Art Building the en- 
tire morning, till head and eyes are weary of 
pictures. The Agricultural Building would af- 
ford a restful change, but the hot sun and our 
tired feet make the distance seem formidable. A 
short walk brings us to a station of the Intra- 
mural Railway, a happy device for almost anni- 
hilating distances and affording a delightful ride 
and a fine view of the Fair grounds. How 
smoothly the comfortable cars run on the curved 
track! The train comprises a motor car and 
three others—all, however, carrying passengers 
and looking alike. The application of electricity 
to this railway is in many details novel and of 
special interest. The current is conveyed to the 
curs by a third rail laid alongside the track, and 
the return current completed through the car 
wheels and track rails. In the southeast corner 
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of the Fair grounds is the power plant of the 
railway, where enormous machines are in opera- 
tion. Here is said to be the biggest dynamo in 
existence, a monster generator of electricity, 
whose power is immense. 

The most charming of all modes of locomotion 
which Jackson Park affords visitors is by gondola 
or electric launch around the Lagoon. The gon- 
dolier seems a genuine Venetian, though he is 
by no means sure to be so, and his gondola is 
patterned after those that tread the Grand Canal. 
The electric launch is swift and commodious. On 
either you glide smoothly over the Lagoon, a scene 
of enchanting beauty revealed at every turn. In 
no other way is the architectural beauty of the 
buildings and romantic surroundings so advan- 
tageously seen. The terraced banks, the wooded 
island, the picturesque bridges, the rich grass 
and blossoming flowers, the waterfowl dotting 
the Lagoon, the sparkling fountains, and, above 
all, the palatial structures, with their wealth of 
sculptured ornamentation, make the picture fairy- 
land indeed. 

As an easy means of going about the World’s 
Fair nothing can exceed the rolling chair, when 
guided by an attentivéd, careful “student.” We 
have beth walking for hours through the mazes 
of the Manufactagers’ Building, a are utterly 
‘tired out.” In vain we look around for a cool, 
comfortable seat neaf by ; everything is occupied. 
In vain we try to thinK’of some attractive lunch- 
ing place; previous experienge Asstires us that 
there is not the ghost of a chance, at-this noon 
hour, of finding any restful spot vacaltt. The 
good comrade at our sifle suggests a. rolling 
chair, and forthwith two are engaged, and the 
pair of us are speedily gliding toward the Traits- 
portation Building. Yes, the ‘‘ pushers” ‘are 
good-looking, courteous ‘‘ students ”— atténtive, 
but not officious ; communicative, but not loqua- 
cious. They know ‘every inch of the grounds, 
and, while careful to follow directions, are equally 
ready, if desired, to use their good judgment in 
showing the most attractive and important exhib- 
its in any department. 

The Transportation Building is an immense 
structure of whose contents we have previously 
taken a preliminary survey on foot; but a new 
sense of the variety and grandeur of the display 
comes over us as we are slowly rolled along, with- 
out a jar, from one section to another, discover- 
ing ever-fresh marvels of locomotion, and gain- 
ing a more comprehensive idea of the building 
and its exhibits as we move on, without care of 
ourselves in the going, but absorbed in seeing, 
and all the while consciously resting. 

*‘Anything you wish to examine specially ?” 
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of carriages, we remember 

there is a limit to our time. 

What fine models of great 

ocean steamers are display- 

ed! And with what affec- 

tionate recollections do we 

>= examine the details of the 
good ship Gallia—compara- 

tively small though it be— 

- that a few years ago took 

; us safely across the ocean 
and back again! It matters 

little of what line or name 














THE GREAT FERRIS WHEEL. 


(From the picture in the Scientific Amerwan,) 


inquires our attendant. But we perceive that he 
is well ‘* posted ” about the exhibits, and leave the 
choice of route to him. 

What a bewildering collection of carts, cabs, 
coaches, carriages and vehicles ef unknown names 
of every country and of every period ! of every 
style and size, from the Laplander’s sledge to the 
elegant state carriages in which royalty rolls lux- 
uriously over European streets! Here are old- 
time coaches that in days long gone by carried 
the kings and queens of England and France, as 
well as the very latest style of equipage in which 
the fashionable world of to-day indulge: the 
dainty miniature phaeton, the great lumbering 
English mail coach, and that quaint old vehicle 
which a hundred years ago sedately took the few 
letters our grandfathers wrote, and occasionally 
our grandfathers themselves, from place to place. 
Every one of all these vehicles is ‘‘ spick and span ” 
clean, each particle of dust being instantly pol- 
ished off by the special attendant. But we go 
on; although there seems no limit to the number 





- she be, the ship which car- 
ries you safely through a 
Fy perilous voyage you ever 
y hold in tender remem- 
Fal brance, as if she were a liv- 
ing thing. This old, worn, 
battered boat, also, seems 
almost sacred, as we recall 
the brave heart and firm 
hand of Grace Darling who 
rowed it through stormy 
seas to save the perishing. 

An exquisite model of the 
great British man-of-war 
Victoria, on a raised plat- 
form, attracts all visitors. 
With what intenser interest 
would everyone have gazed 
upon it that day, had some 
prophet revealed the ship’s 
untimely fate, and foretold 
that three days thereafter 
the model would be draped with mourning tokens 
in sad memory of the brave officers and men who 
were suddenly plunged with the Victoria to an 
ocean grave! But none dreamed, as they saw in 
the model the strength and power of the great 
battle ship, that a momentary collision could send 
her to instant destruction, in a calm sea, and be- 
neath bright skies. 

The models of the caravels, bearing the national 
colors of Spain, remind us anew that these queer 
vessels furnished the means of transport to the 
New World. Contrasting so curiously with our 
modern ships, how can we cease to wonder that 
they crossed the ocean safely four hundred years 
ago ? 

Passing along through Transportation Hall, we 
see the huge elevators carrying visitors to the 
cupola, from which a fine view is obtained. And 
now we reach the beginning of that vast array of 
palatial accessories of modern railway travel—cars 
and carriages of extraordinary elegance. De- 


scription is wholly inadequate, as one must make 
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personal examination to obtain any 
clear idea of the richness of finish 
and the exquisite furnishing of these 
luxurious conveyances—the imperial 
Russian, and royal English carriages, 
the elaborate French and German, 
and the Pullman car, unsurpassed in 
dainty details and in the substantial 
yet exquisite elegance of construction 
and furnishing. Our guide is evi- 
dently an enthusiast in regard to loco- 
motives, as well he might be in the 
presence of the monsters that stand 
in majestic silence here, as if con- 
scious of their latent power. He 
points out the difference in design 
between the English, the German and 
the American locomotives, and stands 
fascinated before one which hails 
from the London and Northwestern 
Railway. ‘‘Some ladies don’t care 
about locomotives,” he remarked, as 
at length he rolled the chair gently on. ‘‘ And 
some,” he continued, ‘‘seem to care little about 
anything. A lady asked me, yesterday, after 
going about a short while, if there was anything 
more to be seen that was interesting! Would 
you like to go into the galleries? There are 
smaller exhibits there, and harnesses, whips, etc. 
There is one whip worth $1,000. It has dia- 
monds in the handle.” 





THE SEDAN CHAIR, 
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But the time was drawing near for parting with 
our kind-hearted guide, which we did with sin- 
cere regret, feeling fully satisfied with our first 
experience in the rolling chair. 

Standing outside the Transportation Building, 
in sight of the thronging multitudes, we are re- 
minded how dependent these vast crowds are 
upon the means afforded for rapid transit to and 
from the grounds; and fancy pictures what a 
dearth of visitors there would have 
been at this Polumbian Fair of 1893 
if, by some curious anomaly, Inven- 
tion, pushing ahead in all other lines, 
had stood still for the last century or 
so in regard to transportation, and 
everybody had been obliged to come 
to the Fair on foot, or horseback, or 
in the old-fashioned stagecoach! Not 
to mention the steamers that cross the 
ocean, nor the flying railways that 
thread the country at large, bringing 
their thousands to Chicago, how do 
we, who chance to be located, not 
near Jackson Park, but in North 
Chicago, about nine miles distant, 
reach the Fair? By cable cars, if we 
have plenty of time ; by the elevated 
railway, if we are not impatient ; or 
by taking the cable cars to the near- 
est point to the steamboat pier, and 
the station of the Illinois Central 
Railway, where we may choose either 
the land or the water route. Every 
two or three minutes a train leaves 
the Illinois Central Station; and in 
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the very plain but sufficiently comfortable cars we 
reach the Fair in about twenty minutes. Or we 
may take the big Whaleback. <A charming sail 
of three-quarters of an hour gives a grand view of 
the Exposition buildings and the entire grounds, 
and lands us at the most beautiful and appro- 
priate entrance. 

As we step upon the pier we look in vain for the 
moving sidewalk, which we had heard would take 
us up to the Peristyle ; but we are not sorry to 
linger on the pier, that we may take in more fully 
the extreme beauty of the scene. Those who al- 
ways enter Jackson Park from the west side lose 
a most picturesque view, which can only be seen 
when approaching from Lake Michigan. 

Have we touched upon all the methods of loco- 
motion to and from and within the Exposition 
grounds? By no means. Even now, still linger- 
ing near the Transportation Building,*we hear the 
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sharp jangling of a bell and the sound of rush- 
ing wheels, and the crowd moves quickly aside as 
a fire engine dashes by; and it is on record that 
if one is taken ill, or meets with an accident, at 
the Fair, an ambulance reaches him before he 
knows anything is the matter! But these exi- 
gency arrangements we have had no personal need 
to examine. Once only we wanted an exigency 
conveyance. We had lingered at the Fair until 
a late hour, beguiled by the beauty of the illumi- 
nations into forgetfulness of time. The crowds 
surged and swayed on the railway platforms. 
Train after train left, packed to overflowing, yet 
we seemed to get not one inch nearer the cars 
themselves. Finally, by an involuntary but irre- 
sistible movement, we found ourselves borne into 
a car, where, immovably packed, we remained to 
the end of the route. Never afterward were we 
tempted to late hours on the Exposition grounds. 





THE TRIAL OF 


A FEATHERED CULPRIT. 


A HONDURAS SKETCH. 


By E. W. 


As I rope throngh a sunny valley in Olancho 
one morning, half dozing as my mule softly paced 
along on the grass that carpeted the roadside, I 
heard the noisy chattering of birds. A calabash 
tree stood a little way ajead of us, surrounded by 
a circle of birds on the ground. In*plumage they 
were dirty brown, and in size somewhat larger 
than an English sparrow. 

Half a dozen members of the flock were perched 
on one of the lower branches of the thinly leaved 
tree. They seemed to be discussing some subject 
with great earnestness, albeit with exceeding grav- 
ity. ‘Iwo of the number soon flew down to the 
centre of the circle. There one argued with the 
other. To his argument number two replied 
gravely. The first loudly rejoined. The other 
retorted rather angrily, and his opponent excit- 
edly gabbled in response. This they continued 
for perhaps ten minutes. 

Now and then one of the birds which formed 
the circle uttered a short chirp, but they took no 
other part in the dispute. The two in the ring 


did not actually assault each other, but when onc 
of them was scolding he—or was it she ?—hopped 
to and fro before the other; and that other stood 
with drooping wings and parted beak, listcning 
tc the abuse heaped on him, or her. 

One of the birds on the limb overhead suddenly 
cried out a few sharp notes, 


The four or five 
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birds near him instantly flew down to the middle 
of the circle, and rushed for one of the contest- 
ants. They pecked and pulled at the victim. He 
made bold resistance for a time, and squalled vo- 
ciferously the while. The members of the ring 
joined in the outcry, perhaps heaping reproaches 
on the culprit that had been condemned by the 
court which had been held in the branches over- 
head. 

The offender stopped squalling and resisting. 
With bowed head and wings drooping to the 
ground it patiently submitted to its punishment. 
Then the executioners pecked two or three times 
at the victim, and flew up into the tree. They 
were followed by the birds that had formed the 
ring. The object of their wrath was left alone, 
a disgraced, dejected penitent. He was badly 
tousled, but not seriously hurt, except in feel- 
ings. 

The council had paid no attention to me up 
to the time when they broke up their circle, al- 
though I had ridden to within half a dozen paces 
and stopped there to look on at this trial of a 
feathered culprit. But when they settled in the 
branches they chattered about and scolded me 
right heartily. When they tired of that they flew 
to another tree. The bird they had been punishing 
followed, and I conld not see that the others re- 
sented the presence of the offender. 
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The first time I noticed particularly these 
dingy little fellows was when my pretty little 
mule of Andalusian descent was ambling along 
over the narrow crest of the range which rises 
from the edge of the waters of the Bay of Trua- 
jillo. The pure notes of our redbird of the 
States—the cardinal grosbeak—rose on the morn- 
ing air. Surprised and delighted by hearing in 
the tropics the voice of an old northern friend, I 
stopped to look for his bright-scarlet coat. Peer 
as carefully as 1 could, I failed to see so much as 
a single brilliant feather. 

The song rose again, clear and sweet. This 
time I noticed that there was at the end a trill 
that gave a charming finish which the song of 
the redbird lacks. In all other notes the music 
was the same as that of the grosbeak, but there 
was not in sight a sign of the crimson plumage 
with which I confidently expected to find those 
familiar sounds associated. ‘The only birds in 
siglit, excepting, of course, the ever-present zopi- 
lotes floating high in the blue heavens, were dirty- 
brown little rascals, from which, I thought, such 
exquisitely pure and beautiful notes could surely 
never have come. 

But they did come from the throats of those 
dingy little fellows. While I sat silent in the 


shade of the mantle of purple bloom that bur- 
dened a madre de cacao I plainly saw one of the 
singers, sitting on a branch, trying to outsing all 
possible rivals. Out from his swelling brown 
throat poured the full, rich strains, followed by 
that entrancing trill. 

Often after that did I stop to listen to such 
melody, when I should have been allowing my 
mule to press quickly on through the cool morn- 
ing toward the end of her journey for that day. 
So I soon learned that these, like most other 
feathered musicians, love to sing in the early 
morning and in the sunset hours. I also learned 
that they love to dwell where the sunlight falls 
broadly on the open plain. Better still, they love 
to flock where cattle graze among the guava and 
the acacia bushes, for they are very sociable little 
birds, fond of the society of their fellows and not 
too shy about meeting mankind, although not in- 
clined to haunt the near neighborhood of houses. 
I have often seen them trotting about on the 
backs of cattle, mules or horses as these grazed, 
or as they lay ruminating on the grass they had 
cropped, and perhaps on the pleasure of existence 
where there is always plenty to eat, with little to 
do, and friendly birds to pick ticks from their 
skins. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By Georce C. HurLBuT, SECRETARY OF 


Two REMARKABLE explorations have been made in Africa 
—one by Dr. Oscar Baumann, who has traced the Nile to its 
source; the other, by the Belgian officer Deleommune, 
has proved that the Congo River flows out of Lake Tan- 
ganika. Dr. Baumann left Mwanza, at the southern end 
of the Victoria Nyanza, on the 8th of August, 1892, and 
marched with a strong party toward the west, through a 
well-watered, mountainous country. On the 5th of Sep- 
tember he i ...cued the Kagera River (there called Ruvuvu), 
in the Urundi district. Here the people took him for the 
descendant of their early kings of the Mwesi (the moon), 
and came in great crowds to meet him. Thence he kept 
on to the Akanyaru, marked on the maps as a lake, but in 
fact a river: and it seems that the people know nothing of 
a lake in that part of the country. Dr. Baumann learned 
that 7anganyika was the distinctive name for a lake, while 
the word Nyanza meant only a large body of water, which 
night be a pond or a stream ; and some of the errors in the 
geography of this part of Africa may be referred to the 
confusion of these native terms. After a turn in Ruanda, 
Dr. Baumann crossed the Akanyaru a second time and had 
a sharp fight with the people of Urundi. On the 19th of 
September he reached the source of the Kagera River in 
the lofty, wooded crest of the mountains above the Rusizi 
Valley. In this place the Warundi (people of Urundi) 
bury their kings. They call their country the Land of 
the Mwesi (Moonland) and the mountains Misosi a Mwesi 
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(Mountains of the Moon). This restores to the map of 
Africa, and almost to the very spot it once occupied, a name 
familiar enough to the students of thirty years ago, and 
vindicates once more the accuracy of Ptolemy’s information 
concerning the lake region of Equatorial Africa. The Val- 
ley of the Rusizi River is shut in by mountains nearly 7,000 
feet in height, and extends northward from Lake Tangan- 
ika. The River Rusizi, it was said, flowed from a body 
of water named Kiva. On September 25th Dr. Baumann 
reached Lake Tanganika at Usige, where the oil palms 
were abundant and the trees were full of green parrots. 
The lake was found to be very low. Dy. Baumann crossed 
the watershed and marched to the southeastward. He 
had to fight his way through this part of the journey. 
The mountainous country was well watered by the south- 
ern affluents of the Kagera, and the most easterly of these, 
the Luvirosa, was found to take its rise in 4° south Isti- 
tude. Dr. Baumano’s exploration adds several hundred 
miles to the length of the Nile, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that it must henceforth be regarded as the longest 
river on the globe. The first report of M. Deleommuune’s 
success in tracing the source of the Congo was received at 
Brussels on the 4th of March in a telegram dated Febru- 
ary 6th, at Kinshasa, Stanley Pool, as follows: ‘‘ We ar- 
rived at Luzambo on the 7th of January, and at Kinshasa, 
Febrnary 5th. We shall return to Europe by the Portu- 
guese steamer probably in March. The Lukuga is the true 
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stream of the Lualaba, and the problem of its navigation 
is solved; the whole country has been well studied. . . .” 
The Lukuga, on the maps, flows from the western side of 
Lake Tanganika into Lake Lanji, or Lundji, and the Lu- 
alaba is (doubtfully) marked as issuing from the western 
end of this lake and flowing northward to join the Congo. 
Later intelligence, received at Brussels also by telegraph, 
April 15th, from M. Delcommune at Lisbon, gives a fuller 
account in these words: ‘*. . . . The Luapula is the prin- 
cipal branch of the Congo. The Lualaba is an affluent, 
which joins the Luapula at Ankorro. The Lukuga joins 
the river below this point. As an outlet of the Tanganika 
it has no importance, and its stream is not navigable. Lake 
Lanji does not exist. The Congo was crossed between 
Avkorro and the confluence of the Lukuga. Above this 
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elevation of 3,000 feet. A number of smaller streams in- 
crease the volume of this lake, and when the Luapula 
leaves it at the northern extremity it descends by a suc- 
cession of falls and rapids to the village of Ankorro, men- 
tioned in the telegram. At Ankorro the Congo (or Lua- 
pula) is joined by the Lualaba, itself a navigable strezm, 
and at Nyangwe it has already a width of 4,000 feet. 


Dr. Bruno Mrenriscu, commissioned by the Government 
of Nicaragua to make a geological examination of the east- 
ern coast of the country, reports his observations in ‘‘ Pe- 
termann’s Mitteilungen.” Between the Rio Grande, which 
flows almost midway between the northern and the south- 
ern boundaries, and the Coco, which follows the north- 
western line of Nicaragua, the surface is a plain, with a 





GOLFER’S 


American Golfer—‘ You SHOULD MAVE SEEN THAT DRIVE, SIR ! 


TRAVELS. 


I sTRUCK THE BALL WITH THE WHOLE 


WEIGHT OF MY BODY, AND WHEN LAST I sAW IT, IT WAS SAILING RIGHT AWAY IN THE DIRECTION 


OF THE SETTING SUN. 


By THIS TIME, I CALCULATE, IT HAS ARRIVED IN THE UNITED STATES.” 


English Golfer—“ 1 MAKE NO DOUBT IT HAS—BY WAY OF THE GOLF STREAM.” 


as far as Lake Kassali and beyond the river is completely 
free. Below, there are some rapids. . . .” These discov- 
eries fix the source of the Congo in the River Chambezi, 
discovered one hundred years ago by the Portuguese trav- 
eler Lacerda. This river rises in the mountains which ex- 
tend from the southern end of Lake Tanganika to Lake 
Nyassa. These mountains rise from a tableland elevated 
at the highest point 5,000 feet above the sea, and sloping 
toward the three lakes, Tanganika, Nyassa and Bangweolo. 
Into the last flows the Chambezi, now proved to be the 
Upper Congo. From the Bangweolo, which is 3,600 feet 
above the sea, the river enters Lake Moero, which has an 


very gradual rise toward the interior. The coast is covered 
by mangrove swamps. When mountains occur in the 
plain they rise at once and are isolated. The number of 
streams is great, and they are subject to floods very de- 
structive in character. The forests are dense, but not con- 
tinuous, and there are many valuable woods, such as dye- 
woods, cedar, mahogany, and a very resinous fir, with many 
varieties of the palm. The fauna is rich. The rivers 
abound in fish, turtles and alligators ; wild pigs, deer and 
tapirs range the plains, and in the thickets the puma and 
the jaguar abound. The birds and the insects are numer- 
ous, as in most parts of the tropics. Dr. Mierisch divides 
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the people into two tribes—the Mosquito Indians on the 
coast, and the Sumus in the interior. The Mosquitoes 
are described as tall and well built, with intelligent faces ; 
the Sumus as short and squat, with broad faces and stumpy 
noses. As a general description this is sufficient, but it 
must be noted that the Mosquitoes are not true Indians, 
They are of mingled European, negro and Indian blood, 
and the original stock does not always show itself. 


JaPaN, it is well known, is one of the most favorably 
situated countries for the study of earthquakes, and the 
‘* Transactions ” of the Seismological Society of Tokio record 
an immense number of observations. Dr. Supan, in ‘‘ Pe- 
terman’s Mitteilungen,” Band 39, Nr. 1, gives the result of 
an examination of the record. There was a minimum of 
activity in 1886 (the observations begin with 1885), and 
there has been a steady increase ever since. Earthquakes, 
it is found, are independent of the season and the weather, 
and they do not seem to be connected with the volcanoes. 
‘The shocks are most frequent and most violent on the Pa- 
cific side, in the provinces of Musashi, Shimotsuke and 
Hitachi, and the country west and north of Tokio. 
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Tue pretty poem entitled ‘‘ I Think of Thee,” appearing 
on page 242 of Frank Lesuie’s Poputar Monraty for Au- 
gust, was translated from the German by Frances Isabel 
Currie, the author of the original verses on ‘ Intuition,” 
printed in the same place. We may add that our contrib- 
utor was not responsible for the error by which the original 
of the said translatioh was attributed to Goethe, on the 
strength of its resemblance to one of the latter’s minor 
pieces, beginning (as Englished by J. S. Dwight) : 


“T think of thee, when the bright sunlight shimmers 
Across the sea; 
When the clear fountain in the moonbeam glimmers, 
I think of thee.” 


A work of permanent intrinsic value, no less than of 
timely importance in connection with the current religio- 
scientific discussions which form so characteristic a note of 
the present epoch, is the little book from the Riverside 
Press (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) entitled, ‘‘ The Interpre- 
tation of Nature,” by Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Professor 
of Geology in Harvard University. The volume embodies, 
with slight modification, the course of lectures on the 
Winkley foundation, delivered before the students of the 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1891. Professor Shaler 
declares, in his frank and intimate preface, that whereas 
his youthful contact with natural science had the not un- 
common effect of leading him far away from Christianity, 
of late years a further insight into the truths of nature has 
gradually forced him back again toward the ground from 
which he departed. His individual experience, he thinks, 
represents in a way the course which many other natural- 
ists are more or less unconsciously following. ‘ Beginning 
with the simpler and apparently mechanical facts with 
which they have to deal, inquirers into phenomena are, at 
first, almost necessarily led to conceive nature as a great 
engine, which can be explained as we account for a combi- 
nation of wheels and levers. Gradually, as they are forced 
to more extended views of their subject-matter, they per- 
ceive that this simple explanation is unsatisfactory. With- 
out conscious argument, moved merely by the weight of 
the truths which are insensibly driven in upon them, they 


find their conceptions enlarging; they are compelled to 
suppose a kind of control operating in their world which 
is not purely dynamic.” This position attained, it be- 
hooves inquirers to examine the ground they occupy, with 
a view to ascertaining its relation to that held by the older 
schools of interpretation, those which we call the theo- 
logic ; and to this end is directed the matter presented in 
Professor Shaler’s book. It does not undertake a con- 
nected argument concerning the relations of science and 
religion, but takes up consecutively, from the author’s 
own point of view, certain leading questions having at 
once a relation to natural history and to theology. The 
nature of these questions is indicated by the chapter titles, 
which are, successively: ‘‘The Appreciation of Nature”; 
‘Critical Points in the Continuity of Natural Phenom- 
ena”; ‘*The Place of Organic Life in Nature”; ‘‘ The 
March of the Generations’; ‘* The Bond of the Gener- 
ations”; ‘‘ The Natural History of Sympathy”; and, 
finally, ‘‘ The Immortality of the Soul, from the Point of 
View of Natural Science.” A passage from the latter may 
serve as an example at once of Professor Shaler’s unbiased 
attitude and of his fine literary form, in these suggestive 
inquiries: *‘ It cannot be denied that the naturalists’ way 
of regarding the facts of life and death has a certain nar- 
rowness. This featute, however, is inherent in the system 
which they pursue ; it has to be taken as the defect of their 
quality. it seems to me to be the province of religion, or 
at least one of its many duties, to consider the moral indi- 
vidual, both as regards immediate and remote action, from 
a point of view which the student of physical nature does 
not occupy; from which, indeed, the conditions of his 
work in a measure debar him. Although the naturalist 
recognizes emotions as important facts, he cannot give 
them a large place in the laboratory of his understanding. 
His province is the evident and the ponderable. It is for 
those who approach the problems of life on other paths to 
apply the truths which the study of nature affords in all 
that relates to the moral conduct of men. It is rather for 
them to judge how important is the belief in immortality 
to the conduct of life ; it is for them to gather the evidences 
in support of this belief, and to enforce the view upon 
mankind.” 4 


In a grand cycle of twenty novels—beginning with ‘‘ La 
Fortune des Rougon,” published serially in the Siecle in 
1870, and ending with ‘‘ Le Docteur Pascal,” recently com- 
pleted in the Revue Hebdomadaire and published in book 
form simultaneously in France and America—Emile Zola 
has rounded out his series of studies of the ‘‘ natural and 
social history of a family under the Second Empire,” col- 
lectively called the Rougon-Macquart. Upon the uninter- 
rupted production and triumphant completion of this vast 
literary work, extending over nearly a quarter of a century, 
and reaching a world-wide circulatioh which a moderate 
estimate numbers at 1,500,000 copies, the indefatigable au- 
thor may well look with pride and satisfaction. He is 
more fortunate in this respeet than were the two great mas- 
ters of his predilection—Balzac, who left his ‘‘ Comédie 
Humaine” unfinished, and Taine, who has but lately died, 
worn out with intellectual toil, without writing fin/s to his 
‘‘Origines de la France Contemporaine.” As might have 
been expected, Zola invests with capital importance this 
crowning work of his monumental edifice. He has zeal- 
ously concerned himself with its artistic perfection, while 
at the same time making it the exposition and the key, the 
dénouement and the defense, of all the set preceding it. 
Indeed, in one masterly page, he presents a clear synthesis 
of the other nineteen books, in a sentence apiece: a feat 
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which would be impossible were it not that each is the de- 
velopment of a single dominant thought, occupying its ex- 
act proportionate place in the preconceived plan of the 
whole. Replete as it is with individual interest and 
charm, ‘‘ Docteur Pascal’’ must be read with particular 
attention by whoever would pretend to judge of the ensem- 
ble of the Rougon-Macquart novels. It presents the sum- 
ming up and logical conclusion of the episodes and char- 
acters of the entire suite. Gathering up, in this final work, 
all the various and complex threads of his immense re- 
search, the writer succinctly exposes the physiological 
causes, the moral outcome, the social results and philo- 
sophical conclusions of the whole. From one point of 
view, ‘‘ Docteur Pascal ” isa love story. The love of life, 
too, is there—that eager interest in the incessant renais- 
sance and recommencing, in the eternal fecundity of nat- 
ure’s forces, in the universal equilibrium, which gives to 
every one of Zola’s works the authority of an affirmation, 
the value of an action and the merit of an example. He 
is an ardent believer in the reserve powers of what Taine 
calls ‘‘ the fine human animal,” and in the moral and phys- 
ical progress of the race as the result of generation after 
generation of struggle. Despite all the evils and degrada- 
tions which the philosopher-novelist cannot ignore, he 
cherishes an indomitable faith in the robust sanity of peo- 
ples that rebuilds itself through all reverses. Bigoted in- 
deed is the superficial judgment that pretends to find the 
dominant note in Zola to be that of an ironical and sterile 
pessimism—a charge sufficiently refuted by his own exam- 
pile of assiduous toil and constant championship of the dig- 
nity of labor. The moral value of his work exceeds that 
of the vaunted Russian novelists in just the degree that 
virile action and example are superior to the vague pity 
and fanatical despair which enervate the soul of the Slav. 
The character of Dr. Pascal is foreshadowed in two of the 
earlier books—‘‘ La Fortune des Rougon ” and ** La Faute 
de Abbé Mouret. The scene is the Provengal town of 
Piassans, where is unfolded a drama of the heart and 
hearthstone, in striking contrast to the epic tumult of ‘‘ La 
Debacle.” It touches the chords of tenderness, sympathy 
and emotion in a way which should strongly recommend it 
to the suffrages of romantic feaders. Side by side with 
the love story is developed the conflict between science 
and faith in a human soul—a conflict intensified, in this 
instance, by the continual strife which the savant main- 
tains, in defense of his convictions, in his own house and 
against those who are his nearest and dearest in the world. 
Nobility of plan and beauty of execution combine to make 
this latest work of Zola’s not only the crowning book of its 
series, but individually notable amongst its class in the 
present age. 

Tue St. Gothard Railway Company, of Switzerland, 
makes a novel and intensely interesting exhibit at the 
Chicago Exposition, in connection with which Mr. George 
L. Catlin, United States Consul at Zurich, has prepared 
an illustrated descriptive pamphlet, printed in colors by 
the Orell Fiissli establistment at Zurich. The St. Gothard 
Railway, traversing the central portion of the Swiss Alps, 
Mont St. Gothard, furnishes a direct means of communi- 
cation between Italian railways on the one hand, and 
Swiss and German railways, with their Central European 
connecting lines, on the other. The line is 165 miles in 
length, 70 miles of which are double-tracked. The ap- 
proaches from north and south, leading up to the nine-mile 
Gothard tunnel at the summit, have a maximum grade of 
26 and 27 feet in a thousand. Partly with a view to over- 


coming the natural levels existing in the Reuss and Tessin 
valleys without exceeding this maximum grade, and partly 
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to enable the laying of longer stretches of the roadway in 
the bottom lands of the valley, where the work could be 
pushed under more favorable conditions, it was found 
necessary to construct at Wassen, at Dazio Grande, and in 
the Biaschina Gorge, artificial prolongations of the line, 
known as “ circular tunnels,” which are exhibited at Chi- 
cago on the plastic maps prepared by Professor F. Becker, 
of the Federal Polytechnic at Zurich, by a process entirely 
of his own invention. The plans consist of accurate topo- 
graphical reproductions on a scale of one inch to a thou- 
sand, with equidistance curves; but, in order better to 
display, by the coloring, the picturesque elevations in 
the surface of the ground, and the mountain formations, 
while preserving approximately their natural hue, and at 
the same time not thereby impairing the distinctness of 
the technical details in the deep-lying parts of the map, 
i. e., of the trackway in the valley, two light shades of 
color, differing as widely from each other as possible, were 
chosen, namely, blwe for the valley and orange for the ele- 
vations; then the separate layers of light and dark colors 
were successively laid on, exactly following the designs of 
the curves on the map (according to their gradations), and 
in such a way that the deepest-lying portions, i. e., those 
intended to indicate the valley, were covered by the heavi- 
est blue layers, or appeared the darkest, while the most 
elevated points, the mountain peaks, came out in the 
lightest tint, orange. These maps illustrate in a manner 
intelligible to all how, in the construction of the St. 
Gothard Railway, the natural conformation of the ground 
was utilized to overcome topographical obstacles, and how, 
step by step, the problem of this splendid engineering 
work was solved by using the valley levels wherever oppor- 
tunity offered, and by adhering, as ,closely as possible, to 
such natural conformation. ‘they further display an im- 
portant innovation in the art of cartography, and one 
worthy of general adoption as calculated to render the 
reading and comprehending of topographical maps an 
easy matter for all. By means of the development of the 
line (as shown in these maps) the St. Gothard Railway as- 
cends from a level of 1,440 feet (above the sea) at the Lake 
of the Four Cantons, and from a level of 669 feet at the 
Lake Maggiore, to a level of 3,785 feet at the great tunnel 
at the summit, passing en rowte through 65 tunnels and 
galleries with an aggregate length of 25.4 miles. The total 
number of bridges and culverts is 1,047, measuring in 
all 3.3 miles in length. The track is laid, for the most 
part, with rails of 12 meters (39.3 feet) in length, weighing 
101.3 pounds each (in the tunnels 105.7 pounds), and resting 
on iron cross-ties weighing 145.4 pounds. The St. Gothard 
Railway owns 96 locomotives, including one duplex-com- 
pound and 31 eight-coupler machines. The cost of con- 
struction of the road amounted to 260,000,000 francs. The 
headquarters of the management are at Lucerne. The road 
was opened to business on the Ist of June, 1882. During 
the year 1892 the amount of traffic was as follows: Passen- 
gers carried, 1,446,000; cattle, 63,000; baggage, 5,200 
tons ; freight, 769,000 tons. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


INTELLECTUAL Pursuits ; oR, CULTURE By SELF Hetp. By 
Robert Waters. 361 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Worthing- 
ton Co., New York. 

SpPrIez AND THE KANDERTHAL, IN THE BERNESE OBERLAND. 
By Pastor Ernst Muller. ‘‘ Nervi and its Environs.”’ 
By Dr. Arnold Schetelig. ‘* Illustrated Europe,” Nos. 
136—138, and 151, 152. Orell Fiissli, Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 

















STREET ILLUMINATIONS OF ST. LOUIS. 


THE preliminary work necessary for the grand 
street illuminations to be given at St. Louis dur- 
ing the next six or eight weeks have been com- 
pleted, and upward of 75,000 burners and globes 
are in position for the initial display of the great 
carnival of 1893. More than half of the lights 
are electric, and there are few cities in the coun- 
try which could undertake such an extravagant 
use of the latest illuminating agent. St. Louis, 
is, however, one of the best-equipped cities, from 
an electrician’s point of view, in the country, and 
there is practically no difficulty in the way of 
securing sufficient power for display. The largest 
arc-light plant in the country and the largest in- 
cundescent central station are both situated in 
St. Lous, which city lights all its streets and al- 
leys, as well as its parks 
and public places, by 
means of electricity. 

St. Louis has also the 
grandest electric - rail- 
road system and equip- 
ment in America, with 
roads carrying passen- 
gers from the business 
centre to suburban ‘sec- 
tions eight, ten, twelve 
and even fifteen miles 
away. Hence, in addi- 
tion to having an abun- 
dance of power for elec- 
trical displays and pano- 
rama, St. Louis is able 
to make use’ of some of 
the highly ornamental 
iron poles owned by the 
electric roads. Thus on 
Washington Avenue, a 
wide and admirably paved street, along which are 
to be found the headquarters of an immense 
number of St. Louis mammoth manufacturers, 
there are a series of electrical arches in the centre 
of the street literally covered with incandescent 
lights, producing an effect of the most dazzling 
character, especially when viewed from the high 
ground at the Washington University, a little 
more than a mile west of the approach to the 
Eads Bridge. In the opinion of many, these 
electrical clusters are the most perfect street illu- 
minations that have yet been devised, and they 
make up in their dazzling brightness what they 
lack in variety of color and general gorgeousness. 

On Fourth Street and Broadway the same area 
is being illuminated as last year, with the same 
variety in design .produced. by the, picturesque 
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distribution and arrangement of many-colored 
globes on side and cross arches and clusters, gas 
being used chiefly as an illuminant. On Olive 
Street, the great retail thoroughfare running past 
the Federal Building and the home of the only 
successful annual Exposition in America, arrange- 
ments have been made for the grandest possible 
display of electric and gaslight illuminations, with 
triumphal arches and other designs of great 
beauty. Twelfth Street, which in one section is 
more than twice the average width of a business 
street, will be the scene of elegant set pieces in 
which the triumph of electricity will be shown in 
a variety of ways. Other streets will be illu- 
minated, and the effect will be as magnificent as 
money can make it. It is eleven years since St. 
Louis commenced to il- 
luminate its streets dur- 
ing what has since be- 
come generally known 
as the carnival season of 
the great Western and 
Southwestern metropo- 
lis, and under these con- 
ditions a comparison be- 
tween the modest effort 
of 1882 and the magnifi- 
cent display of 1893 is 
of interest. This year 
the expenses come out 
of the million-dollar 
fund raised by the peo- 
ple of St. Louis, while 
the display of 1882 was 
provided for by a sub- 
scription fund of 
$20,000, and was prac- 
* tically experimental in 
nature. Each dollar subscribed provided a light, 
and there were some 20,000 globes of different col- 
ors distributed over forty-four city blocks. .Com- 
pared with the effects produced last year and 
this, the 1882 illumination was of course quite 
insignificant, but it was the first attempt of any- 
thing of the kind on a large scale in this country, 
and it attracted immense attention. Gas was used 
for the light production, and the best effects were 
produced by the careful arrangement and distri- 
bution of globes of different colors along the sides 
and across the streets. There are more lights 
this year on two streets than there were used in 
the entire illuminations of ten and eleven years 
ago, and the cost is immeasurably greater. 
But it is doubtful whether a tourist who saw 
the first illumination on the streets of St. Louis 
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ELECTRIC GLOBE, 8T. LOUIS. 


and who sees the magnificent display during the 
next few weeks will not be more impressed with 
the growth of the city and the improvement in 
its streets and building than with the advance 
made in the art of street illumination and guest 
entertainment. In 1882 lofty fireproof office build- 
ings were practically unknown in St. Louis, but in 
1393 the clectric and gas illuminations will cast 
lights of varying hues on some of the finest com- 
mercial structures in America. On Twelfth Street, 
just south of the special illuminations on that 
thoroughfare, work is proceeding on the new City 
Ifall, which is regarded as one of the finest mu- 
uicipal buildings in America. It is being con- 
structed almost exclusively of Missouri material, 
and will cost by the time it is completed some- 
thing like $2,000,000. 

Half a dozen blocks west the new Union Depot 
is rapidly approaching completion. This is to be 
the largest and most convenient passenger depot 
in the country, and the lavish manner in which 
money has been expended in arranging for the 
accommodation of visitors and through passen- 
gers is a matter of general and favorable com- 
ment. The old Union Depot was large enough for 
the traffic of 1882, but it has had to give place 
to a far larger one, owing to the immense growth 
of the city and the enormous increase in its rail- 
road connections. 

On Fourth Street the light provided by the il- 
Iuminations will show that rapid progress is being 
made with the $2,000,000 hotel which is being 
erected on the site of the old Planter’s House. 
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The novelty of the design of the hotel, with its two 
recessed courts and its 400 apartments, nearly all 
of them front rooms, make this splendid struct- 
ure unique as well as magnificent, and attract to 
it general attention and favorable comment. On 
the same street and within a distance of two or 
three blocks are four exceptionally fine office 
buildings ten and twelve stories high, erected 
during the last few years, and splendid monu- 
ments to St. Louis’s progress and wealth. 

On Olive Street, in the very heart of the illu- 
minated section, there is almost completed a four- 
teen-story office building, from the roof of which 
can be seen some twenty lofty structures all com- 
pleted within the last few years, and all of them 
as elegant office buildings as talent and money can 
produce. Washington Avenue has been practically 
rebuilt during the last half-decade, and is now 
one of the handsomest streets in the country, with 
a succession of substantial and lofty structures 
lining both sides. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that the build- 
ing activity of the last few years in St. Louis has 
been marked in the extreme. Last year alone 
a frontage of upward of thirty-nine miles was 
built upon within the city limits, and during the 
last three years the building frontage occupied by 
new structures exceeds in length one hundred 
miles. This year the building trade has contin- 
ued active and prosperous, and those who visit 
the great carnival city to partake of its hospitality 
will derive almost as much pleasure from an in- 
spection of the new buildings and general im- 
provements of the city as from the festivities 
themselves. 
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